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Editorials 


CANADIAN CRISIS AND THE UNITED STATES 


HE PRESENT WAR has focused attention upon 

Canadian-American relations. As companions in arms 

in defense of a way of life that both countries have 
helped to create, Canadians and Americans are aware of a 
bond that grows stronger as the common sacrifice grows 
greater. It is a bond that is as old as the English language, 
and it is as old as the noble thoughts that have stirred the 
hearts of the English-speaking peoples from the days of 
Magna Carta to the outbreak of the Second World War. 
During certain periods of our history, these common ties 
have been strained and political differences have resulted in 
open warfare; but these family quarrels have always pointed 
the way to closer cooperation and a deeper understanding. 
A large number of these points of friction in Anglo-American 
relations have had a Canadian basis. 

A Canadian-born scholar has recently recounted in an ob- 
jective and attractive style the story of his country with 
emphasis upon the influence of the United States upon the 
Canadian design for living.’ In dealing with the early his- 
tory of Canada, Professor Burt stresses the difference between 
the religious motives of the French and English colonists in 
emigrating to the New World: 


The Englishmen came to save their own souls, the French came to save 





1A SHorT History OF CANADA FOR AMERICANS. By Alfred Leroy Burt. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1942. Pp. 265, index. $3.50. 
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the souls of others, for the Roman Catholics were generations ahead of the 
Protestants in attempting to convert the benighted heathen. The puritan 


immigrants . . . first fell on their knees and then on the aborigines, but the 
French embraced the Indians and sought to make them brothers, Christian 
and civilized. . . . [Through the] church of France came practically all 


the strength that New France received from the mother country during this 
time. Already one of the most glorious chapters in the history of Christian 
missions had begun in North America. The principal heroes were the Jesuits, 
the greatest missionary society in the world. 


After some excellent chapters on the rise and fall of New 
France, careful attention is paid to Canadian-American rela- 
tions during the American Revolution and the War of 1812. 
The Canadian background of the author is revealed by the 
fact that no mention is made of Commodore Macdonough’s 
important victory on Lake Champlain; and he ignores the 
epic feat of General Macomb in turning back at Plattsburg, 
with a handful of troops, a large British army composed of 
Wellington’s veterans. But these are slight omissions in a 
book that is an admirable example of unbiased scholarship. 

In his treatment of Canadian history since the establish- 
ment of the Dominion in 1867, Professor Burt indicates the 
importance of the roles played by such statesmen as Sir John 
A. Macdonald and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Macdonald was the 
ablest politician of his generation. He was neither an orator 
nor a skillful debater, but he had that supreme gift of leader- 
ship that made men follow him blindly, with no thought of 
recompense save a brief word of approval or a hurried glance 
that bestowed an eagerly sought accolade upon the shoulders 
of his ardent admirers. He was not always scrupulous in his 
handling of political problems, and his enemies asserted that 
his conscience was not his guide but his accomplice. He had, 
however, the rare ability to make the chief items in his pro- 
gram assume the appearance of national imperatives that must 
be adopted for patriotic reasons. It may be that such a quality 
is the chief test of statesmanship. 

Unlike Macdonald, Laurier was an orator as well as a 
shrewd political leader. Moreover, he possessed to a marked 


ee 
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degree that indefinable quality usually called personal mag- 
netism. His political instructions seemed to carry overtones 
of emotional color that made his followers feel a warmth of 
conviction and develop an overmastering will to win. Above 
all, Laurier was Canadian to his fingertips, and at times he 
had to lift the vision of British statesmen from their con- 
sideration of London landscapes to the distant vistas of colonial 
capitals. It was Canada that pointed the way to the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier was the 
herald of this new Imperial order. 

In this British Commonwealth of Nations, Canada is vir- 
tually her own mistress. This fact has led Canadians to give 
more and more thought to the interests of their Dominion. 
The old Imperial ties have grown weaker, and in French 
Canada a strong feeling of isolationism developed. When 
the long shadows of the present world conflict began to darken 
the European scene, the “French and a considerable number 
of English-speaking Canadians” were strongly of the opinion 
that Canadians should stay out of a war across the sea. French 
Canadians were particularly concerned over any association 
with Communist Russia in a war against Hitler. When Hit- 
ler made his dramatic announcement of a pact with Stalin, 
the tension in Canada immediately lessened, and when war 
finally came in September, 1939, the Canadian Parliament 
voted unanimously in favor of intervention. 

But this intervention has presented many questions for 
which Canadians do not have any glib answers. Will the old 
Imperial connections, under the stress of new burdens, soon 
disappear and thus establish even more securely Canada’s 
present independent status? Will the Dominion respond to 
the increasing pull of political gravitation from her great 
southern neighbor and enter the American Union? Can Can- 
ada find in an impoverished Europe the markets she so des- 
perately needs to maintain her national economy? 

These questions will soon clamor for a speedy answer, and 
they indicate the drift of Canadian and American thought. 
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Americans now realize that Canada comes under the protec- 
tion of our Monroe Doctrine, and to all intents and purposes 
she is a member of the Pan-American Union. Indeed, she 
is infinitely closer to us than any of the nations south of the 
Rio Grande. After the close of this world conflict, Canada 
and the United States will be forced by economic pressures 
into an intimate association that will be big with meaning for 
all citizens on both sides of the boundary line. Closer eco- 
nomic connections may lead to closer political connections. 
Speaking a common language, devoted to the same traditions, 
knit by ties of blood and economic circumstance into a rela- 
tionship that nothing can sunder, and separated only by a 
boundary line whose lack of forts indicates a common trust, 
it is almost inevitable that Canada and the United States may 
be finally molded into an economic and political unit. This 
would be one of the most important results of the present 


World War. 
Fordham University. CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL. 


* * %* 


GoD AND THE FOUNDING FATHERS 


T HE YEAR 1789 stands out as one of the great turning 
points in the history of Western civilization. But to 
most people even in this country it recalls only the 
dramatic events of the sudden outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion. Because of a strangely latent conspiracy among our 
historians to represent the American Revolution as but an 
incidental by-product of eighteenth-century French revolu- 
tionary thought, we have been allowed to forget that it was 
months before the storming of the Bastille and the erratically 
flamboyant proclamation of the first French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man that our own Revolution was brought to 
a most successful close. 

On March 4, 1789, Congress met for the first time under 
the provisions of our present Constitution—the only written 
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Constitution ever to be founded directly on an explicit ratifica- 
tion by the people themselves. On April 30 of this same year 
and just five days before the ill-fated meeting of the French 
Estates-General at Versailles, Washington delivered his first 
Inaugural Address in New York. Read in the light of pres- 
ent events, his words would seem to have been inspired by 
a prophetic vision not only of the sharp contrasts in principle 
between the French Revolution and our own, but of the future 
world-wide importance of the singularly sound ethical prin- 
ciples that actuated the whole legal method of procedure that 
was followed throughout the initial period of our great and 
unprecedented experiment in constitutional government. As 
the father of his country in a very real sense, none was better 
qualified by personal experience to remind his fellow-citizens: 


No people can be bound to acknowledge and adore the invisible hand which 
conducts the affairs of men, more than the people of the United States. Every 
step by which they have advanced to the character of an independent nation 
seems to have been distinguished by some token of providential agency; and 
in the important revolution just accomplished in the system of their united 
government, the tranquil deliberations and voluntary consent of so many 
distinct communities, from which the event has resulted, cannot be compared 
with the means by which most governments have been established, without 
some return of pious gratitude, along with an humble anticipation of the 
future blessings which the past seems to presage. 


One need only compare such manifestations of a deep con- 
viction on the part of our early leaders of the importance of 
religion in human affairs with what we know of the French 
Revolution, with its senseless Civil Constitution of the Clergy, 
its prohibition of the worship of God, and its substitution of 
the goddess of Reason, to gauge which of the two historic 
movements contributed most to the cause of genuine liberty. 

At the very outset of the controversy that led to our Dec- 
laration of Independence, James Otis put the question: 

Is not government founded on grace? No. Nor on force? No. Nor on 


compact? Nor property? Not altogether on either. Has it any solid founda- 
tion? Any chief cornerstone, but what accident or confusion may lay one 
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moment and destroy the next? I think it has an everlasting foundation in 
the unchangeable will of God, the author of nature, whose laws never vary. 


Later in the Declaration of Independence itself we were 
held to have assumed “among the powers of the earth the 
Separate and equal station to which the laws of nature and 
of nature’s God entitle” us; and on the same ground it was 
maintained: “that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

That these rights were assumed to derive their full meaning 
as a basis for constitutional limitations from their definite 
religious implications is clear from a letter written by Madi- 
son to Monroe in 1786, the year previous to that in which the 
Federal Convention met at Philadelphia. In this letter 
Madison said: 


There is no maxim, in my opinion, which is more liable to be misapplied, 
and which, therefore, more needs elucidation, than the current one, that the 
interest of the majority is the political standard of right and wrong. Taking 
the word “‘interest”’ as synonymous with “ultimate happiness,” in which sense 
it is qualified with every necessary moral ingredient, the proposition is no 
doubt true. But taking it in the popular sense as referring to immediate 
augmentation of property and wealth, nothing can be more false. In the 
latter, it would be the interest of the majority in every community to despoil 
and enslave the minority of individuals. 


Finally, if there is one thing that stands out in the tradi- 
tion we inherit from the Founding Fathers of this great nation, 
from James Otis’s early utterances to the lectures on the 
philosophy of law delivered by James Wilson at the College 
of Philadelphia, it is that there can be no escape from what 





1This expression taken from Jean Jacques Burlamaqui’s Principles of Natural and 
Politic Law was understood by the signers of the Declaration of Independence to 
include not merely temporal but ultimate happiness as well. It is this last that 
constitutes the only true objective basis for natural rights. Man having the inherent 
duty in his own nature to pursue his final end has the inalienable rights to all the 
necessary means to the attainment of that end. It is noteworthy that this expression 
is conspicuously absent from the Virginia Bill of Rights, and also from the French 
Declarations of the Rights of Man, which were more or less replicas of the Virginia 
Bill of Rights. 
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is now confusedly called authoritarianism, or the arbitrary 
dominion of man over man, backed by mere force and decep- 
tion, except in the acknowledgment that the ultimate founda- 
tion for the indispensable and rightful authority of all just 
law and government is the paramount law of God both natural 
and revealed. This was the true import of the notable passage 
incorporated into the Farewell Address from Hamilton’s 
rough draft, in which Washington declared: 


This government, the offspring of your own choice, uninfluenced and un- 
awed, adopted upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely 
free in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting security with 
energy, and containing within itself a provision for its own amendment, has 
a just claim to your confidence and support. Respect for its authority, com- 
pliance with its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined by 
the fundamental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political system 
is the right of the people to make and alter their Constitution of government. 
But the Constitution which at any time exists, till changed by an explicit 
and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The 
very idea of the power of the people to establish government presupposes 
the duty of every individual to obey the established government. 


In the light of such a tradition it would be salutary for us 
to realize that to refuse to acknowledge the will of God the 
Creator as basic to all obligations, public as well as private, 
can only lead in the long run to our being forced to pay our 


respects to the likes of Hitler. 
Fordham University. MOoRHOUSE F. X. MILLAR. 
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The Task of 
Restoring Christendom 


Ross HOFFMAN 


WO BOOKS which analyze the world crisis in the 

light of Catholic tradition have come in the last year 

from two eminent British authors and editors, Dawson 
of the Dublin Review, and de la Bedoyere of the Catholic 
Herald.’ Both men have long studied and written wisely of 
forces that worked to produce the great anarchy; both are 
admirably equipped to probe those depths of the human 
spirit’s history which lie below surfaces that satisfy the minds 
of columnists, commentators, and many historians of eco- 
nomics and diplomacy. 

Dawson is one of the world’s foremost students of that mys- 
terious chemistry of life which inhabits and informs cultures 
and civilizations. He has contemplated these, inquiring for 
the principles that govern their natures, with the same search- 
ing patience that marked Newman’s thought on the Church 
or Burke’s reflections on political society. He wrote the best 
book that exists on the formation of Christendom, and for 
the last ten years has been diagnosing the diseases afflicting 
the body of the great world society which was formed by the 
expansion of Christendom. The condition, as he sees it, is this: 

In the last hundred years western men, acting upon the 
principles of false liberalism and unbridled capitalism, and 
inspired by a veritably religious faith in deified abstractions 
such as Reason, Science, Nature, Progress, Humanity, con- 
quered time and space and envisaged the complete subjugation 


1THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIons. By Christopher Dawson. New York: Sheed 
& Ward, 1942. Pp. 222. $2.50. 

CHRISTIAN Crisis. By Michael de la Bedoyere. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1942. Pp. 210. $1.75. 
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of nature to human purpose. They were able to do this be- 
cause the spirit of freedom, belief in reason, and natural 
science were the fruits of their formation as men of Christen- 
dom. They created a civilization capable of conquering the 
world, but in conquering the world that civilization lost its 
soul; as a result it is losing the world as well. Instead of rais- 
ing a new Jerusalem of utopian peace and abundance, the 
nations rebuilt Babylon; and the city is in ruins. ‘They 
brought into being gigantic engines of scientific and economic 
power, but failed to harness this power to serve the spiritual 
purposes which are the life of civilization. As a result, “the 
world is drunk and poisoned with power, as primitive peoples 
have been poisoned by gin and germs and gunpowder.” Nor 
is the anarchy only material, economic and political, but also 
moral, mental and psychological. The mind has lost contact 
with reality, there has been a shipwreck of reason, and malig- 
nant hatreds fester in souls that have been emptied of all 
charity. So that not only have the prophetic warnings of the 
last-century Popes come true, but the demons that haunted 
the brains of Nietzsche and Dostoievsky “have invaded the 
world of men and become its masters.” Seventy years ago 
when these strange voices from the misty wilderness were 
foretelling the doom of a world sunken in bourgeois material- 
ism, Leo XIII, sitting on Christendom’s oldest throne and 
speaking from the capital of western civilization, declared 
that “the very notion of civilization is a fiction of the brain 
if it rest not on the abiding principles of truth and the un- 
changing laws of virtue and justice.” Because those prin- 
ciples had lost hold on men’s minds, “Our epoch,” said this 
wise Pope, was “rushing wildly along the straight road to 
destruction.” ‘Thirty years ago we crashed on the rocks, per- 
haps fatally since no real recovery followed. But there was 
a respite with another chance vouchsafed ; now we have failed 
again and our last state is worse than the first. The Pit has 
opened. The full magnitude of the disaster is only to be 
seen in realizing that what has happened is nothing less than 
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the triumph of “the powers of the abyss—the dark forces that 
have been chained by a thousand years of Christian civiliza- 
tion and which have now been set free to conquer the world.” 
The position is more terrifying than the collapse of Rome’s 
proud ancient empire, since that was “an external disaster 
which left the sources of spiritual vitality unimpaired,” while 
the catastrophe of our age seems a condemnation to failure 
of a fifteen-hundred-year effort to build a Christian order. 
It is as if men labored long to found a city or cultivate a 
garden in a wilderness only to have the jungle conquer in the 
end. We are passing, says Mr. Dawson, 

through one of the great turning points of history—a judgment of the nations 
as terrible as any of those which the prophets described. We see all the 
resources of science and technology of which we were so proud devoted 
methodically to the destruction of our world. And behind this material 
destruction there are even greater evils, the loss of freedom and the loss of 
hope, the enslavement of whole peoples to an inhuman order of violence and 


oppression. 


The apocalyptic tone of Mr. Dawson’s book—especially 
strong in his early chapters—does not indicate a surrender to 
the mood of pessimism which may have tempted but for- 
tunately failed to conquer his country in its long hour of dark- 
ness. Nor is it inspired by the mere spectacle of pagan 
Nazism running wild over Europe. He sees that the war is 
“only the external symptom of the diseases from which not 
only Germany and not only Europe but the whole world is 
suffering”; and he does not despair of recovery, of turning 
back the jungle and rebuilding the earthly city which is 
Christendom. But he is not blind to the dimensions of the 
task, nor to the fact that its accomplishment means a good 
deal more than defeating the present enemy in battle. The 
secularized Democracy, which fights in defense of certain 
vague and diluted moral traditions deriving from the old 
community of Christian nations, is but dimly aware of the 
values at stake. These are not to be subsumed under the 
heading of Democracy as that word is understood by those 
who mouth it most often. The good cause is something more 
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than a defense of certain political institutions; it is, in the 
words of Cardinal Liénart, the preservation of “a humane 
and Christian civilization, built with infinite patience.” The 
work of building this was not completed in the Middle Ages 
but has continued through modern times, and no one is less 
inclined than Dawson to write the whole modern develop- 
ment into the story of raising a new Babylon. There are many 
stones in that ruined edifice which are needed for the recon- 
struction of another and better city, but the great danger 
facing the democracies is the absence of a clear understanding 
of the nature of the task. Hence they have been undermined 
from within by a process of disintegration sapping their vital- 
ity, confusing their minds, and weakening their powers of 
resistance. And now that their immense mobilization for 
total war gives promise of yielding a military victory, they 
face the peril of raising up and perpetuating impersonal State 
tyrannies which may bear the name “democratic” but are no 
less totalitarian, no more cognizant of human and spiritual 
values, no less inspired by anarchic purposes, than the present 
totalitarian enemies; in which event it would be idle to look 
for true pacification or a strengthening of the shaken and sag- 
ging foundations of civilization. 

If temporal salvation is to come there must be a rediscovery 
of that sense of membership in the international community 
which was once the mark of Christendom. If the sundered 
parts of our body could be rejoined, not mechanically but 
organically, life might flow into it again and we might be 
resurrected. But no mere revival of religion can accomplish 
this because religion itself has been a disunifying force. 
Christendom was rent long before the rise of the fanatic and 
neo-pagan secular religions which have flourished during the 
last few hundred years. “Beneath the ideological conflicts 
which divide the modern world,” Dawson writes, ‘there lie 
the old theological conflicts which were ignored during the 
last two centuries of material progress but which nevertheless 
have left a profound trauma in the European soul.” Here 
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lie seeds of disorder embedded deep in our spiritual and psy- 
chological history: hidden sources of conflict which need to 
be brought to light if we are even to hope for mutual under- 
standing and reconciliation. Dawson is at his best in un- 
covering these, especially that one which lies beneath the 
struggle between the Nazi tyranny and the western democ- 
racies. 

The roots of this antagonism are in the clashing social 
attitudes produced by the two main religious traditions of 
the Protestant world, Lutheran and Calvinist. The former, 
because of its exaggerated sense of human depravity and the 
wickedness of “the world,” virtually abandoned the fight 
against the Devil’s claim to be the prince of this world, and 
took refuge in the inner sanctuary of faith and conscience. 
Luther himself likened the world to “an inn where the Devil 
is master,” and told his followers they must expect nothing 
but evil and suffering during their sojourn: “Thou wilt never 
succeed in bringing about that it should happen otherwise. 
If thou wilt live among the wolves then one must howl with 
them.” Of such is the Lutheran tradition. Necessarily it 
involved a mysterious and irrational conception of natural 
law, of that law which all men must obey if order and justice 
are to govern in their affairs. For if the civil, social and 
political world must inevitably be governed by dark forces, 
what room is there for that universal and rational law of 
virtue and justice which Aristotle, Cicero, St. Thomas and 
all the great philosophers have discerned as a divine ordinance 
delivered to the human race and known by it through the light 
of natural reason? With the Lutheran spirit of world renun- 
ciation there went, not paradoxically but naturally, an awe- 
some, superstitious and worshipful respect for the powers of 
this world. The wicked prince, the tyrant, must be obeyed, 
for in this inscrutable way the Lord chastens His Own; the 
hard hand of the despot is yet the mysterious hand of God. 
Thus oppressive evil undergoes a kind of deification and 
obedience to injustice becomes a Christian virtue. Luther’s 
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“true Christian,” like the Jew before the Advent, is a member 
of a chosen people—chosen for the cross and suffering, to be 
sure, but none the less a holy community for whose good the 
Lord uses all other nations and powers as instrumental rods 
for His just chastizing. Link this doctrine of the chosen 
people with the doctrine of passive submission to the powers 
that be; then tie up both doctrines with the actual facts of 
human nature, and you will understand how piety can go 
hand in hand with brutality, “howling with the wolves.” 
Here is one key to the riddle of Prussianism which F. W. 
Foerster defined so well as “a highly developed morality in 
the service of pure immorality . . . Christianity in the service 
of Antichrist.” Whoever would understand Hitlerism will 
have to go beyond studying the currents of neo-paganism and 
investigate that trauma which the sixteenth-century revolt 
left in the German soul, predisposing it to contradict both the 
rationality and the universality of the natural law. 

Similarly, beneath Western Democracy lie seeds hidden in 
the Calvinist tradition. Calvinism also envisaged Christians 
as forming a holy community—chosen, the “elect” of God— 
but the duty of this community was not to cringe passively, 
obey despots, and acknowledge the Devil’s proprietorship of 
the inn. Rather it was to dispute this usurpation, to offer a 
revolutionary challenge, banish the dark powers, and in- 
augurate the reign of the saints on earth. Calvinists formed 
a militant counter-church, and although Lutheran conserva- 
tism retained more relics of the older Catholic order, Cal- 
vinism was more like Catholicism in its attitude toward politi- 
cal tyranny and in proclaiming the identity of the natural law 
with the moral law. The supreme temporal goal of the elect 
community was to establish the reign of this law. The striv- 
ing produced the Genevan and Dutch republics, the Crom- 
wellian Commonwealth, New England. Secularized, it led 
to the natural-rights philosophy, liberal democracy, and the 
immense moral effort of recent centuries to bring into being 
the good State and the good society. Behind all this, 
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lies the ideal of the Holy Community, secularized in so far as it is now 
applied to great civilized nations but still preserving its moral activism and 
its will to dominate and reform the world. . . . While the German com- 
bination of realism and mysticism, of external discipline and internal anarchy 
. .. has its roots in the Lutheran world view with its conception of humanity 
as the passive instrument of the mighty forces of irrational nature and ir- 
resistible grace. . . . Luther’s conception of the Natural Law, in so far as 
it affects the state, is a realistic recognition of the concrete order of society 
produced by Providence in the course of history... . It is the Natural law 
of irrationalism. Calvin, on the other hand, regarded the Natural Law in 
the traditional way as identical with the moral law, as the norm to which 
all social and individual behaviour must conform, and which rests, in the 
last resort, on the will of God as revealed to man’s reason and conscience. 
And this opposition still holds good today. . . . For the conflict between 
Western democracy and Nazi Germany is at bottom a conflict between two 
opposite conceptions of Natural Law and consequently of public morality. 


Examination of these roots of spiritual and psychological 
history is extremely profitable to the understanding. It throws 
light not only on the conflict between Democracy and Totali- 
tarianism, but also on the issues that divide Communist Russia 
from the West; for beneath the closed world of Bolshevism 
lies the closed world of Orthodox Russia frozen in spiritual 
isolation; and back of the Pan-Proletarianism of the Comin- 
tern lie the Pan-Orthodox and Pan-Slav movements of the 
last century. Light too is thrown on the position of the Catho- 
lic Church and the anguish of the Catholic conscience in the 
present dark hour. The Catholic political conscience has an 
affinity to the Lutheran tradition to the extent that this recog- 
nizes realistically the concrete order wrought by Providence 
through history, but it recoils in horror from German irra- 
tionalism, denial of the universal, and submission to power 
without regard for right and true authority. On the other 
hand, the Catholic conscience is in agreement with the Cal- 
vinist-Democratic tradition, and even with that of the Com- 
munists, to the extent that these affirm the reality of universal 
moral law, but is hostile to many prevalent conceptions of the 
nature of that law and is profoundly suspicious of the secular- 
ist utopianism that pervades these traditions. The Church, 
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moreover, rejects the ideal of a “holy community” and has 
always seen the danger of Christians regarding themselves as 
an elect body, pivot of the world’s history; since our Lord 
did not come into the world to found a sect for covert meet- 
ings at the Devil’s inn or to set up a dictatorship of saints, 
but to save the whole human race and found a universal em- 
pire of charity and justice. These are the deep reasons which 
explain why the Papacy has remained neutral in the present 
war, and why it is impossible for the Catholic conscience to 
assent unreservedly to all that calls itself by the name 
Democracy. 

Today the democratic world represents a thoroughly secu- 
larized culture. If it has not been emptied of the religion 
which was the source of its life, it has certainly come to be 
primarily a material organization of society toward strictly 
temporal ends, and to regard religion as a private individual 
matter having little or no relation to social, economic and 
political concerns. The history of Western society in the last 
few centuries reveals an expanding spiritual void which has 
been filled, emptied and refilled by secular idealisms ruling 
men’s minds with the force of a religion. In the nineteenth 
century the most powerful of these was faith in progress 
through political liberalism and science. The failure of lib- 
eralism to solve the problems of social justice and security led 
to its eclipse or absorption in the twentieth century by Social- 
ism and Nationalism, the marriage of which produced the 
mighty totalitarian thing. But this development did not come 
to full and poisonous flower until after liberalism had de- 
stroyed a vast part of the world’s historic state-system and 
attempted to organize a universal peace under the League of 
Nations. We are fighting today against the backwash of 
that effort, against barbaric forces which liberalism unwit- 
tingly released when it lost contact with its own roots in the 
Christian doctrines of freedom, human dignity and the natural 
law. For it was this rupture that opened the void for the 
false religions to enter. Today they compete for supremacy 
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in a world that none of them can possibly govern because 
none possesses true principles of order. 

The chief merit of Mr. de la Bedoyere’s book is its ex- 
cellent analysis of these religions. They are: Socialism (or 
Communism), with its spiritual blindness and ignorance of 
the nature of man; Nationalism, with its tribalistic denial of 
Christendom and the universal moral law; and “Dawnism,” 
that is, utopian faith—liberal and socialist—in automatic so- 
cial progress toward an ever more golden tomorrow. ‘This 
last has been the pious and unconquerable faith of the “half- 
baked,” from the days of Condorcet, Paine and Priestley to 
our current sophomoric prophets of the “century of the com- 
mon man” that is to follow “Victory” in “the People’s war.” 
Mr. de la Bedoyere writes very intelligently and with much 
sympathy about all these movements of the spirit because he 
recognizes that they have appealed to a moral idealism, how- 
ever perverted, which is native to men, especially to men 
whose psychological formation has roots going back into our 
Christian past. 

Like Dawson, de la Bedoyere is blackly pessimistic as he 
ponders the awful madnesses and disorders now weighing 
heavy on the world. Christendom has vanished, leaving be- 
hind few traces in the social and political formations of the 
modern age; ahead lies either “a totally new spiritual order” 
or a “prolonged Dark Age,” unless by some miraculous dis- 
pensation Christianity can “insert itself again into what re- 
mains of the structure of western civilization.” Dare we hope 
for this, and can we do anything effective to hasten such 
a restoration? Answering these questions is the main business 
of both authors in the latter pages of their books, and it is 
here that their thought becomes less clear, less realistic and 
concretely positive than one might wish. 

Despite having recognized that the modern Babylon is fall- 
ing to ruin, Dawson apparently accepts as inevitable the con- 
tinuation of the large planned, bureaucratic and semi-social- 
istic States which the industrial revolution and total war have 
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brought into being. They are going to endure, he thinks, 
and the problem we face, if there is to be a Christian restora- 
tion, is how “to open this new world of apparently soulless 
and soul-destroying mechanism” to the world of spiritual 
reality: how to Christianize the New Leviathan. He pro- 
poses the rediscovery of the natural law and resurrection of 
the idea of Christendom. But that only states the problem 
and does not point its solution. Nor does Mr. Dawson ad- 
vance much further toward concrete proposals when he urges 
the return to Christian unity, forecasts the approaching end 
of the age of Christian schisms under the pressure of demonic 
forces now abroad, and points with hope to the development 
of the spirit of duty, or vocation, in the new collectivist order. 
So that in the last analysis his thought comes down to a 
recognition that “no human power can stop the progress to 
the abyss” and a soundly orthodox hope that God will not 
permit the permanent triumph of the forces of evil. De la 
Bedoyere comes to the same conclusion. He too foresees a 
future of secularist, highly organized, collectivist States 
weighing hard on the human spirit, and rests his hope on the 
multiplication of completely Christianized persons who 
should “by example and encouragement be a constant element 
of ‘re-ordering’ within secularist society.” These persons must 
overcome in their souls the schism which has shut spiritual 
values from nearly all spheres of life. Instead of retreating 
into a sectarian isolation, they must claim their full citizenship 
rights in the secular world; and each must strive to realize in 
himself the old medieval harmony of State and Church, tem- 
poral and spiritual, nature and Grace; so that each becomes, 
as it were, “a focus of Christendom.” Were such persons to 
multiply to hundreds of millions they “could hardly fail to 
restore to society its heritage of Christian spiritual force and 
order.” 

All this, of course, is true and it is important to recognize 
not only that there can be no restoration of Christendom with- 
out a mighty outpouring of grace and quickening of the spirit, 
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but that the highly organized societies of our time—if they are 
to endure—will need a dedication to spiritual purposes even 
more urgently than the less organized ones of the past. But 
to say this is to say little that is directly pertinent to the most 
pressing secular problem of the age: the one problem which 
offers some promise of at least partial solution by reason work- 
ing pragmatically upon the experience of the living genera- 
tion. I mean the problem of restoring law, order, reason and 
realism in economic relations and in the State. Without doubt 
the fundamental disease of modern civilization is religious 
apostasy which has sewn disorder in the mind and in civil and 
social institutions. But these are natural, not supernatural 
institutions. We can certainly act to improve them by having 
recourse to what reason may be left in the world, and do this 
without using words that are incomprehensible to those who 
doubt or do not know the truths of religion. 

A vast part of the modern disorder is not due to apostasy 
from Christianity, or to materialistic greed, or diabolism, or 
false religions, but to folly, extravagance, miscalculating judg- 
ments, wishful thinking, and lack of good political and eco- 
nomic education. In the last half-century tremendous de- 
mands have been made upon the human understanding by the 
complexities of civilized life. Problems have faced us which 
we have hardly been able to define, let alone to solve. Con- 
sider the grave social question of how to provide an economic 
sufficiency and security for the mass of men. In the last four 
decades the matter’s urgency has pressed hard on all govern- 
ments, driving them to experiment with novelties and to adopt, 
without guidance of precedent, broad and costly programs of 
reform. It has inspired communism, fascism, socialism and 
socialistic liberalism, has diverted thought from high matters 
of State and forced great public actions in defiance of eco- 
nomic realities. Nearly all these actions have had results very 
different from whet their authors hoped and expected. We 
have seen communism, which aimed at abolishing all political 
authority, recreate the militarism and bureaucracy of the Rus- 
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sian empire. We have seen fascism after invoking the doc- 
trines of socialism and Wilsonian national self-determination, 
turn out to be mere preparation and mobilization for war. 
And we have seen liberal socialism pile up debts, squander 
public funds to make a Roman holiday for politicians and 
bureaucrats, rip the State with schisms and lay it open to 
attack from without or revolution from within. During the 
whole of this century, but especially since 1917—the year of 
the American entry into the first World War and the fall of 
the Russian monarchy—our whole civilization has been swept 
by a passionate utopian movement to create the good society 
with hardly a thought for sustaining or creating the good 
State; that is, constitutional political society which respects 
law, morals, reason and economic reality. Our age has been 
wanting in nothing so much as in genuine statecraft, states- 
manlike intelligence, political philosophy and sound political 
education. We have been desperately short of men with the 
intelligence to discern and the courage to declare that the 
“spirit of the laws” must be observed, that there are many 
things a democratic State must neither do nor tolerate if it is 
to go on being a democratic State. 

Is it too much to believe that the immense world crisis may 
teach men by painful experience that limits must be set to the 
most generous of reforms, that the price of security may be 
servitude, that there are spheres of life which the legislative 
must not invade if the peace of society and the freedom of 
men are to be maintained, that backbreaking debts and taxes 
which destroy property and savings may be too great a price to 
pay for social services, that tribalistic nationalism is not the 
right basis of political society, that racialist doctrines defeat 
every good social purpose, that respect for religious freedom 
is an essential condition for the practice of civilized life? 
These are all secular questions which have been scandalously 
ignored in the democratic world during this era of political 
ignorance and cowardice; and the fact goes far in explaining 
how we reached the present pass. If we can face up to such 
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questions—and why should we not?—in the years that lie im- 
mediately ahead, we ought to be able to salvage a good deal 
from the wreckage of Christendom—enough at any rate to 
begin the restoration. It seems to me, therefore, that Catholic 
thinkers would do well to soften the note of mourning over a 
ruined society and address themselves realistically to the task 
of pointing the practical lessons in politics and economics 
which the experience of this generation has revealed. They 
know how to pray to the Holy Ghost—that fount of wisdom 
which bathes the mind clear:and clean—and they ought to 
be able to contribute much in accomplishing this task. If it 
can be done, the way will be open for men to hear the Gospel 
preached, to turn back the jungle and rebuild the city. I 
should like to see Mr. Dawson, who has probed so deeply into 
social and cultural phenomena, turn his powerful mind more 
directly upon the concrete problems which arise from the 
shipwreck of statecraft and political economy. 
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Organic Government and the 
Reconstruction of Europe 


FRANCIS STUART CAMPBELL 


EVER BEFORE in history since the days of the 
Founding Fathers have Americans shown such in- 
terest in the age-old question of the intrinsic value 

of the various forms of government. America’s participation 
in global issues, the challenge of totalitarianism, the hos- 
pitality tendered to refugees, representing political ideolo- 
gies known to many Americans only by hearsay, have con- 
tributed to the new interest. The philosophical approach to 
this momentous question has been supplemented by the works 
of such political and socio-historical thinkers as the late 
Guglielmo Ferrero, who in three searching volumes defined 
the essence of a legitimate government, and Professor Pitirim 
Sorokin, whose analysis of basic socio-cultural forms in four 
powerful volumes has thrown a new light on the complex 
question of cultural types.” It is unlikely that the Italian 
historian in his Swiss exile read Professor Sorokin’s last vol- 
umes before his untimely death, and the work of the Ameri- 
can-Russian sociologist was begun before Ferrero started on 
his trilogy. Yet there is an interesting inner cohesion between 
Ferrero’s threefold forms of government (“legitimate,” 
“quasi-legitimate” and “illegitimate’’) and Sorokin’s “idea- 
tional,” “idealistic” and “sensate’ manifestations of culture. 

Ferrero’s concept of legitimacy may be summed up as an 
absence of fear between governed and governors in a poli- 
tical nation. [legitimacy is characterized by fear which leads 
automatically to suppression and brutalities. Quasi-legiti- 
macy may be vaguely identified with the partly successful 


1 The Gamble: Bonaparte in Italy (London, 1939); The Reconstruction of Europe 
(New York, 1941); The Principles of Power (New York, 1942). 
2 Social and Cultural Dynamics. Four volumes (New York, 1937-41). 
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efforts of illegitimate governors to achieve legitimacy. Soro- 
kin’s ideational cultural period is one of faith; the idealistic 
age is critical and intellectual in which knowledge replaces 
wisdom; the sensate era—our own—stands under the animal- 
istic sign of mere sentiments, desires and instincts. Even from 
this over-simplification it is evident that numerous parallels 
exist between these two systems. 

Making use of part of Ferrero’s argument and borrowing 
from Sorokin may help us to map out the essence of three 
types of government which deserve to be discussed in regard 
to practical affinities and to their feasibility. 

The ideal form of government is “organic government” ; 
it is stable, unquestioned; it is based on love or is at least 
accepted with indifference. The nation considers it to be a 
natural feature of their existence like their plains, rivers, 
mountains or historic buildings. The nation regards it as 
children regard their parents; it may be from time to time 
corrupt or inefficient; it may commit blunders; yet an alter- 
native is never seriously contemplated. It is by no means 
considered to be the most perfect organism imaginable, and 
criticism may be voiced freely—criticism in no way resented 
by the governors, because the opposition demands greater 
perfection, not change. The mind is permitted to attack 
executives freely because the institutions and offices are an- 
chored in the people’s hearts. Power is thought to exist only 
in the service of authority and the basic authority remains 
unchallenged. The people no more feel the burden of their 
government than we feel the weight of the head on our 
shoulders. Minor changes and shortcomings remain either 
unobserved or unresented. It only remains to add that the 
element of time is necessary to bring organic government 
to full bloom. Decades and generations are necessary to 
anchor it in the hearts of a nation. But while it needs ages 
to grow to full stature, like a living organism it can be de- 
stroyed and poisoned in a very short time. 

Before discussing a second form of government it is well 
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to remember that the pure type of government is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. The conglomerating tendency is 
specially true of “government in flux.” It is unstable, fluc- 
tuating, and stands under discussion. The nation does not 
consider it to be an inevitability but rather an arrangement 
ad hoc, to be readily discarded when exigencies demand it. 
The relationship between governed and governors is one of 
suspicion, not of affection, and can be likened to a civil mar- 
riage which by its very nature does not exclude divorce. It 
is frequently characterized by an abundance of checks and 
written guarantees all calculated to avoid arbitrariness. 
Authority is somehow weakened on account of the instability 
of the structure, and power is therefore viewed as an in- 
centive to corruption, if not as corruption itself. Groups and 
persons strive for authorized power; there is a constant chal- 
lenging of everything and everybody combined with propa- 
ganda, discussion, persuasion. Persuasion is the very basis 
of this type of government, as love or pietas is the psycho- 
logical foundation of Organic Government. This form of 
government has a specific affinity to acquisitive and com- 
petitive societies, which are societies of the mind, not of 
the heart. The popularizing intellectual in alliance with the 
plutocrat is the natural leader. The specific danger of the 
form lies partly in its instability, partly in this propagandistic 
aspect. Behind the over-organized efforts of persuasion lurks 
the totalitarian danger. 

Totalitarianism as we know it is in itself a mixed type of 
government. The third form, “government by terror,” is 
one of its most important elements. Government by Terror 
is based on fear and is aimed at physical bodies; the fear of 
the population is only matched by the uneasiness of the rulers 
or leaders. Whether it assumes the form of a tyrannis or 
that of a foreign occupation, resentment, power without 
authority—illegitimacy—and a total lack of generosity char- 
acterize it. There is an undeclared war on between governors 
and governed and every criticism of the State is therefore 
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automatically considered to be an opening of hostilities. This 
form of government is in a superficial way the most efficient 
of the three because it enforces its rules with lightning ra- 
pidity in strict uniformity; the loss of time in the predomi- 
nantly persuasive governments-in-flux and the easygoing life 
under organic governments are natural obstacles to speed and 
swift aggressiveness. Yet government by force remains brit- 
tle; more so than government in flux it rests on success. Gov- 
ernment by force, when destroyed, hardly leaves a trace, 
whereas the corpse of organic government is always a major 
problem for those who want to eliminate it entirely. Gov- 
ernment by force can easily be overthrown by assassinations, 
war or invasions; an organic government, on the other hand, 
can never be undermined by an intellectual opposition as 
long as it is well anchored in the hearts and has not gone to 


seed.® 
THE AMERICAN MIRACLE 


We have emphasized the fact that these forms can rarely 
be found in a pure form. The United States, for instance, is 
an interesting, but by no means unique, synthesis of the first 
and second type. It is the Constitution which is the unques- 
tioned, stable and organic element in American political life 


3The following schematic summary has been drawn up in the hope that it may 
help as a visual aid to the reader: 
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and not the changing legislatures and administrations. The 
European visitor is always struck by the great discrepancy 
in the respect paid to the Constitution (as well as to the mem- 
ory of the Signers and designers) and the suspicion if not 
the contempt shown to politicians and bureaucrats. The 
strength and the stability of the United States rests largely 
on such symbols as the flag, the memory of the men of 1776 
and—last, not least—the document upon which the political 
structure and institutions of this country rests. No other 
country ever succeeded in elevating its Constitution, a mere 
written agreement, to the rank of an organic, determinating, 
stable and dominating authority. The reason for this success 
is twofold: first, the geographical isolation of the North- 
American Continent which gave to the Constitution an op- 
portunity of peaceful acceptance and survival, that is, the 
necessary time to assume slowly but steadily organic status 
although it was born under the pangs of a civil and national 
war; secondly, the legalistic mind and outlook, an Anglo- 
Saxon (and perhaps even Roman) heritage. The countries 
of Continental Europe have too restless a political existence 
in a veritable cauldron of political ideologies and military 
adventures, their outlook is much too individualistic and, in 
spite even of the much vaunted Latin clarity, too irrational 
(or supra-rational) to go the same way as the United States. 
Europe is not a Continent of slow and painstaking crystal- 
lizations. 

The whole political welfare and well-being of this coun- 
try is therefore intrinsically connected with the sentiments 
tendered by Americans to their Constitution and common 
historical memories. From European experiences we can 
gather that “government in flux” pure and simple never lasts 
long. Among strongly individualistic, passionate and intel- 
lectualized nations—unless they agree on fundamentals—it 
tends to a sudden and brutal end. Compare the American 
Republic with the Weimar Republic. The latter’s constitu- 
tion was never an end in itself, or even an intermediate end, 
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but merely a framework for a fight to the finish. Of all Ger- 
man Parties only the democratic Staatsparte: (including a 
certain wing of the Center Party) was sincere in accepting 
the Weimar compromise as a lasting (“organic”) arrange- 
ment. Neither Socialists nor Communists, neither Nazis nor 
Royalists considered it to be anything but an arena for an 
all-out political war to be fought in newspapers, mass-meet- 
ings and demonstrations. In the United States, on the other 
hand, the Constitution and its spirit continues to be a living 
reality. The overwhelming majority of Americans want to 
see in their cherished parties simply servants of the Con- 
stitution; and the natural and logical result of common be- 
lief in the principles laid down by the Founding Fathers is a 
homogeneity of opinion throughout the country which in turn 
prevents the rise of third, fourth, fifth and sixth parties and 
assures a common ground for the two existing groups.. The 
common ground and the two-party system are, next to the 
organic element of the Constitution, the strongest political 


guarantee of the United States. Between them and the Con- 
stitution there is an obvious interdependence, but the fact 
remains that the real asset is the organic, unquestioned, stable 
element, the Documents of 1776 and 1789. 


THE EUROPEAN TRAGEDY 


If we make a survey of Europe in 1932 we find political 
nations in the possession of the first and second elements of 
government only in the north-west of the tortured Continent. 
These nations like England, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark and Iceland possessed strong and influential 
institutions characteristic of the government in flux. Yet the 
constitutions of these countries—and this is especially true 
of England—had, through a century of relative peace and 
well-being and on account of other circumstances, the chance 
of an inner acceptance. The political order in these coun- 
tries was not only intellectually accepted; it was in men’s 
blood. The royal rulers of these countries became part and 
parcel of the constitutions and introduced a further element 
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of stability. If we use the terminology of Ferrero, we may 
say that the kings and queens of England remained after their 
usurpation of 1688 “quasi-legitimate” for almost 200 years. 
Small republican groups existed in Britain during the rule 
of Queen Victoria; today a republican movement in the 
British Isles would seem ridiculous. Today monarchy in the 
British Isles is hors de discussion as never before since the 
Middle Ages. Republicanism in Scandinavia which made 
itself felt in Denmark for the last time in 1919 and 1920 is 
definitely dead. It was interesting to see the Finnish delegate 
deploring at the last Nordic Socialist Congress in Copen- 
hagen the absence of a monarchical “fixed point” in his own 
country, as an ultimate guarantee against the dreaded to- 
talitarian one-party rule. 

There were at that time no countries in Europe charac- 
terized by a purely organic government. Such a form seems 
feasible only in very young or very old, disillusioned nations. 
Only philosophers or illiterates would stand for it; not the 
modern, quick-witted, semi-educated masses. 

The vast majority of European countries in 1932 belonged 
to the government-in-flux type. They were significantly lack- 
ing in organic cohesion. Their public institutions and their 
official parties appealed to the senses or to the intellect, never 
to the heart, the Gemit. The Weimar Republic, the Third 
French Republic, the Austrian Republic, the Greek Re- 
public were born as a result of military disasters and national 
humiliations. The political life of these nations was noth- 
ing but experiments in balance, a dangerous tightrope walk- 
ing which sooner or later was bound to end in disaster. The 
survival of the Third French Republic was more assured by 
the enormous political corruption of the parties which re- 
turned, with a fixed rhythm, to the offices where the oppor- 
tunities for graft were limitless. In most other countries from 
Spain to Esthonia the so-called “Right” parties—rather racial- 
ist and nationalist than conservative—held the balance against 
the “Left.” In the last Reichstag, 280 National-Socialists 
faced 220 International-Socialists. In Austria 78 Mensheviks 
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faced 80 “Ultramontanes.” How could one dream of ever 
bringing the Carlists and the Federacion Anarquistica [bérica 
to the same denominator, or of reconciling the Catholic Slova- 
kian People’s Party with the Czech National-Socialists? 

The tightrope of the government-in-flux could not go on 
forever. The disastrous aspect of every oscillating govern- 
ment without organic elements lies in the fact that it has no 
chance whatever in an unsettled world to become organic. 
The intellectual discussions tend to become sterile if—as is 
usually the case—a common ground is absent. The failure 
to persuade results in hatred against the stubborn enemy who 
“must be taught a lesson.” The political parties cease to 
appeal for converts with reasoned arguments and appeal to 
the passions rather than to the intellect; the superior phycho- 
logical technique emerges victorious, and the “Maximalists,” 
whether Russian Bolsheviki or German National-Socialists, 
prevail in such a struggle; and it matters little whether this 
exasperated fight takes place within or outside the frame- 
work of a Constitution which is a dead letter. 

The result is the one-party State with a party leader on 
top. The egg-shells of the former Constitution are usually 
still lying about. The present German Republic is a classical 
example of this transition. The fundamental difference be- 
tween ancient and modern tyrannies is to be found in the 
omnipresence of elements of the second governmental type. 
Although the “flux” as such has ceased and has been replaced 
by the well-known phenomenon of the Terror devouring its 
own children, the machine of mass-persuasion works furi- 
ously beside the more sinister engines of sheer terror. Our 
age is basically much too “democratic” and the veneer of 
education too universal to permit the modern tyranny to dis- 
pense with efforts to get a real (non-terroristic) hold over 
the populace. Naturally all governments of the non-organic 
type have a desire to become organic in one way or another; 
government in flux in a pure stage has little chance on ac- 
count of its perpetual oscillations; it replaces the statesman 
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with politicians who come and go in rapid rotation. With 
tyranny it is somehow different; ancient personal tyrannies 
tried to become organic by evolving into monarchies, and 
these efforts were repeatedly successful. Even a relatively mod- 
ern dictator, the military adventurer Bonaparte, was very 
nearly within the goal of establishing a permanent organic 
order. The twentieth-century tyrant is unable to go this way; 
his past is not that of a gold-braided general but of an egali- 
tarian mobmaster, a “regular guy” whose very trump-card is 
his modest social status and his qualification to be or to be- 
come the personification of ““We, the People.” To reach for 
the purple would be for him almost political suicide; it would 
mean to all practical purposes a return to the ancient status 
of the solitary tyrant supported by a handful of efficient and 
inhuman henchmen. 

Yet modern tyranny is, as Alexis de Tocqueville prophesied 
with cruel clarity, an infinitely worse ordeal for the superior 
man than its ancient forerunner not only on account of the 
ubiquity of the modern State but also due to its propagandistic 
and popularistic features. —The modern tyranny tries to cre- 
ate a society of its own and the pressure it exercises is there- 
fore not only vertical (from “above’’), but also horizontal. 
A country enslaved by a foreign invasion and occupation is 
better off than a country in the chains of totalitarianism; in 
the first case there is only pressure from “above,” in the sec- 
ond case there is almost no escape except solitude or exile; 
the enemy not only appears in a uniform with a rattling sabre 
but dwells in every house and home. There is actually a silent 
civil war going on of one part of the population (wkich may 
or may not be a majority) enjoying the full support of its 
idolized Leviathan against another part. This struggle is 
fought with gallows and pamphlets, with policemen and 
party-philosophers who relentlessly pursue the attack against 
men’s minds. Yet it is exactly in the intellectual field that 
dictatorships fail most significantly. Human reasoning is a 
more elusive thing than some are wont to admit. Solovyev 
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has analyzed the deep inner connection between Holy Wis- 
dom and Love. True affection, which unlike mass-hysteria 
is lasting, has to be considered as the fundamental basis of 
organic (that is, good) government. The association of in- 
tellect and force alone is entirely satanic and sterile. 

It is interesting to see how modern totalitarianism embarks 
on military adventures once the parties formerly competing 
within the parliamentary framework have been paralyzed, 
jailed, exiled or exstirpated. The heart is static, but the mind 
has dynamic qualities and force can only manifest itself in 
actions. We then face the phenomenon of the “destructive 
mind” accompanied by the sheer love of annihilation; every- 
thing handed down from the past is suspected, assailed and 
if possible destroyed. The Leftist, regardless of whether he 
is Brown, Pink or Red, is essentially “futuristic” ; thus every- 
thing ends in a terrifying negation and a conscious nihilism. 


THE POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF A NEW EUROPE 


Georges Bernanos in his brilliant Lettre aux Anglais has 
warned us in a chapter addressed to the Americans against 
planning a European reconstruction in terms of central heat- 
ing, electric kitchens and radios for every family; yet there 
are large and influential groups in this country who see in 
the building up of Europe primarily an economic, technical 
or financial problem. We should recall the distinction of 
Péguy between pauvreté and misére. Poverty is by no means 
objectionable and it hardly constitutes a problem except for 
bankrupt millionaires. Real misery on the other hand can 
easily be avoided if Europe is blessed with stable govern- 
ments. 

This is the crux of the problem. Europe needs stable gov- 
ernments, which must be “organic” in nature. There are 
countries like England, Switzerland and Sweden which still 
enjoy organic government; there are others, like Denmark, 
which have an organic government although they are oc- 
cupied by the enemy; and, finally, we have countries like 
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Norway, the Netherlands and Belgium where organic gov- 
ernment can be restored with relative ease to its prewar form. 
In all other countries the answer to our problem is not so 
simple. Large-scale occupations by American and British 
troops in many areas of Central and Eastern Europe may 
be necessary in order to prevent massacres. Nothing is more 
dangerous than the desire to let the victims of this war “have 
a crack” at their present oppressors. Such slaughter would 
Cause immense harm because it would prevent cooperation 
in the future. To the existing strains no new ones should be 
added. To prevent further bloodshed is the only good reason 
for military occupation—not “punishment” or “re-educa- 
tion.” 

Of all the types, government by force is most quickly estab- 
lished. As an immediate administration is necessary wherever 
the bureaucratic machinery breaks down and chaos prevails, 
occupation (military rule) is the only possible alternative. 
But there is a further question: Which specific form of gov- 
ernment has, in particular cases, the best chance to become 
in the shortest possible time an organic institutionr No form 
of government, however quickly it may be “installed,” how- 
ever congenial it would be to the political concepts and tradi- 
tions of the victor, however popular it would be for the time 
being to a Government in Exile or to a handful of intellec- 
tuals, should be thought of unless it has a chance of rela- 
tively quick organic integration. An organic integration 
naturally takes time; it takes less time if it is a revival of 
political forms which live somehow in the “human” or in 
the historical memory of the nations involved. All other 
solutions lead to catastrophes sooner or later. 

Before we turn to the European map, a word must be said 
on the innate affinities between structures and characters of 
government. There were monarchies in Europe of the “quasi- 
legitimate” and “flux” such as Italy after the Rzsorgi- 
mento or the Polish Rzeczpospolita in the century before 
1795. There were and are “organic” Republics like the 
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United States, Switzerland and the various Italian Republics 
at certain periods in their history. We had tyrannical mon- 
archies and tyrannical republics. We must not fall into the 
errors of identifying the organic (legitimate) government 
with one which just has a majority of votes. Ferrero was 
very careful in pointing out that possible mistake. Our 
plebiscitarian dictatorships have based their ‘“quasi-legiti- 
mate” claims on these polling comedies; an organic govern- 
ment is something infinitely more subtle than the number of 
noses. Sentiments cannot be expressed by statistics. 

There remains the likelihood that the monarchical form 
of government has a real inner affinity to the organic type; 
at least so in the European scene. The family being there 
a strong natural unit, the idea of a rulership by another 
family looks less strange. The republican form of govern- 
ment was seldom able to captivate popular imagination to 
such an extent as to become truly organic. We have already 
referred to the absence of the legalistic mind on the Euro- 
pean Continent; another obstacle was the mere drabness of 
the republican tradition in most countries. There were few 
Republicans among the leading thinkers in pre-war Europe. 
There were some outstanding Liberals, but the number of 
democrats was limited. Without élites to support the demo- 
cratic idea, democracy as well as Republicanism tended to 
become a conviction of elementary school teachers, stump 
orators and literati. 

We have to ask ourselves the question whether it would 
be possible to invent or create a new governmental feature 
which might enhance the Republican form of government in 
Europe so that it could become, after the American pattern, at 
least a partly “organic” type. It may be that new ideas and 
concepts have arisen under the lid of the Nazi oppression 
in Europe. If that is the case we know nothing about them. 

Monarchy, although evicted from large areas in Europe 
after 1918, always retained subconsciously a certain attrac- 
tion. It was opposed by most political parties because it took 
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away their chance of gaining absolute power once the re- 
publican-constitutional stage was over, but every time the 
situation in a country became really desperate it emerged as 
a remedy. It was adopted by the Albanians in 1928 and by 
the Greeks in 1935. Chancellor Briining made a desperate 
effort in 1932 in the same direction, and forces in Austria 
worked between 1934 and 1938 for a similar goal. Dr. Benes 
of Czechoslovakia preferred the Anschluss to the restoration 
in Vienna, being enough of a realist to know that the States 
of the Little Entente which included his own country would 
quickly disintegrate, once the Habsburgs should reappear 
in the Danubian valley. 

If those elements in the United Nations that want to fashion 
European States after the pattern of the United States with 
the help of certain Governments in Exile prevail, what 
would be the result? Would there be another republican 
constitution for Germany? Let us assume for argument’s 
sake that the defunct political parties could be resuscitated ; 
would then the Center Party, the Socialists and Communists, 
the Nationalists and perhaps certain surviving Nazi groups 
try to vie peacefully for mandates? Would not all parties 
in Central and Eastern Europe incriminate and accuse each 
other for having facilitated wittingly or unwittingly the 
catastrophe or for having cooperated with the enemy? And 
the problem of parties and party-rule is still small in com- 
parison with the problem of ethnic groups. Any reconstruc- 
tion on a nationalistic basis seems perfectly impossible; 85 
per cent of the Sudeten-Germans voted for Henlein (and 
indirectly against the Czechoslovakian Republic) in 1938. 
The Croats immediately sided with the Axis powers whom 
they greeted as liberators from Serb hegemony. The Slovaks 
were no more loyal to the Czechs than the Széklers to the 
Rumanians or many Alsatians to the French. The “ram- 
shackle” Austro-Hungarian Empire fought in the First World 
War for fifty-two months; Czechoslovakia and Rumania sur- 
rendered without fighting a shot, and Yugoslavia melted 
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away within a week. This is by no means a reflection on the 
military bravery of the citizens of these States, largely cre- 
ated in 1919. The Serb and Czech are excellent soldiers, 
but so are the Sudeten-Germans and the Croats, the Magyars 
and the Széklers. Czechoslovakia was economically one of 
the best balanced States in Europe but the ethnic nationali- 
ties were not integrated in its political structure. They could 
vote and enjoyed democratic liberties but at the same time 
most of the 52 per cent of non-Czechs were determined to 
join neighboring States where their “race” was dominant or 
to have a State of their own. In an organic plurinational 
State there must be a will to symbiosis (as in Switzerland) 
and this willingness to live together needs psychological and 
historical premises which the “Countries of the Crown of St. 
Wenceslaus” once definitely possessed. The Czechs by invok- 
ing in 1918 the principle of “racial” nationality actually put 
their whole State on a wrong basis; today the number of 
Central-Europeans who clearly see that their part of the 
world cannot be based on a Mazzinian, Hussitic, Darwinian 
or Kossuthian basis is increasing. 

Parties in Europe have either a “theological,” national or 
class basis. They have been in spite of local, constructive 
activities a disrupting, disintegrating element; their records 
during the war or the circumstances of their demise are by 
no means inspiring. Their leaders who fled abroad are large- 
ly out of touch with the happenings at home and their dec- 
larations often cause more irritation than comfort; few of 
those who stayed escaped either physical or moral death. 

Under a republican system these parties will become “final 
organizations” again; workers will try to rule over peasants, 
Czechs over Slovaks, Magyars over Ruthenes, Catholics over 
Schismatics or vice-versa. The highest civil servants, the 
most important dignitaries will all belong to definite ethnic 
groups, definite classes, definite interest-groups. There will 
be no revered, natural and unquestioned framework to gen- 


erate stability. 
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Another problem not less severe is the balance between 
lay-opinion (as expressed by voters and parliaments) and the 
rising power of the experts (the administration). Particular- 
ly in the economic sphere is Europe unable to let popular 
whims override a skilled and disinterested administration. 
Experts with absolute power and the tendency for an all- 
comprehensive planning menace individual liberty. What 
neutral forum is going to establish the right balance between 
these two warring elements? A party-man? Another bureau- 
crat? A general? A member of this or that “race”? All 
these factors point not only to a feasibility of a predominantly 
monarchical restoration but even to its desirability. The his- 
torical record of monarchs has furthermore proved that they 
were, on the whole, by no means inferior to republican or 
totalitarian leaders. Ferrero has pointed out that democratic- 
republican forms of government are not favorable to the rise 
of great men to power; even mediocre monarchs were often 
conspicuously successful in appointing outstanding men to 
responsible positions; revolutions which similarly produce 
great political figures are rarely instrumental in fostering 
either liberty or happiness. 

There remains the question why one may think that a 
return to the monarchical system in large parts of Europe 
would actually represent an “organic” solution of the prob- 
lem of reconstruction. It must be admitted that the results 
of various elections between the wars do not warrant such a 
belief. Mindful of Pascal’s word that the heart has reasons 
which the reason does not know, one may risk the statement 
that the conscious and external political manifestations of 
Europe are by no means identical with her real aims. The 
political consciousness and the subconscious are sometimes 
quite distinct. It is the subconscious element (the “heart’’) 
which has the greater stability; whereas professed convic- 
tions, which are seemingly of an intellectual character, change 
with a surprising rapidity merely because they are not “an- 
chored” in men’s souls. Sentiment and reason should be in 
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accord, but they seldom are. The déraciné political ‘‘con- 
victions” of the masses are too often swayed by the last argu- 
ment, the last promise, the last appeal to the nervous system 
by glib or powerful mobmasters. Their political subcon- 
sciousness (which may and may not emerge to the “surface”’) 
remains inarticulate. This is why we find not only in America 
but also in Europe the masses rather voting against than for 
something or somebody. It is the helpless and subconscious 
dissatisfaction with the existing order which makes them vote 
in favor of the opposition. We have to bear in mind that a 
German who voted for the Nazis, a Russian who fought for 
the Communists or a Catalonian who plundered with the 
F.A.I. is not necessarily a Nazi, a Communist or an Anarchist. 
The observer who takes these external manifestations seri- 
ously must necessarily despair of the character of the masses 
because their official enthusiasms change so rapidly; yet their 
fickleness lies in their untrained and wavering minds, not in 
their “hearts” which are surprisingly stable. And if we men- 
tion lack of articulateness we must not forget the peasantry 
which shares neither the urban superficial intellectuality, nor 
the specifically urban enthusiasm for knowledge. Nothing is 
more pitiful and depressing than the history of peasant-parties 
that never feel at home in the world of politics—which, after 
all, is essentially urban. 

In Europe after the war, none of the solutions of the major 
political problems, not even the best ones, will meet with 
immediate popular enthusiasm. There will be the pressing 
problem of fighting hunger, misery and disease. Then will 
come the moment when America for the second time in this 
century will be faced by the temptation to fashion Europe in 
her own image. But the fact remains that Europe must have 
government patterned after her own tradition, if it is ever to 
become organic. It must harmonize with the spirit emanating 
from its great artistic and literary monuments; it must be 
congenial to its religious outlook. Certain political blueprints 
made in America would bring disaster to the Old World. 








Storm Over Law Schools 


WALTER B. KENNEDY 
| ‘OR TEN YEARS a juristic storm has been gathering 


over law schools in America, a storm which has been 

engendered by the clash between two antagonistic legal 
philosophies: the first, based upon the fundamentals of Schol- 
asticism and forming the core of Anglo-American common 
law; the second, a philosophy of law which has taken over 
and applied to the legal order the modern theories of phil- 
osophy, psychology and the social sciences. The issue has 
been framed in the following words: 


Today in America a real struggle is emerging between two polar and 
antithetical theories of law. For present purposes we are going to entitle the 
issue between these contesting schools of juristic thought, Scholasticism or 
Realism? The issue is between the old and the new jurisprudence; between 
scholasticism, aptly called the philosophia perennis, and realism, primarily 
American in origin and personnel, which has but recently attained its jural 


majority.? 
It is important for us to appraise the effects of this belated 
advent of “progressivism” in law and in legal education. 
Emotion, irrationalism, bias and juristic skepticism are 
the raw materials out of which the law student is now taught 
to fashion his definition of law in action; classic principles, 
precedents, reason, free will and impartial adjudication are 
antiquated relics that have been materially abandoned or 
relegated to the corner in our Realist law schools. Judicial 
decision is defined as a mixture of emotion, hunch, and sub- 
vocal stimuli in which old-fashioned law plays an unknown, 
uncertain and secondary part. Psychology, especially of the 
Watsonian and Freudian brands, economics, semantics, an- 
thropology and other “positive’’ sciences are incorporated 
into law school curricula with a consequent overshadowing 
of trunkline law studies. Blackstone, Marshall, Williston and 





1My Philosophy of Law (1941), 147. 
2Cf. Felix S. Cohen, “Transcendental Nonsense and the Functional Approach,” in 


35 Columbia Law Review (1935), 809, $21. 
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Wigmore are no longer names to conjure with in the study 
of law. Instead, our youngsters are introduced to Watson, 
Malinowski, Vaihinger, Hayakawa and High Forehead of 
the Cheyenne Tribe—new jural stars who promise to light 
up a better legal order.* 


I 


Is law a mere by-product of judicial environment, economic 
prejudice and subconscious motivation, blended with a flavor- 
ing of legal rules and principles? Are we ready to remove 
the Scholastic foundations of the common law? These are 
real, penetrating issues which divide law schools in our day 
and place. Progressivism in legal education—and in Ameri- 
can education in general—is approaching the crossroads. 

Critics have long been rebuking academic experimentalists 
who attempt to sugar-coat the curricula in our grade, high 
schools and colleges with students acting as dictatorial chefs 
of their intellectual diet. Jesuit educators in particular have 
been disclosing the evils of an elective program.’ President 
Nicholas Murray Butler once spoke of the “rabbit” theory 
of education, which allows youngsters to nibble here and 
there at will—in the hope that they may pick up something 
useful provided their teachers do not interfere. President 
Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago, in his 
Higher Education in America, broadens the attack to in- 
clude “progressive” colleges and universities and points out 
that new-fangled education has been turning out incompetents 
whose power to think and reason is gone. Mortimer J. 
Adler’s How to Read a Book demonstrates that graduates of 
many institutions are unable to read, understand or evaluate 
any book which invites or requires independent thought or 


3For High Forehead of the Cheyenne Tribe see Llewellyn and Hoedel, The Cheyenne 
Way (1941). The authors offer a study of Cheyenne law, interpreted by Chief High 
Forehead, and state that “the study of non-literate legal cultures” can enrich modern 
American jurisprudence. 

4Brosnahan, “President Elliot and Jesuit Colleges,” in The Catholic Mind, Vol. xxiv, 
No. 11; Donnelly Principles of Jesuit Education in Practice (1934), 51; Farrell, The 
Jesuit Code of Liberal Education (1938), 420-426, 428n. 
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sustained analysis. The chapter entitled “The Defeat of the 
Schools” is a devastating indictment of progressive educa- 
tion. “What used to be regarded as extra-curricula activity 
has seized the center of the stage and the basic curricular 
elements are piled up somewhere in the wings, marked for 
cold storage or the junkman.” 

In this welter of academic confusion it would indeed be 
remarkable if the law school escaped the trials and errors 
of educational experimentation. Out of an experience of 
thirty years in law school environment, I charge that the 
present-day trends in many law schools not only shove the 
“basic curricular elements” of the law off stage, but sub- 
stitute therefor a juristic jumble which is demonstrably non- 
sensical. These progressive movements are lessening respect 
for classical law and established legal institutions; and are at 
least partly responsible for a current proposal that would 
virtually remove traditional law from the American scene.° 

Progressivism has arrived in the law schools; the legal 
training centers are beginning to accept and to apply the 
so-called “scientific” methods. —True—as one might expect 
from a deductive discipline which leans heavily upon verbal 
pyrotechnics—the lawmen have picked nice, fresh names for 
the reform movement: Realism, Functionalism, Experimen- 
talism—and so on down the pages of legal literature. But 
what do these polysyllabic terms mean? More important, 
what do these new legal isms aim to do? Faddists in the law 
schools contend that the way to teach law is to teach every- 
thing along with law; indeed, the extremists are playing with 
the idea that our aim should be to teach everything except 


5In Woe Unto You, Lawyers!, Professor Rodell of Yale Law School argues for the 
complete ouster of traditional law. A typical passage is the following: “What is to be 
done about the fact that we are all slaves to the hocus-pocus of the Law—and to those 
who practice the hocus-pocus, the lawyers? ... The answer is to get rid of our lawyers 
and throw the Law with a capital L out of our system of laws. It is to do away 
entirely with both the magicians and their magic and run our civilization according 
to practical and comprehensible rules, dedicated to non-legal justice, to common-or- 
garden fairness that the ordinary man can understand, in the regulation of human 


affairs” (p. 249). 
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law!" The law school lecture halls teem with a jumble of 
economics, psychology, institutions, cultural lag, background, 
anthropology, subvocal behavior—and a smattering of classi- 
cal law. 

Case law is considered too, but one must view with skepti- 
cism the face value of judicial opinions; the last refuge of 
a realist professor is reliance upon the opinion sedately writ- 
ten out by a court and presumably expressing their carefully 
reasoned arguments supporting the instant decision.’ As Dean 
Leon Green of Northwestern University Law School states 
it, we have been merely deluding ourselves by insisting that 
‘those delightful word jousts we call opinions are depend- 
able guides to the workings of the judicial process.’”* Pro- 
fessor Walton Hamilton of Yale Law School hastens to add: 


As yet we know far too little of “the hidden sources of preference” to 
understand why judges decide as they do. Their real reasons are locked within 
their own minds—or within judicial council chambers—even if they are 
known to themselves. Their good reasons—or at least the best they can 
command for the occasion—are displayed in the reports.° 


The functional approach assumes that the judge frequently 
does not mean what he says, or if you prefer, does not say 
what he means: either because he is motivated by a hunch 
or a hobby, by a grudge or a grouch; or because he is strait: 
jacketed mentally by hidden emotions or secret inhibitions 





6Professor McDougal of Yale Law School recently submitted a report to the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools urging “reforms” in the teaching of property law. His 
report is devoid of any citations of judicial decisions, but is replete with a plea for 
“functional treatment,’ consideration of “social objectives” and the “significant inves- 
tigation” of property relations. Program of Association of American Law Schools 
(1941), 72-82. Elsewhere the writer has developed the so-called doctrine of “no law.” 
Kennedy, “A Required Course on Jurisprudence,” in American Law School Review 
(1940), 582. 

7The skepticism of our modern legal scholars traces back to Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
America’s greatest legal realist. Father Ford has convincingly developed the wide 
expanse of Holmes’ skepticism in his paper, “The Fundamentals of Holmes’ Juristic 
Philosophy,” in Some Phases of American Culture. This has been reprinted in 11 
Fordham Law Review (1942), 255. 
8Green, Judge and Jury (1930), 53. 
Hamilton, “The Living Law,” in 26 Survey Graphic (1937), 632. 
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which subconsciously destroy the impartiality of his judg- 
ment.” 

All of the above sums up to one point: the past ten years 
have witnessed the steadily mounting criticism of idealistic 
law, ending in the virtual denial of the efficacy of legal rules 
and principles. 









II 


It is now in order to consider the effects of legal realism 
as a teaching technique in our law schools. 

The classical law, still taught in the “backward” law 
schools, offers an excellent training ground for youthful 
minds; it develops mental discipline and clarity of think- 
ing, acute powers of analysis and a high sense of relative 
values. The case system, established by Professor Langdell 
at the Harvard Law School and still followed in the ortho- 
dox legal institutions, aims to develop in every law student 
the power to read legal authorities critically and understand- 
ingly. Even President Hutchins, former Dean of Yale Law 
School, makes this concession. But the admission that the 
law student possesses ability to read and write consistently 
must be revised downward in view of current developments 
in legal education. The blight of the New Realism is gradual- 
ly destroying the legal “three R’s’—Reading, Reflection, 
Resolution—and substituting a jazz jurisprudence which 
threatens to produce mental chaos among students of law. 

Not alone is the reasoning power of law students on the 
wane, but they are informed by their professorial guides that 
legal reasoning itself is of minor importance in the fabrica- 
tion of law. Judges are portrayed as irrational, behavior- 
bound automatons who hunch their way to judicial decisions 
in which logical doctrine and precedents are of secondary 
importance. Listing a few among many of the psychic theories 
of realist law teachers, we find that Professor H. E. Yntema 


































10For a more complete study of legal psychologism, see my paper, “Psychologism in 
the Law,” in 29 Georgetown Law Journal (1940), 139. 
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of the University of Michigan Law School argues that a 
judicial decision is usually reached after “an emotive ex- 
perience” in which principles and logic play an inferior 
part." Theodore Schroeder contends that “every judicial 
opinion necessarily is the justification of the personal impulses 
of the judge”;” and Doctor Frederick K. Beutel, Professor 
of Jurisprudence at William and Mary College, comes forth 
with a plan for “social engineering” which rests upon the 
assumption that human beings (including judges) may be 
subjected to the goose step of behaviorism, now that free will 
has been suffering some rude shocks at the hands of Wat- 
sonian psychologists.* Each succeeding phase of legal psy- 
chologism tends to show that there is ample proof in support 
of the statement of the President of Fordham University 
that our educational reformers are using “the same methods 
for studying humans and termites.’””* Indeed, a “termite” 
technique is clearly visible in the theory of Dr. George I. 
Swetlow, Professor of Medico-legal Jurisprudence of Brook- 
lyn Law School, who asserts that “man’s conduct is shaped 
by factors which are not within his control.” 

Allow an impressionable tyro in the law to be subjected 
to a three years’ course which emphasizes irrationalism, 
hunches, tropism and external stimuli as the major motivat- 
ing forces of judicial decision, and it is not necessary to labor 
the point that rational thinking and logical analysis fade away 
in competition with unverified and unscientific infiltrations 
of muscular and emotional psychologies. 

The chief difficulty with legal realism in action is that it 





11Yntema, “The Hornbook Method and the Conflict of Laws,” 37 Yale Law Journal 
(1928), 468. 

12Schroeder, “The Psychologic Study of Judicial Opinions,” in 6 California Law 
Review (1918), 89. 

13Beutel, “Some Implications of Experimental Jurisprudence,” in 48 Harvard Law 
Review (1934), 169. 

14Robert I. Gannon, S. J., address before National Catholic Alumni Federation, 
reprinted in Man and Modern Secularism (1940), 6. 

Swetlow, “The Anti-Social Behavior and the McNaughten Case,” in 72 United 
States Law Review (1938), 682. 
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has introduced a chaos of unverified experimentation to be 
applied to a basic discipline requiring order and predicta- 
bility. Starting out moderately as a worthwhile critique 
against the excessive formalism of conceptual law, it is in 
danger of collapse because it is without any affirmative pro- 
gram of merit. Realism, basically a protest against Scholas- 
ticism in the law and boasting of its down-to-earth practi- 
cality, has failed to build a juristic structure of its own. Legal 
realism began in doubt, has developed into cynicism and 
threatens to end in despair. 

But all is not gloom and shadow. The storm over law 
schools is beginning to lift. Many factors unite to justify the 
conclusion that the excesses of the past decade are over. 

The followers of Scholastic philosophy have consistently 
pointed out the futility of a jurisprudence which begins by 
denying the validity of eternal and natural law, and ends by 
repudiating the solidarity or predictability of man-made 
law.” It now appears that the stated issue—Scholasticism 
versus Realism—poses a real issue from which there is no 
escape: the retention or the overthrow of the common-law 
tradition. The defeat of legal scholasticism means the ulti- 
mate overthrow of classical law. But our legal tradition has 
not only “survived all the storms of indifferentism and of 
naturalism of this day” but it has shown itself capable of 
weathering the current storm over law schools. A significant 
fact is that many non-scholastics are at last sensing the despair 
and pessimism of a philosophy of law which offers ‘“‘no law” 
as its main tenet.” 

But there are extra-legal reasons which must not be for- 
gotten in the inventory of causes explanatory of the current 





16Lucey, “Natural Law and American Legal Realism,” in 30 Georgetown Law 
Journal (1942), 493; Desvernine, “The Creed of Americanism,” in 17 Notre Dame 
Lawyer (1942), 216. 

17Wilfred Parsons, S. J. “Philosophical Factors in the Integration of American 
Culture,” in Some Phases of American Culture (1942). 

18This tendency is found in the recent writings of Dean Pound, Morris R. Cohen, 
Lon Fuller and John Dickinson. 
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collapse of legal realism and the rebirth of juristic idealism. 
The world is sick and tired of crass materialism, anti-intel- 
lectualism and the surrealism of artistic and literary circles. 
Witness the rebellion against the surrealist movement in the 
arts and in literature.” The Dali school of painting and the 
Gertrude Stein vogue of double-talk in writing, essentially 
anti-intellectual in their basic tenets, are passing away. In 
two penetrating words, an American editor put a price tag 
upon this whole intellectual nightmare when he dubbed it 
“resplendent bilge” and stated that it has spent its force.” 

It is evident that a turn-about-face is beginning to appear 
in the intellectual and philosophical inclinations among col- 
lege and university students. The reports from campus and 
commons reveal that a student uprising has been launched 
against the formulas of positivism, which have been unable 
to produce any moral or ethical guide for our students in 
their formative years. This revival is not merely a wartime 
“escape” but is rooted in the undergraduate disillusionment 
in the pragmatic philosophy of William James and John 
Dewey which has been dominant in many universities for 
the past half century. An involuntary petition of mental 
bankruptcy has been filed against pragmatism; realism has 
not been real enough to curb the nature and yearnings of 
man; sensate culture, as Sorokin would say, is drawing to 
an end.” 


Ifl 
Returning once more to the ranks of legal progressives, 


we may conclude with a pertinent remark of Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, America’s realist judge: “I used to say, 





19“Neyer in the history of civilized art has humanity cut so poor a figure. Whatever 
is base, whatever is open to derision, whatever is ugly in human existence, is made a 
major theme not only by the most significant fiction of our time, but its art as well.” 
Address by Dr. Charles R. Morey, Marquant Professor of Art, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York Herald Tribune, Sept. 17, 1940. 
20Harper’s Magazine, October, 1941, p. 257. 
21Sorokin, Man and Society in Calamity (1942). 
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when I was young, that truth was the majority vote of that 
nation that could lick all others.”” Here is the gist of a power 
philosophy which makes the “results and consequences” of 
human action the test of truth. Here is the seed from which 
has come the full grown crop of legal realism. Somehow 
Holmes’ words have lost their sparkle since they were first 
written in 1918 in his critical essay which scoffed at the 
existence of the Natural Law. Today we take issue with his 
postulate that successful slaughter spells truth. Despite 
ephemeral successes of the Axis powers, we refuse to believe 
that truth was nailed to the Nazi flags in Poland and Nor- 
way or to the Nipponese banners in China or the Solomon 
Islands. 

A reply to Justice Holmes’ summary dismissal of Natural 
Law may be readily framed out of current writings. “What 
are we really fighting”’? asks the President of Fordham.” He 
answers that we are fighting to preserve Western Civiliza- 
tion; “that there can be no lasting peace until there is a com- 
mon language of the heart, until what is right and noble and 
just to one, is right and noble and just to his adversary, a 
meeting of minds that can have only one safe basis, the law 
of God.” Chief Judge Irving Lehman of the New York 
Court of Appeals lends support to this plea for ‘‘a meeting 
of minds” on fundamental law: “Statesman, prelate and judge, 
Protestant, Catholic and Jew, are united in the conviction 
that the inalienable rights of the individual, formulated and 
assured by our law, rest upon a foundation eternal and im- 
mutable because it is divine. There lies America’s unity.”” 
John Alexander Mackay, President of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, reminds us that our forefathers paid tribute 





22Holmes, “Natural Law,” in Collected Legal Papers (1821), 310. 

23Gannon, “What Are We Really Fighting?” in 11 Fordham Law Review (1942), 
249. 

24] bid, p. 253. 

25Lehman, The Influence of Judge Cardozo on the Common Law, first Annual Benja- 
min N. Cardozo Lecture, delivered October 28, 1941, before the Association of the Bar 
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to the primacy of eternal law. “The perpetual witness to the 
truth of this heritage,” he adds, “is the motto inscribed on 
the simplest coin of the Republic ‘In God We Trust.’”” 
Similarly in our law schools today, the young men and 
women are rediscovering that we can no longer sever the 
legal order from the Divine; that we need legal principles 
more than ever before; that opportunism or expediency or 
force does not alone or unitedly determine law and justice. 
Taking one final glance at the juridical barometer it appears 
that the barometric needle forecasts fair weather. Through 
the smoke screen of World War and the intellectual fog above 
our law schools and universities, there gleams the light of 
idealism; the belief in the courage and reason and will of 
man to think through his problems to a definite goal; the 
concept of justice which is the heritage of the common law; 
the continuance of a legal tradition grounded on Scholastic 


metaphysics. 


26Mackay, “Needed: Great Faith to Match Great Faith,” in New York Times Maga- 
zine, September 20, 1942, pp. 3, 31. 















History 


LUIGI STURZO 


OOD AND EVIL, the world and the Kingdom of 
(5 God, embrace the whole of human activity on this 
earth, in a continuous process which we call history.’ 
This activity, begun in time, has never been arrested, never 
turned back, never repeated itself, but has gone forward. It 
is not evolution, like a life unfolding from a germ by fixed 
laws, nor progress, in the sense of movement toward a term 
and of gain necessarily implicit in such movement. Both these 
are inadequate and oversimple ideas for indicating the nature 
of human activity. I have called it a process, and so it is: 
continuous activity, outward succession and inward unfolding 
—a process in which progressions are never more than partial 
nor evolutions more than relative, and in which liberty is the 
source of movement, idea of whatever is actualized, invention 
of all that is created. 

Indeed it is human activity that makes history. It is not 
determined ad unum, but free in its ways, its options, its par- 
ticular purposes. And although human activity is at the same 
time subject to the conditioning forces of material and social 
reality, this conditioning is not the same for all, it is not com- 
pulsive. It is a fetter and it is an urge; it is a starting point 
and it is something to be surmounted. So that the more the 
will to act is free and strong, the more do the conditioning 
factors cease to be a bond and an obstacle and become a means 
and a coefficient of realization. 

All that is not individual initiative may be considered as 
its conditioning. But human activity is at once individual 
and in common. The two factors of individuality and com- 
munity so intertwine that it is hard to distinguish them and 


1Eprror’s Note. This article is shortly to appear as Chapter IX in Don Sturzo’s 
forthcoming work, The True Life, Sociology of the Supernatural, to be published 
by the Catholic University of America Press and St. Anthony Guild Press. 
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impossible to divide them. It may seem that only individual 
activity is free, and that the more it is detached from activity 
in common the freer it becomes. This is an error in perspec- 
tive. In communal activity, too, freedom is complete, even 
though there is the sense of a mutual conditioning. If this 
sense is less present in individual activity, and it is not always 
so, this comes from an unreflecting apprehension of reality. 
The individual activity that stands out from that of others 
and opposes others looks like an energetic surmounting of all 
the conditions imposed. Actually, it is a choice of unusual 
ways of acting, which therefore encounter different condi- 
tioning. 

The interweaving of initiative and conditioning factors 
makes up man’s experience in his striving for any immediate 
goal. Every activity is performed through associated groups, 
and in spite of the barriers set up by nature and man, tends to 
communicate itself to the whole earth, while it prolongs itself 
in time, even though death mows down over a hundred thou- 
sand lives a day and in less than a century the generations 
alive together are three or four times renewed. 

Not all human activity can be called history, although all 
contributes to its creation. The word history has so many 
uses that we must clarify its prevailing meaning and its es- 
sential content. History does not mean here a mere narration, 
oral or written, of single events, rerum gestarum; this is the 
part that is assigned to memory, and to imagination also, to 
link us with the past. Every people has its memories, its feats, 
its name. The narration of these is born with the language; 
it makes a myth of origins, shapes traditions and projects in 
great and fantastic forms the first strivings of a social group 
to attain a personality of its own. Early leaders are recorded 
as doing good or evil for the benefit or injury of all, and as 
forming the spine of the group’s history. Such history makes 
us think of a collectivity as a person living for long ages 
through the physical persons who succeed each other from 
generation to generation. Is this a reality or a nominalistic 
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hypostasis? We find both in it, according to our standpoint. 
What lies at the root of the social entity is the individual 
consciousness, which, interreflected among the members of 
the group as thought and action, forms the collective con- 
sciousness and through it the social personality. History 
may thus be regarded as the processual projection of this con- 
sciousness-personality. 

Let us pause a little at this idea. An aristocratic family 
that can go back two, three, five, nine hundred years, recalling 
glorious deeds, warriors and men of law, reformers and saints, 
has its own consciousness and personality and preserves it in 
living by it so long as such a family is bound up with a social 
function of its own and a public tradition. But if, as today 
in many civilized countries, the aristocracy has ceased to have 
any true social function, if the economico-feudal basis of the 
past no longer exists and big estates have either been broken 
up or are loaded with debts, then the aristocratic family’s 
group consciousness loses its consistency and its personality 
vanishes. The past is no longer alive in the present and the 
memory of ancestors is no longer for the group a history of 
its own, but a catalogue, a picture gallery, or at most a moral 
example. 

The same happens with peoples. Ancient Greece was not 
reborn in the new Greece created in the nineteenth century. 
Though the latter is more or less the same in territory, speak- 
ing a tongue that has resemblances with the old and preserving 
the names, monuments, works and memories of classical his- 
tory as those of its own forebears, yet the collective conscious- 
ness of today is not and cannot be animated by that of the 
past, for as a group-consciousness it no longer lives in the 
present. In spite of all rhetorical efforts and imitations, the 
Rome and the Italy of today have not the collective con- 
sciousness of Republican and Imperial Rome, and they do 
not continue its personality. The historical process of ancient 
Greece and ancient Rome found its outcome, through the 
mediation of Christianity, in the classical culture that shaped 
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the minds of succeeding ages, and it is impossible for that 
past to return as the active consciousness and the nationality 
of the modern peoples living in Greece and Italy, who, 
through their origins, have a personality entirely of their own. 
The group consciousness is formed by that past which lives 
in the present and which is the present as source of life and 
collective activity. 
> = 


The essence of history is the very activity of a social group 
in its process. The personality of the group is really living, 
with a unity not psychological or mechanical, as certain so- 
ciologists imagine, but moral-historical, founded on an inter- 
communication of consciousness. Even within such limits 
it is impossible that a personality should not have a function 
of its own and should not move toward ends that transcend 
single individuals. Such personality gives birth to a collec- 
tive finalism which is the welfare of the group and its mem- 
bers, and which, taken as a whole, transcends the exigencies 
of individuals and even present life, pressing forward into 
the future. 

Therefore the future is seen as better than the present. The 
present is faulty, insufficient; it is felt and resented as an urge 
to action. Those who have the preparation and capabilities 
will guide the others; there will be disputes, dissensions, con- 
flicts, strife over what should be done; affirmations and nega- 
tions will succeed each other as partial visions of the welfare 
sought. The future, as that which holds within it the desired 
weal, may be symbolized either as the coming of the hero, 
the saviour, or as the advent to power of a class to avenge 
the injustices of others, or as the rebellion of an oppressed 
people—a chain of aspirations and fulfilments stretching out 
unendingly, shaping the consciousness of the generations and 
imprinting themselves within the soul of each individual. 

Partial ends with a view to more general ends, willed or 
imposed as occasion arises, orient collective activity. Just as 
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with individuals, for whom life day by day is an accumulation 
of energies for the moments of resolution looking to the attain- 
ment of the end, and the prospect of such attainment is an 
urge to overcome the obstacles in its way, so is it with groups 
and their organized activity. The finalistic impulse, through 
the strengthening of inner forces, arouses the spirit of achieve- 
ment. This, inherent in man, develops in order to satisfy 
needs and feelings, from the most primitive to the loftiest, 
and informs the life of the group. If this were not so, a great 
part of associated activity would disappear. The harshness 
and inclemencies of nature, the friction between neighboring 
groups, the pride of the rich, the discontent of the poor, the 
thirst for dominion or for knowledge are what feed the spirit 
of achievement, but at bottom what brings the urge to achieve- 
ment is the desire for greater welfare, seen each time as a 
necessity or an enhancement of life. 

This is a sociological law which informs the course of all 
history, in large or in little. But in large or in little, in every 
field and sphere, collective activity must either be directed 
toward achievement or fail. Conquering achievement, as final- 
ism of action, gives vitality and unification to the collective 
personality; the renunciation of all conquest, insofar as it 
denotes pure acquiescence in the present state, petrifies and 
dissolves that personality. Thus the notion of conquest, from 
both the sociological and the historical viewpoint, must be 
extended to all possible gains in moral, intellectual, religious, 
political, economic and social welfare, alike in the internal 
life of the group and in its relations with other groups. Any 
creation of welfare insofar as it implies activity, efforts, fail- 
ures, crises, the overcoming of difficulties cannot but be called 
a conquest. And as any form of welfare won (freedom, for 
instance) must be guaranteed, defended and re-lived, so its 
conquest is always a becoming, in the continuity of action. 
The good things achieved, being insufficient in themselves, 
call for others to be achieved in their turn. The achievement 
of welfare is always partial, never entire. It is precarious, 
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never conclusive. To be defended, it must be renewed, aug- 
mented, restored. In a word, the good won must be con- 
tinually re-experienced so as to ensure its existence, continuity 
and development. 

Here, then, is the thread of history—the activity of the 
group, directed to its own welfare, stretches into the future; 
a finalism then comes into being which, concerning all, pre- 
sents itself as a conquest to be achieved. ‘This, when it is 
achieved, appears for what it is, partial and precarious, and 
imposes further activities to preserve what has been gained 
and to effect new gains. The activity, or better, the action is 
the present, the instant lived, but this is conditioned by the 
past, which is what has already been achieved, and is com- 
manded by the future, which is what can be acnieved. 

The synthesis of past and future in the present is accom- 
plished, before any action, in the consciousness of the group- 
personality. The writer does not attribute to the group a con- 
sciousness of its own distinct from that of its single members; 
it is our own individual consciousness in reciprocal interpreta- 
tion of the mind and will that throws the value of the group- 
personality into relief. Thus, only of those who have devel- 
oped the sense of belonging to a group and of its raison d’étre 
and action, can it be said that they live its life and represent 
its personality, and that they truly act in history and make 
history. But they are not isolated, as we often imagine heroes 
and saints to be; they are heroes and saints precisely because 
their consciousness and life is in touch with all the others 
belonging to their group, and thus they share most intensely 
in its historical life. 

* ** * 


What is a historical life? The beginning, the development 
through crises, the flowering, the decline, the extinction of a 
group’s consciousness-personality. We must follow its path, 
note its passages, discover its laws. Otherwise history remains 
a closed book, as it is, alas, for many. 
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The first natural nucleus is the family. The family, as such, 
does not create a historical consciousness but only a conscious- 
ness of affections, of moral and material interests, of perpe- 
tuity of life. Where a certain historical consciousness, still 
in its infancy, begins to take shape is in the consistency of 
several families bound together by a bond that unites, or- 
ganizes and transcends them. We thus find a widening of the 
nucleus, which is a transition to a new sphere of relationships 
coexisting with the first and, under another aspect, reaching 
beyond them. This for the writer is the first sign of an im- 
portant sociological law, which may be defined at once as the 
transcendence of a given soctal nucleus through the formation 
of a wider collective consciousness. In those families that 
through the widening of the primitive nucleus assume a di- 
recting and organizing function, while granting that their 
activity may be directed to the enrichment and aggrandize- 
ment of their own house—all the petty chiefs of clans or lords 
of castles who would later become princes and kings of 
peoples first passed through this stage—the consciousness of 
a collectivity other than the family develops and ends by 
superimposing itself on the first. The transcendence is 
achieved when the collective personality is felt simultaneously 
by its diverse components, in their common activities and in 
their conflicts of interests and dominion. 

In the same way, the interests of families are transferred 
into those of economic, professional, civic groups in conflict 
with the interests of antagonistic groups, giving rise to the 
formation of a new group consciousness. But if this remains 
on the lower plane of material interests, it has not yet become 
historical. It provides the material for history, it creates a 
certain variety of successive events, but it has not in itself a 
virtue of transcendence properly so-called until it becomes 
impregnated, or better, fertilized, by loftier and life-giving 
ideas, which we may provisionally classify (as is usual in 
history books) as civil, political or religious. 
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The history, written or oral, which we know as such is 
made up of events that concern not this or that family or eco- 
nomic craft or trade group or class or tribe, as groups living 
their own particular life, but that part of the population, how- 
ever it may be grouped and organized, which has gained con- 
sciousness of its personality over and above domestic and 
economic contingencies, in a higher affirmation of collective 
life. It is the transcendent and unifying personality that his- 
tory alone reveals to us. What has been already noted as col- 
lective purpose, as spirit of achievement, as welfare to be won, 
is here presented from another angle, as the transcendence of 
the social nuclei through the development of the collective 
consciousness. When this transcendence begins, history 
begins, but is becomes concrete in the realm of ideas, which 
we see as civil, political and religious. The domestic or eco- 
nomic group, too, comes back into the historical field, but 
transformed into civil, political or religious values. Then do 
we understand the historical importance of the strife of fam- 
ilies and of social classes, because they assume a character 
of general interest, of moral value, of justice, heroism, loyalty, 
liberty, or of the opposite, of cowardice, treachery, injustice, 
tyranny. 

A polts, a respublica, a nation, takes shape; it has its politi- 
cal personality, its civic consciousness, it history. It is then 
that, turning back to its past, it discovers or re-experiences the 
myths of its origin, the prophecies of its greatness, the mission 
awaiting it in the future. It is then that it feels the urge to 
transcend its temporal reality: God or the gods have willed 
and protected it; its story will know no end. There is no 
people that, having once formed a personality of its own, does 
not see it as stretching forward indefinitely, in a conception 
at once human and religious. I have said that we might pro- 
visionally accept the classification of history as civil, political 
and religious. The mythic origins of every people, the sense 
of continuity of existence which it gains in its activity, a sense 
as it were of immortality of the collective personality, the 
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religious worship that revives its moral ideals and civil vir- 
tues, all show the inseparability of historical values, since 
these at bottom are nothing else than values of the collective 
consciousness. 

But will the collective personality, once it is formed, know 
noend? Indeed it will end, but not as many believe. It is not 
always the fall of a kingdom or an empire, fixed at a given 
historical date by some event (which may not be thrown into 
relief till many years after), that is the sign of the dissolution 
of the collective personality. It may live on and survive the 
gravest cataclysms, so long as the people concerned maintains 
the consciousness of its own continuity. Outward events help 
to increase or diminish the sense of personality, but it is the 
consciousness that is the sign of it. Catholic Ireland never lost 
its Consciousness as a Nation, in spite of losing for centuries its 
political personality together with its own language and the 
large part of its property which was confiscated by the victors; 
Poland the same, even though divided and subject to three 
foreign States for a century and a half. Even if neither had 
been re-established as a political State after the last war, they 
would still have kept their consciousness of collective person- 
ality, unified in the constant aim of regaining independence 
and freedom. 

This is the case with all oppressed peoples and subject 
minorities which have their own culture and religion and have 
had in the past their own history to differentiate them from 
others, giving them their individuality and bringing to birth 
a consciousness of their own. It should be noted that for all 
oppressed populations, political history, language, culture and 
religion are as it were fused in the maintenance of personality. 
Where religion and culture are akin and tend to become uni- 
fied, the collective consciousness is widened through transcend- 
ence of the social nuclei and the consequent transfer of per- 
sonality. This can be noted in the great unitary formations 
which were religious and cultural before becoming political. 
France, Provence, Toulouse, Gascony, Burgundy, Savoy were 
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united through their culture before they came to form a single 
political unity. And in Italy historical unities of the first 
order such as Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples formed a reli- 
gious and cultural Italy before they were joined in political 
unity. 

The most significant historical instance is that of Greece 
and Rome. When their political grandeur had been lost, their 
cultural legacy remained alive in the consciousness of the 
peoples forming the great Christian and imperial agglomera- 
tion of East and West. Philosophy, history, law, art—every- 
thing passed into Christian culture and helped to shape its 
humanistic and religious consciousness. A part was opposed 
by the Christians as error, a part was lost, but when what was 
lost was rediscovered, it led to a new deepening of conscious- 
ness, renewed by a past that had once more become present. 
This occurred in all the various renaissances of the ninth, 
twelfth and thirteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries. Such contact with the past is not a repetition or a 
copying; it is a rebirth, a creation of the spirit reintegrating 
what others produced under different circumstances—a re- 
birth which at a given historical moment responds to the need 
of the collective consciousness. 

The sphere of human personality may thus widen out into 
immense cycles which we call civilizations, transcending 
single peoples, particular languages, geographical and politi- 
cal barriers and even oceans. The civil and political history 
of every people, with all its particularities, becomes an aspect 
of wider and deeper histories, which throw into greater relief 
the intellectual and moral values of journeying humanity. 
Kingdoms and peoples pass away, but their gifts to civiliza- 
tion remain as a ferment in the human consciousness for the 
forming of new collective personalities. The law of the 
transcendence of the social nuclei is plain in the development 
of historic civilization. 

In no age and in no civilization can the forming of the 
collective consciousness be accomplished save under the aegis 
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of truth, as it may be apprehended and felt at a given time and 
place. For this reason we seek for the truths experienced by 
the ancient peoples, under the husk of myths, legends and 
traditions, and even in the perversions of morals and religion. 
This means, not that truth is relative, or merely historical, but 
that the collective consciousness, oriented toward truth, appre- 
hends and actuates it from the aspect that corresponds to the 
cultural state of each people and to the cycle of civilization to 
which it belongs. And thus is perpetuated the human en- 
deavor to reach the unifying truth, the fulfilling morality, 
from the highest to the lowest centers of collective life, and 
even to the most isolated zones and the most primitive and 
elementary civil and religious forms. 


* * 





* 


The central point of unification of consciousness is its re- 
ligious orientation. There knowledge, philosophy and art, 
civil and political organization, moral elevation, the quest for 
truth, juridical constructions and forms of civilization, all 
converge. There the inner justification of our own existence, 
the moral appraisement of our own acts and all finalism of 
human activity coincide. Religion is at once philosophy, 
ethics and history. These three aspects of human thought and 
activity cannot be separated. Thought seeks truth. The will, 
illuminated by truth, seeks the good. The good to be achieved 
urges to action. In history, which is the convergent activity 
of associated efforts, neither the quest of thought for truth nor 
the quest of will for good is ever absent. The transcendent 
expression of the truth thought and of the good willed is 
religion. Thus there is no history that does not actuate re- 
ligious values; no people, no civilization without religion. 
The formation of the group consciousness receives value 
and stability from a religious idea. The family, if it has truly 
a profound sense of its reality, cannot but reach to the root 
of religion. In antiquity men deified their ancestors. When 
the life of the group passes to the polts or to the respublica, 
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the symbols of collective existence took on the figures of pro- 
tective deities, and the group was unified by religion. This 
is not to admit polytheism or to recognize as true the myths 
and fables by which it was symbolized; it is merely to note 
historically the unification of the group consciousness by 
religion. 

The universalism of humanity could not be conceived of 
and affirmed save through a universalizing religion. In 
Hebrew monotheism the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of 
Jacob is the one and universal God, but the Hebrew people is 
His chosen people. Thus the universal idea contracts to a 
national particularism. With the coming of Christ, religious 
universalism is extended to all mankind, which becomes po- 
tentially the people of God. The universalist consciousness 
cannot be other than religious and Christian. To deny it is to 
fall into the particularism of a religion of peoples, States, 
races. Even Christianity, in its various historical deviation, 
has become particularistic when it has been confounded with 
the political power, with the nation, with a culture or with a 
special rite, in a word, when it has been bound to earth instead 
of transcending it in time and space. 

Even though mankind is not yet unified in Christianity, 
we may seek in it a common trend of unification. We find in 
the consciousness of peoples a natural law as the expression 
of rationality applied to action, and at the same time an under- 
lying tradition of a primal divine revelation bound up with a 
mysterious human decadence. The first, the law of nature, 
takes concrete shape in the customs of each single people in 
every age; for all its deviations and perversions, it maintains 
an underlying element of morality and justice. The second, 
the tradition of a primal revelation, maintains belief in a 
Supreme God, Author of things and of the law, and even in 
the manifold mythological and magical formations the idea 
emerges of a creation, of a fall and redemption, and of a final 
justice. At bottom, the only elements that may draw the 
peoples together in mutual understanding and fruitful contact 
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are the ethico-religious; and on these, through practical col- 
laboration, a historical consciousness and a wider civilization 
may be created. 

It has been and is still believed in various fields that this 
ethico-religious foundation can be supplanted by a secular 
consciousness. ‘The most noteworthy general trends in this 
sense have been those of a humanitarianism founded on science 
(positivism) ; that of an idealistic monism founded on the 
philosophy of the “spirit” or “Idea” (Hegelian idealism) ; 
that of a socialism founded on historical materialism, better 
known as Marxism. 

That positivist humanitarianism has not succeeded in creat- 
ing a consciousness is now plain, both through the failure of 
that faith in progress which scientism had aroused in the last 
century, and through the practical effect of the sciences which, 
while giving men remarkable means of welfare, do not suffice 
in themselves to regulate the use of those means, It is not the 
fault of the sciences if life today is harder and wars more 
tragic; it is the fault of modern man, who has not always 
thought that the practical use of scientific data should be given 
a moral direction and imbued with a sense of human solidarity. 

The monistic and immanentistic conception of the “spirit” 
or “Idea” has not in its turn given us a loftier conception 
of our personality and responsibility, nor an idea of society 
as human fellowship. Admitting the dialectic of the “spirit” 
as an end in itself, the sole conscious reality, it led to the 
conceiving of the State as the supreme realization of the Idea. 
The Hegelian State gave the theoretic basis for the totalitarian 
State, as sole will, auto-liberty, auto-formation, auto-conscious- 
ness. It is a fearful monster that has been born of idealism. 
And if certain idealists do not recognize it as their own, it is 
because they are not able to draw all the consequences of 
their theory. 

Historical materialism has been a substitution and counter- 
feit of idealism. From the dialectic of the Idea it comes to 
the dialectic of economy; instead of the Hegelian State, the 
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economic State—another totalitarianism, the Communist, of 
which Russian sovietism has shown the first application. 

These conceptions of associated life—the scientist, the 
idealistic, the economic—have not given mankind an orienta- 
tion of consciousness that could become a permanent value of 
life. Their antithesis to any religious conception has resulted 
in the negation of transcendence; it has thus rendered almost 
inoperative the earthly truths that each of these theories con- 
tains and has largely prevented their dialectical function from 
influencing historical activity for good. Thus scientism (not 
science) sought to exclude all metaphysics from culture. 
Idealism (not philosophy) sought to absorb all spiritualism 
into itself. Historical materialism (not the social question) 
canalized the moral forces of the worker into the narrowest 
economic conception of life. As a consequence, the whole col- 
lective effort concentrated itself in politics, as its supreme 
actuation in which science, philosophy and economics should 
find their real synthesis. The human person vanished from 
the scene, and with it man’s loftiest destinies, since for such 
conceptions the human person was nothing but the pure phe- 
nomenon of a process, either blind as matter or auto-conscious 
as spirit, but in either theory without any other purpose than 
the process of auto-realization itself. 

The logical and practical consequence of such attempts 
could be nothing else than the immanentistic conception of 
history, stripped of any idea of transcendence, personal or 
collective, spiritual or historical. There would have been no 
room for true history—no autonomous initiative or freedom 
of action or even of thought, nothing that could make history 
the real plane of ideas and activities, to which each may con- 
tribute through his operative personality; in which the living 
and life-giving syntheses are provided by the aims of single 
individuals and of their groups in conquering aspiration, and 
transcendence comes about in the depths of the individuals’ 
consciousness mutually reflected as collective consciousness, 
so that the groups themselves come to be transcended in a con- 
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tinuous widening of contingent purposes toward a higher and 
religious purpose. 

This is why in spite of the wide diffusion of modern non- 
religious conceptions (which have been grouped under the 
sign of positivism, Hegelianism and Marxism), in the domain 
of culture and in that of politics and economics, religious feel- 
ing is always reborn, far more vigorous than in the past, not 
only as the inmost need of each one of us, but as a collective 
aspiration, as the firm basis of social life, orientation of 
thought, escape from earthly ills, need of the infinite, answer- 
ing to an obscure but real sense in the collective consciousness 
which seems never to have lost or to be able to lose its touch 
with the divine. 

Se ¢ * 


To one who is accustomed to read and think of any history 
only from the standpoint of curiosity about facts, without seek- 
ing further, it may seem strange to be told that any particular 
history is as it were engulfed in universal history and that all 
secular happenings disclose a religious relationship. The 
truth is that history, whatever history it be, at whatever point 
of the ages it be taken, in antiquity or in modern times, no 
matter in what place, in Europe or Africa, carries us to the 
fundamental problem of living and journeying humanity in 
relation to its unifying finalism. History prevents us from 
looking on man as a single individual in the solitude of his 
soul, and from looking on God as the single goal of each, out- 
side the all-embracing communion of men with one another 
and with God. History is the lot of the community living 
through the centuries, which presents itself to us through the 
big or little window opened upon it in the consciousness of 
each. This presence is not of something transient that is lost 
or has been lost in nothingness, but of something permanent 
that we feel alive in each one of us. 

If we wish to find a point of analogy with this “something 
permanent” and this “universality” felt in history, we have 
only to reflect on our mode of knowledge itself. By common 
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experience the object known is apprehended as other than 
ourselves who know it. All philosophers seek to explain the 
duality of subject and object and their conjunction in the act 
of cognition. Such an analysis often overlooks the constant 
fact that in knowing an object, whatever it may be, real or 
ideal, material or spiritual, even while we isolate it we never 
know it outside a whole that embraces both us and the object 
and at the same time transcends us. Is this whole the space 
in which we live? Is it the time into which we project our- 
selves in living, thinking, acting? Beyond space and time 
there is still a comprehensive and transcendental totality that 
calls us, making us feel the finite place we occupy and the 
infinite toward which we ascend. In any act of our thought, 
in any knowledge, inward or outward, the relationship with 
the whole cannot be wanting, and indeed is present. Nor 
should it be said that we have no consciousness of such a rela- 
tion as emergent with every act of knowing, because it is im- 
plict in us and may become explicit whenever we attempt to 
search more deeply into the object known and the value of 
knowing.” 

The complexus of subject and object, of reality and of all- 
embracing totality, binds us to a collective existence, human 
and ultra-human. History is a revelation of it, penetrating 
thought and consciousness. The past resolves itself into the 
present, and becomes present to us through that of which we 
are conscious. The present projects itself into the future, and 
the future too becomes present to us through that which we 
aspire to be. But the present, that of our living experience, is 
not at all an “ourselves,” it is not our knowledge of it, but it 
is a totality that absorbs us and transcends us in a striving 
toward the infinite. 

A certain idealist school (the Hegelian) identifies history 
with philosophy in a dialectic immanence from which there 
is no way out, no escape, no transcendence. Even without 





*See “The Problem of Knowledge and the Intuition of God,” by Luigi Sturzo, 
THoucnT, XVI, 61 (June, 1941), pp. 312-324. 
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abolishing the various moments of the “spirit” or reducing the 
historical process to a pure actuality, such identification con- 
tracts the reality of the object into the subject and of the real 
totality into its auto-consciousness. But the identification here 
of history with thought and the consciousness of thought is 
on the threefold plane of the individual (subjective conscious- 
ness), of the collectivity (objective consciousness), of the 
totality (transcendental consciousness). That is why philos- 
ophy and history are two facets of the same reality of thought 
and consciousness. Philosophy extracts the laws of human 
reality from history; history expresses the concreteness of the 
laws of human reality in its existential process. 

This process, which identifies itself with the journeying 
reality of humanity, is the life itself of each one of us and of 
the social groups to which we belong and by which we live, 
in a complexity that is hard to know but which at bottom 
reveals always our rational nature and our supra-rational as- 
pirations. History goes a step further than philosophy, for 
it is history and history alone that testifies to us, in the reality 
of events, that mankind has undergone an insertion of the 
divine, has received a higher call. Thus the natural unifica- 
tion in rationality, as the term of consciousness, is no longer 
totalizing and conclusive, for there is a new ordering toward 
the supra-rational mystery. 

The assertion that history testifies to the supernatural, or 
better, that the human process has been supernaturalized, 
meets with difficulties on two distinct planes—that of the 
immanence of history and that of its worldliness. Are these 
real difficulties? History is immanent because it is human 
and remains on the human plane of process which we call the 
process of rationality (better, the process toward rationality 
through the winning of rational good), as such responding to 
the essential nature of man. What at first sight may seem 
strange is the assertion that the divine is historicized, that is, 
that it too becomes immanent in history, enters into the process, 
accepts the laws of human reality. 
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In the Essai de Soctologie® I set forth my theory in regard 
to this problem. Here it suffices to say that the primal revela- 
tion, like the Mosaic and prophetic and at last the Christian 
revelations, inserted itself into history in a human fashion 
and has become a living and permanent factor of the historical 
process. The scholar who is no believer will seek to give such 
facts a human origin, with recourse to naturalistic, positivist 
or idealist hypotheses. If he does not go so far as to deny God, 
he will deny any action on His part in history, confining Him 
to an inaccessible heaven, separating Him from man who can 
have no communication with Him. Thus little by little God 
is deprived of all attributes of intellect and will, and the out- 
come tends to be a naturalistic pantheism, or an unconscious 
pantheism, or a meaningless pragmatism. 

These would be the consequences of denying to history its 
testimony to the insertion of the divine into the human process. 
But once this insertion is granted, at least as a hypothesis to be 
verified, the doubt may arise whether the historical process can 
be said to be truly free, accomplished by man with his facul- 
ties and his orientations toward the rational good—in sub- 
stances, whether a truly immanent process is then conceivable. 
Here is the hub of the problem. My answer is founded on the 
principle that God reveals Himself by adapting Himself to 
our capacities—per modum recipientis, as the Schoolmen 
would say. His revealing word becomes in us free human 
activity. Man can refuse acceptance of it, and, once it is given, 
he will continue to work as aman. Granted that grace trans- 
forms us and makes us partakers in the divine nature, we do 
not for that cease to act in a human fashion and to strive to- 
gether with our fellows to realize the good that corresponds 
to our rational nature and which is at the same time, mysteri- 
ously, a supra-rational good. 

The historicist theory of the writer is defined in these terms 
in the work quoted: “The consciousness of history as a human 
process realized through immanent forces unified by ration- 





3Introduction, pp. 19-28. 
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ality, a process which, starting from an absolute, transcen- 
dental principle, directs itself to this principle as its goal” 
(p. 23). Indeed human activity always seeks the rational even 
when it is led astray; it is the mind-consciousness (rationality) 
that unifies it. Even the supernatural inserted in us under- 
goes this transformation. It is perceived as truth, albeit a 
mysterious truth; it is accepted as good, albeit only dimly 
perceived. Man turns to it, seeks it, acting in a human 
fashion, while within him those transformations come to pass 
of which we know by revelation but of which we are not 
conscious otherwise than by indirect experiences—save in 
exceptional cases in which the experiences may be said to be 
direct, though as such they are not communicable. 

In every case, this activity if it is immanent in us does not 
start from us; we partake in it through an act that transcends 
us, whether that of creation or that of revelation. The natural 
order and the supernatural order meet in us and give a quick- 
ening impulse to the human process. Both the individual and 
the collectivity move toward a goal which in its turn tran- 
scends us in the two orders, natural and supernatural. It is 
plain then that history is not pure immanence, it is not an 
internal dialectic that evolves and exhausts itself in itself; it 
is immanence-transcendence, it is the immanent human process 
from a beginning to a goal, both absolute but both communi- 
cated to man, and we may rightly say, Arstoricized. 

The other difficulty touched on is the question of how the 
divine can participate in what is worldly. The answer is im- 
plicit in what has been said of how the divine is historicized. 
That of the supernatural which is given to us, though becom- 
ing the life of man and one of the essential factors of the his- 
torical process, remains by its nature supernatural, divine. In 
this it resembles reason, which though espoused to the senses 
remains reason, and though realized in historic facts remains 
reason; if it is ill used by man, through ignorance or malice, 
it does not for this lose its value as the light of truth, nor its 
function as the faculty to know the true. Man turns from his 
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path; instead of seeking the rational unification he seeks an 
irrational or pseudo-rational unification; it is evil that presents 
itself to him under the aspect of immediate good, inducing 
him to seek its realization in the tumult of passions and ma- 
levolence. As evil is opposed to reason, so it is opposed to 
supernatural grace, and he who has received such grace and 
then hurtles into evils bears with him the stigma of apostasy. 

That the divine enters into what is worldly does not mean 
that it becomes mingled with evil, but only that communi- 
cates itself to man. Man is in the world and bears with him 
all worldly wretchedness and weakness, but insofar as he de- 
taches himself from the world he partakes of the divine. The 
ladder of perfection has no limit. Inasmuch as we remain 
imperfect, we, society, historical reality, form the world, and 
seek to reduce the supernatural to a mundane element, useful 
or harmful on this low plane, to be accepted as pure rational- 
ity or rejected as irrational, and to be mingled with earthly 
and selfish interests. 

The dialectic of good and evil, such is history. From evil, 
even if concrete and objectivized in the world, good always 
develops. This beneficent activity is a continuous purification 
of the pestiferous substratum of historical reality; and it comes 
to be also a collective catharsis, as the longing for justice and 
love in the midst of injustices and hatreds; as the need for a 
mystical life in order to escape from material reality and from 
the social constraints that oppose the noblest ideals; as a vision 
of the contingent that perishes seen against the transcendant 
that survives. The supernatural, grafted into history, becomes 
a perennial and immanent force for the overcoming of world- 
liness and the setting of man on the way toward the loftiest 
destinies. 

If history is the consciousness of collective and processive 
existence, and this consciousness seeks a unification in rational- 
ity and in religion, then to have the historical sense is to re- 
flect on this consciousness, to bring it out, to make use of it 
in all its bearings and all its complexity. Not in all peoples 
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nor at all stages of culture is the historical sense developed, or 
given the importance and the place that it deserves. Today 
there is more of it than there was yesterday. The Christian 
civilization has made it more fruitful than any other civiliza- 
tion. In modern times its value, at one time ignored, is 
appreciated. 

The historical sense is a result of culture, for the uncul- 
tured peoples do not possess it. It is not found in a people 
that has no history, but if a people has no history it is not 
because it has not had important events in its past, but because 
it has not felt the fundamental unity between the present and 
the past, and has not arrived at creating a course for the future. 
Thus we find the historical sense more highly developed in 
prophetic Hebraism, which lived by the thought and expecta- 
tion of the Messias, than among other peoples of the time. 
We find it in Rome at the height of her grandeur, and there- 
fore conscious of the roads traversed and of her mission in 
the world. In both peoples the past was linked to the future, 
and the historical sense reflected the motives of expectation 
and of action. 

Yet it was Christianity that revealed to Jews and Romans, 
to Greeks and barbarians, the mysterious sense of the history 
of each people, and that gave value to prophets, sybils, poets, 
philosophers, statesmen—the divine revealing itself to man, 
not by becoming animal, as in polytheism, but by sublimating 
man in his life and in his destiny. The significance of history 
was through Christianity, raised to that of philosophy and 
theology in one—Humanism and Christianity, nature and 
supernature. This new way of looking upon history gave us 
the first fundamental work, an attempt of genius, even if 
sometimes naive and involved, St. Augustine’s City of God. 
This work was epoch-making in historical culture down to 
modern times and is still worthy of more study than it receives. 

Bossuet’s Discours was a renewed effort in this direction, 
under the influence of a reasoned theology, but along the lines 
of a history still in its infancy, at a period ill-fitted to a deep 
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understanding of historical values in their full objectivity, 
while the history then was often occasion for apologetic dis- 
cussions and moral teachings. Apart from the great or petty 
church historians, who were rather chroniclers or philologists, 
the ancients looked upon history from the moral standpoint, 
as a mine of good examples to be followed or bad ones to be 
avoided, explaining in their way the intervention of Provi- 
dence, which was often reduced to a work of justice on this 
earth. Their aim was didactic and their conception of history 
rather childish. Outside the didactic office and the chronicles 
of kings or bishops, the history that was most useful to those 
monks and abbots was that of their diplomas and privileges, 
of notarial deeds, of delimitations of land, at a time when the 
prevailing form of associated life was founded on feudal law. 

The historical sense of that period was confused with the 
Christian-ascetic interpretation of life: that men are on earth 
as a trial, pilgrims who must suffer much on their travels, who 
may reach their goal through the grace of God, and by doing 
penance and good works. Contingent reality lost its meaning 
in the face of man’s destiny in another life. It must not be 
thought that the men of those days no longer cared for pleas- 
ures or riches or honors, that they did not seek to dominate 
one another, did not make war and peace. All this and worse 
coexisted with the good. But the culture of the time had 
other orientations—the world of the universals, juridical 
values, astrology, speculative theology. The meaning of col- 
lective life resolved itself into individual life. 

The sense of history crept in with Humanish, with Eccle- 
siology, with the classical Renaissance. But already from age 
to age the great contacts of ancient thought with Christian 
theologism had come to lead men beyond a unilateral vision 
of reality—the neo-Platonism of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, the Romanism of the ninth, the legal and Aristotelian 
renaissance of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In the 
same way would come Humanism, the Renaissance, modern 
Mysticism, “Jusnaturalism,” Romanticism. Thus gradually 
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history has been assuming ever more complex and deeper 
aspects, now abounding in the human and rationalistic sense, 
now in the mystical and theological sense, till it should present 
itself as it is, the concrete of life in which all values are 
transcribed in human consciousness. 

The great modern philosopher of history is not Hegel but 
Vico, he who best saw the intimate relationship between doing 
and knowing, who threw into relief the value of thoughts as 
lived in events, the involucre of the reality in legend and 
poetry, and who divined the inner law of historical process. 
The two modern trends of the theory of history, that of pure 
immanence and that of immanence-transcendence, cannot but 
find their starting point in Vico. The first, after Hegel’s 
prophetism and statism, found its true interpreter in Croce. 
But notwithstanding his great contribution to a deeper aware- 
ness of the value of history, he cannot find his way out of the 
closed circle of pure immanence, lessening the value, by this 
very fact, of the historical process and its continual novelty 
and creativeness. Whenever Croce does not implicitly deny 
his own theory—as happens when lightnings of truth flash 
across his grey skies—he is forced to reduce individual per- 
sonality to an appearance without origin and without destiny, 
and to cancel in the “spirit” the true human-divine dialectic 
of history. 

The immanent-transcendent theory of history has not re- 
ceived a complete scientific expression. In the struggle against 
positivism and idealism, the traditional values of historical 
finalism and of Providence have been maintained, but there 
has not been a thorough exploration either of the concept of 
historical consciousness, or of that of process, or of the im- 
manent side of historical activity. Of all this there are traces 
in the studies of particular branches of knowledge as histori- 
cally considered, and that is consoling. Maurice Blondel’s 
philosophy together with that of Vico may serve as the basis 
for a theoretical construction responding to the present devel- 
opment of thought in regard to the immanence-transcendence 
of history and its humanistic and Christian character. 








Kierkegaard’s Critique of 
Hegel 
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totalitarianism correctly assigns a major burden of 

responsibility to the Hegelian conception of the State 
as refracted in Left and Right wing adaptations. Such in- 
vestigation has led to a general revaluation of Hegel’s funda- 
mental doctrines, since his political philosophy springs from 
a basic metaphysical position and dialectical method. In the 
arduous task of examining the foundations on which this 
imposing justification of collectivism rests, contemporary 
thinkers have been anticipated by Hegel’s most formidable 
nineteenth-century critic, S6ren Kierkegaard. 

For a generation, now, Kierkegaard has been a storm center 
in continental theology and philosophy, being claimed and 
disclaimed by the most divergent students: Marxists and 
phenomenologists, neo-Hegelians and existentialists, Thomists 
and crisis theologians, psychoanalysts and poets. No recent 
intellectual movement has ignored this Danish thinker, whose 
influence has extended wherever personal and theistic values 
have been defended. Within the last five years Kierkegaard’s 
most important works have been rendered into English, and 
several studies on him have been written by British and 
American scholars. To forestall the more egregious mis- 
interpretations which have crept into many European works, 
it is necessary to consider Kierkegaard against his philosophi- 
cal background and in relation to the system he consistently 
opposed. 

The year 1848 was punctuated by violent revolutions, not 
all of them political in nature. In his Journal for the Wednes- 
day in Holy Week of that year, Séren Kierkegaard (1813-55) 
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recorded that his whole being was changed, his self-isolation 
broken and his desire to speak directly converted into an 
urgent obligation which he now had the power to fulfill.’ 
Although an entry made a few days later apparently revoked 
his high resolve, this profound religious experience liberated 
him notably from the close reserve and painful reticence 
which had formerly inhibited his literary production. Forti- 
fied with the confident strength of Christian faith, he was 
enabled to overcome in some degree the restraint imposed 
upon him by inborn dread which had until then allowed only 
indirect or maieutic communication of his thoughts. As first- 
fruits of this release he completed in two months a spare but 
searchingly frank explanation of the plan and method of his 
authorship to date: The Point of View for My Work as an 
Author” During an amazingly fecund period of six years 
(1843-48) some eleven books, eighteen “edifying discourses” 
and an aesthetic article had appeared, thus completing the 
first phase of a writing career which eventually produced a 
“literature within the literature” of Denmark. 


I 


From Kierkegaard’s retrospective interpretation, an under- 
lying unity governed by a basic religious purpose becomes 
apparent in these varied works. The problem he set for him- 
self from the outset was that of becoming a Christian in the 
plenary sense when one has been only a Christian of sorts. 
In his own regard his writings were an integral factor in his 
education in Christian living rather than mere literary exer- 
cises without personal bearing. Through them he felt called 
upon to work out his salvation dialectically. Like St. Augus- 
tine, Kierkegaard undertook the task of authorship in the 





1The Journals of Siren Kierkegaard, tr. A. Dru (New York, 1939), p. 235. 

2Tr. W. Lowrie (New York, 1939); Kierkegaard was reluctant to offer this book 
to the public, but published in 1851 a summary entitled On My Work as an Author. 
This is printed, together with two notes on “that individual,” in the English edition 
of The Point of View. 
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serious spirit of a sacred vocation, thus orientating his work 
at once in a religious direction. One does not engage in vault- 
ing aesthetic projects at the high water of youth, only turning 
to the devout life as the tide is on the ebb.’ On this point 
Kierkegaard was insistent: from the very beginning his labors 
were intended to serve as so many expressions of his religious 
growth reflected poetically under many aspects, grappling 
with the possibilities of the spirit and the problems of the day. 

Thus the aesthetic served as a means of communication, 
never to be discarded but always subordinate to the main con- 
cern of “the poet and thinker.’ Following the example of 
Socrates, that “simple wise man of ancient times’ whom he 
so venerated, Kierkegaard began with men as he found them: 
immersed in the unreflective immediacy which instinctively 
avoids pain and seeks sensual pleasure as its highest felicity. 
While this is the naive form of the aesthetic attitude, it reaches 
its sophisticated culmination in “that combination of imagina- 
ton and intelligence, where the factor of will is lacking,” 
which characterizes the romanticist and, to a lesser extent, 
the cynic. With men of this stamp the Greek device of a 
justifiable deception must be employed. Larvatus prodeo. By 
presenting the argument in a seductively entertaining guise, 
the empty futility of the category of the interesting may be 
ruthlessly exposed, thus precipitating a forced option between 
despair and ethical striving. Thus the first moment in the 
Kierkegaardian dialectic was a pseudonymous movement 
away from the aesthetic.° 





3/bid., pp. 31-4. 

4As Kierkegaard called himself. I do not contend that Kierkegaard, the religious 
exister, was fully formed ex abrupto, nor that he ever completely subordinated his 
poetic talents. Yet it is an evident exaggeration to maintain, with T. Wiesengrund- 
Adorno: Kierkegaard, Konstruktion des Asthetischen (Tibingen, 1933), pp. 138-59, 
that the religious and the fantastic elements in his character simply fused in the 
mythical. 

5Journals, p. 123. 

SPoint of View, pp. 39-41. The first period of Kierkegaard’s activity entitled him 
to appropriate Goethe’s phrase: “Zwar bin ich sehr gewohnt incognito zu gehen.” 
Later, Kierkegaard recognized the diabolical basis of the incognito, which Goethe 
appropriately assigns to Mephistopheles. 
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In strict continuity with this, indeed as another phase in 
the same tendency away from the sphere of the possible to 
the existential’ was the polemic against speculation which 
Kierkegaard waged from the moment he emerged from his 
vita ante acta. 

To raise the standard: Away from the System! in the 
Copenhagen of the eighteen-forties, dominated as it was by 
German academic (as well as political) influence, required 
considerable moral courage as well as controversial powers 
of a high order. For a time even Kierkegaard himself was 
submitted to Hegel’s paramount influence, thus assuring the 
dialectical authenticity of his revolt. Martensen, his tutor 
in theology, and Heiberg, the arbiter elegantiarum, in whose 
review appeared Kierkegaard’s first articles, were among the 
leading exponents of Hegelianism in Denmark. To under- 
stand Hegel’s thought better, Kierkegaard translated difficult 
passages from the Logik,’ but even before the great awaken- 
ing of 1838 he became dissatisfied with a philosophy which 
failed to provide an adequate place for moral endeavor. After 
breaking his engagement with Regina Olsen, he retired to 
Berlin (1841) where—in company with Bakunin and Engels 
—he attended the lectures of Schelling, who had been re- 
called to the University to combat a Hegelianism momen- 
tarily in disfavor. Although Kierkegaard was at first en- 


heartened when he heard the word Wirklichkeit on the aged 
Schelling’s lips, he was soon disillusioned about the meaning 


of this concept in an idealist context. In a report to his 
brother, Peter, a few months later, he made the biting ob- 
servation that “Schelling drivels on quite intolerably. .. . I 
am too old to attend lectures, and Schelling is too old to 
give them. His whole doctrine of potency betrays the greatest 
impotence.” 





TIbid., p. 134; except that the metaphysical is not a sphere of existence, while the 


aesthetic is a stage on life’s way. 
8D. Swenson, Something about Kierkegaard (Minneapolis, 1941), p. 11. 


%Journals, p. 104. 
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To the extent that they were content to choose certain theses 
of the master’s and reject others or simply (as Marx) to invert 
the whole structure, the left-wing Hegelians remained within 
the school and could not undertake a genuinely radical cri- 
tique. It was left for Kierkegaard to make a clean break 
with Hegel and to subject his philosophy to the most thor- 
ough-going examination and refutation it has at any time 
received.” 

Of the two ways open effectively to attack and supplant 
Hegel, Kierkegaard—because the philosophia perennis was 
almost unknown to him in its post-Grecian development— 
chose the lonely and unmarked route which led him to a 
philosophical Thebaid, the better to purge the times of a 
resurgent paganism. By offering only “crumbs” of philosophy 
in contrast to the fashionable systems, he deliberately acted 
as a corrective of his age. Only by understanding his mission 
in function of the errors he sought to combat can we form a 
just estimation of Kierkegaard’s significance. For, as he 
himself noted, a corrective ironically contradicts itself when 
it is taken as the primary norm.” It is not the content of his 
doctrine, the objective results, but the spirit in which they 
were formulated which constitutes Kierkegaard’s genuine and 
lasting contribution to the history of philosophy. And that 
spirit draws strength and tone from its unyielding antagonism 
to Hegel’s pantheism. The error of the Young Hegelians 
was precisely to have been content with a few minor altera- 
tions or an alternative in kind. Kierkegaard’s category was 
discontinuity, the breach. 

Instead of indicating defects here and there in the System, 
the very notion of a systematic construction of reality must 
be challenged. For it rests upon the assumption that what 
can be thought is therefore nothing more than thought, and 





10Hence I cannot admit the thesis of K. Léwith, Vom Hegel bis Nietesche (Zurich, 
1941), p. 148, who places Kierkegaard over-schematically among the Young Hegelians. 

1lJournals, p. 468; on Kierkegaard’s mission, cf. the second essay in T. Haecker: 
Soren Kierkegaard (New York, 1937), tr. A. Dru. 
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that what cannot be comprehended within logical categories 
is false, a non-entity. To equate reality with a systematic 
algebra is to blind the mind’s eye to the incommensurable, 
to provide “no room for the phenomenon’s individual capers 
and youthful lustiness.” From the incapacity of scientific 
reasoning to deal with singulars it was only a step for Hegel 
to deny reality to the non-universal, to hold suspect whatever 
resisted subsumption in its entirety under an ideal rubric. 
On the contrary, Kierkegaard was pledged to defend the 
claims of the unique, the irreducible, the residual surd which 
defies conceptualization. Almost the first entry in his Journal 
contained a resolve to find the Archimedean point outside 
the System which might serve to resist the complete assimila- 
tion of being within the notion. Since the System could not 
be successfully discredited from within, the assault must be 
shifted to the only stable foundation apart from it: “truly a 
spermatic point, the individual, ethically and religiously con- 
ceived and existentially accentuated.”” Into this pithy dec- 
laration is compressed the substance of Kierkegaard’s medita- 
tion upon the vulnerability of Hegel and the basis for per- 
sonality, divine and human. 

Because Kierkegaard strenuously opposed, Hegelian ra- 
tionalism, it may not be validly concluded that he is an anti- 
intellectualist tout court. What he sought to discredit was 
not intellect as such but an exaggerated version of the scope 
of reason and the criterion of knowledge. He draws an im- 
portant distinction between abstract thought, which is pro- 
fessedly dependent upon an existential source it cannot ex- 
haust, and “pure thought,” which pretends to be the origina- 
tive source and total content of whatever it can think, nothing 
real beyond itself being admitted.“ The aim of the pseudo- 
nymous works was to attack from behind, thus restoring the 





12Journals, p. 81. 

Point of View, p. 131. 

Concluding Unscientific Postscript to the Philosophical Fragments, tr. D. Swenson 
and W. Lowrie (Princeton, 1941), p. 278. 
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“buccaneer riches of the System” and the true order of cogni- 
tion. Although Kierkegaard solemnly warned that the opin- 
ions expressed in the aesthetic works did not represent his own 
views, nevertheless he signalized the favored position of the 
two philosophico-aesthetic books ascribed to the non-Christian, 
Johannes Climacus: Philosophical Fragments (1844) and 
Concluding Unscientific Postscript (1864).” 

To indicate their special significance as essays in reality 
rather than poetic excursions, Kierkegaard allowed his own 
name to appear on the title page as responsible for publica- 
tion, thus lending them an authoritative importance accorded 
to none of the purely aesthetic productions. Indeed, the 
Postscript was viewed as the turning-point in his work, since 
it set in clear terms the basic problem of the whole authorship: 
how to become a Christian.” These two books, which ap- 
proach as near to formal philosophical treatises as his method 
permitted, constitute Kierkegaard’s most sustained criticism 
of Hegel and provide, by implication, an elaborate statement 
of his proposed alternative.” 


II 


From a consideration of the problem of truth and history 
in the Fragments, Kierkegaard uncovered most of the diffi- 
culties in the Hegelian philosophy under the pretext of an- 
alyzing the Socratic position. The doctrine of recollection 
(which modern speculation arrives at by way of an advance 
in the theory of an eternal development of the divine Idea) 
involves the deification of the human intellect, since truth is 





Stages on Life’s Way, tr. W. Lowrie (Princeton, 1940), p. 219. 

16Philosophical Fragments, tr. D. Swenson (Princeton, 1936). 

17Point of View, p. 13. 

18For studies on Kierkegaard’s Master’s dissertation: On the Concept of Irony, 
which he himself assigned to the vita ante acta and in which he had not yet clearly 
extricated himself from the dominance of Hegel, cf. H. Reuter: Séren Kierkegaards 
religionsphilosophische Gedanken im Verhdltnis zu Hegels religionsphilosophischem 


System (Erfurt, 1913), pp. 53-60. 
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conceived as a native possession of the soul rather than a gift 
from without. Far from recognizing the dependence of our 
mind upon a given reality, this view implies that one gradu- 
ally regains. awareness of a truth which was one’s own from 
all eternity. The incitive moment in time which begins the 
process of reminiscence is of only accidental importance, a 
fortuitous point of departure taken by itself. Such an occa- 
sion is rendered insignificant, not by denying the reality of 
time outright but by absorbing it into an immanent eternity 
where it loses its intrinsic character. By maintaining that his- 
tory is the appearance in time of the Absolute, Hegel “his- 
torically annihilates the historical,” emptying it of all signifi- 
cance as a distinct concrete reality.” 

Having achieved autonomy with respect to truth, the recol- 
lector is no longer admitted to be a contingent individual but 
becomes the point of insertion of the divine in the temporal 
process. Since cognition centers about the self in an absolute 
fashion, self-knowledge is understood to be God’s knowledge: 
divinity resides totally within the individual, constituting the 
core of its being under a phenomenal garb. Except incident- 
ally, then, the autodidact does not require a teacher, for his 
inmost essence is the unconditioned which contains its con- 
dition within itself. Not the person of the teacher but the 
teaching is of importance, for there is no genuine communica- 
tion or appropriation of truth involved in instruction. Such 
is the myth of reminiscence which Socrates constructed a parte 
ante and Hegel a parte post. Whereas the Greek pathos was 
retrospectively orientated, modern idealism is an impatient 
anticipation of a future beatific vision. 

To rouse his own age from the debilitating effects of this 
phantasmagoric magnification of the self, Kierkegaard ad- 
ministered the “shock” of the absolute paradox. Far from 
insuring fairness and undistorted knowledge, the Hegelian 
requirements of objectivity and dispassion foster mediocrity 





19Fragments, pp. 8, 48. 
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and the illusion that human cognition is (like the Aristotelian 
deity) a process of self-thinking independent of a receptive 
and hence contingent subject. When knowing is methodically 
divorced from the limiting conditions of its acquisition it 
appears as a self-sustained result endowed with divine suffi- 
ciency, recognizing neither bounds to its scope nor any reality 
apart from its ideal kingdom. Only by restoring its pas- 
sionate quality to our thought is it possible to distinguish be- 
tween divine and human knowledge, stripping the latter of 
its false pretensions in the light of the actual cognitive situa- 
tion. For it is “the supreme passion of Reason to seek a col- 
lision, though this collision must in one way or another prove 
its undoing. The supreme paradox of all thought is the at- 
tempt to discover something that thought cannot think. This 
passion is at bottom present in all thinking, even in the think- 
ing of the individual, in so far as in thinking he participates 
in something transcending himself.”” Once it be admitted 
that some reality cannot be exhaustively absorbed in our 
thought, the distinction between thought and being must be 
granted on a level which is thereby shown to be finite and 
derived. Instead of arrogantly dismissing the non- and supra- 
conceptual as irrelevant or deceptive, the individual must 
humbly accept this resistive limitation as a sign of its partici- 
pated and dependent nature, as a datum from the other in 
quantum aliud. 

From the fact that the created intellect is structurally in- 
capable of achieving total objectivity with respect to itself 
and its concepts,” it is exposed toa dual pitfall when it attempts 
to ignore the empirical individual self. Driven by the nisus 
of its paradoxical passion, reason ultimately confronts the 
Unknown God as its furthest limit. Yet how can the abso- 
lutely different be characterized by a human intellect which 
cannot transcend itself absolutely without losing sight of its 





207bid., p. 29. 
2lJournals, p. $34. 
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finite condition? Both Kant and Hegel suppressed the con- 
crete thinker in favor of a transcendental self in reference to 
which God is a limiting concept of the general understanding 
or is this ideal entity itself. If complete difference cannot be 
conceived except in terms of likeness, then like and unlike 
are mediated in a fundamental identity in accordance with 
the usual procedure of the Hegelian dialectic. The fallacious 
ambiguity of this mediation consists in first reducing all reality 
to a conceptual status having only ideal being, and then de- 
claring that since things share a common form of being in 
which identity is the reigning law they are at bottom identical. 
Only by first submitting concrete existences to conditions 
which prejudge the question, does idealism succeed in effect- 
ing the passage from the ideal to the real. Since both like 
and unlike are understood in function of reason, this latter 
is confused with God as the other.” 

Although he emphatically rejected this pantheistic conclu- 
sion in exposing its fallaciousness, Kierkegaard did not have 
a sufficient grasp upon the analogical nature of being to pro- 
vide an adequate solution of his “metaphysical crotchet.” His 
merit was to have restored to the status of problem this ques- 
tion which Kant and Hegel had all too facilely answered by 
suppressing one of the indispensable factors, the individual 
human thinker whom Kierkegaard championed.” Like the 





*2Fragments, pp. 35-6. 
Yet even in the Fragments, Kierkegaard repulsed in anticipation the extreme 


equivocal interpretation of the fotaliter aliter which Barth and crisis theology claimed 
to have derived from him. Barth had in mind such passages as the following when 
he later repudiated Kierkegaard and Brunner for holding the “Catholic doctrine” 
of analogia entis. “If God and man are absolutely different, this cannot be ac- 
counted for on the basis of what man derives from God, for in so far they are akin. 
Their unlikeness must therefore be explained by what man derives from himself,” 


namely, sin (Fragments, p. 37). While Kierkegaard thus admits a certain likeness 


between man and God, he lapses undialectically when he seeks the difference in some 
other thing. He fails to see that a non-reciprocal analogical relation permits—or 
rather demands—unlikeness in this very likeness without succumbing to equivocation. 
For a study of Kierkegaard and modern crisis theology, cf. M. Chaning-Pearce: The 
Terrible Crystal (New York, 1941). For Kierkegaard’s application of his own 
thought to confession, marriage and death, cf. his Thoughts on Crucial Situations in 
Human Life: Three Discourses on Imagined Occasions (Minneapolis, 1941). 
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Plato of the Parmenides and the Berkeley of the Siris, Kierke- 
gaard wrestled manfully with this self-ironizing of reason 
which inescapably accompanies meditation upon the limit, 
without denying his own limitations or the reality of that 
which no human thought can exhaust since it 1s precisely the 
limitless. 

Having demonstrated the impasse to which a primarily 
noetic investigation leads, Kierkegaard returned the discussion 
to the ontic sphere with a remarkably acute inquiry into the 
nature of becoming. The many subsequent references in later 
works to the conclusions established here indicate that meta- 
physical principles had a decisive import for him. Guided 
by Aristotle and Trendelenberg (whom he missed hearing 
in Berlin because of a false impression that he was a Kantian), 
he undertook that patient analysis of the implications of transi- 
tion and coming-to-be which Hegel failed to supply in his 
haste to apply the absolute method to history without first 
justifying theoretically its applicability to the sphere of the 
relative and the existential. Instead of carefully discussing 
what it means for the Idea to become a concrete universal, 
Hegel at once overwhelms the reader with a millennial sweep, 
thus hoping to distract him by these imposing vistas from the 
more prosaic, yet more pertinently philosophical, task of de- 
termining whether God can be subject to becoming. His 
repeated assertion that the absolute becomes in time fails to 
account for the contradiction involved here. For becoming 
is a change, while the necessary being cannot submit to change. 
Becoming involves a passage from possibility to actuality, 
but an absolute being is completely actual, excluding all pas- 
sive potency. By the fact that something comes to be, it is 
proven to be non-necessary or contingent, while the necessary 
is precisely that which is without becoming. 

Nor can necessity be conceived as a synthesis of possibility 
and actuality, as Hegel maintained. The actual which has 
come to be is no more necessary than the possible, since both 
are subject to the law of change. For the actualized to become 
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the necessary (whether catastrophically or in the historical 
development), it must become that which by nature excludes 
all becoming. In this way it will have become a completely 
different essence, which violates the condition that the subject 
of change remain essentially unchanged. Nor can the transi- 
tion take place with absolute necessity, since that which be- 
comes is never necessary, either before it becomes (as pos- 
sibility) or after (as contingent actuality). Because the actual 
change is a contingent event, it does not occur necessarily once 
a logical ground is posited but demands the intervention of a 
real cause, determined from without or-—as with man—free.” 
In the ideal sphere the passage from understanding to being 
and doing is accomplished immanently and necessarily by 
logical mediation. But the System, like the Socratic analysis 
of vice, omits all consideration of cause and will, because it 
fails to discriminate between the ideal and the factually exis- 
tent.” In the latter sphere a slight but critical difference 
obtains between knowing and doing, error and sin. Sin is the 
category of the individual, the scandal of the proponent of 
pure speculation. 

On these grounds it is possible to strip from the notion of 
contradiction the pseudo-mystical aura with which it is sur- 
rounded in the System. That two concepts are opposites is 
considered by Hegel sufficient reason for them to generate 
something actual in virtue of the productive energy sup- 
posedly generated by contradictories. But this “explosion” 
only stimulates intellectual curiosity without of itself initiat- 
ing the process of becoming in the real order. Logical ten- 
sion and actual change are not to be confounded, no matter 
how eloquent the plea or how cleverly concealed the transi- 
tion. Dialectic is the realm of notional progression but not 





Fragments, pp. 60-1. 

The Sickness unto Death, tr. W. Lowrie (Princeton, 1941), pp. 150-54, 195-96; 
Le concept d’angoisse, Fr. tr. P.-H. Tisseau (Paris, 1935), pp. 49, 94. For the works 
of Kierkegaard not yet in English, the French translation is uniformly better than 


the German edition of C. Schrempf. 
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of real motion, which requires a passionate leap in existence.” 

By confusing factual being (that a thing is) with ideal 
being (what a thing is), necessity is introduced into every 
region of reality, lending the prestige of inevitability to the 
established order. Yet when being is employed in the ideal 
sense, it refers to essence rather than to existence. Here it is 
true that a being and its essence are identical, but such being 
(Spinoza to the contrary) does not necessarily involve that 
factual existence which is subject to “‘the dialectic of Hamlet: 
to be or not to be.”” The law of contingency precludes our 
ascribing necessary being in the emphatic sense to all con- 
ceived essences and reveals the fallacy in the ontological argu- 
ment for God’s existence. Spinoza’s axiom that essentia in- 
volvit existentiam is true on the created level only of ideal 
existence, that is, of existence as a concept. But existence 
as the act of being “lies outside, or at least cannot be reduced 
to aconcept.”” Not only are essence and existence really dis- 
tinct in all creatures (rendering them contingent), but being 
extends further than human thought (and so cannot be identi- 
fied simply with the Hegelian Begriff). Only in God do they 
coincide. 


IT! 


On the basis of these ontological principles, Kierkegaard 
offered in the Postscript conclusive disproof of Hegel’s philo- 
sophical foundations. By a species of logical legerdemain— 
ein zwei drei kokolorum—absolute idealism attempts to dis- 
solve all reality in a systematic identification of opposites. It 
counsels compromise, mediation, glittering tautology. Over 
this entire way of thinking there hangs a curtain of sophistry 
so effectively opaque that it blinds its partisans to the realities 
of common existence. “One thing always escaped Hegel— 





%Fragments, p. 71; Repetition, tr. W. Lowrie (Princeton, 1941), pp. xxxi; Fear 
and Trembling, tr. W. Lowrie (Princeton, 1941), p. 59. 

27Fragments, p. 33. 

28Journals, p. 358. 
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what it was to live. He could only give a representation of 
life.” In the interest of the concrete dialectician, Kierke- 
gaard proposed an absolute disjunction: that a logical system 
is possible and an existential system impossible. 

Every systematic construction must prescind from actual 
existence, from that which is simply because it exists and by 
reason of no inner necessity. Since science is concerned with 
universal being, with that which is ideally, Hegel’s introduc- 
tion of movement into logic contradicts the conditions of 
scientific knowledge. Although logic alone is unable to ac- 
count for change, the logical method is made to bear the 
burden of explaining movement in all spheres. Only when 
causal factors have been surreptitiously introduced can such 
a device produce a show of plausibility. Considered by itself 
the triadic method has neither content nor efficiency but mere 
abstract consistency, which cannot produce reality unaided. 
Its ambiguity leaves unsettled the question whether logical 
thought has been abstracted from reality or subsists apart from 
all reference to factual existence. On the former alternative 
it must concede its subsequential and measured nature; on 
the latter it ceases (like evolution) to have meaning. “Hegel 
has staked all on this question of Method. But a method has 
the remarkable trait of being nothing in the abstract; it is 
precisely in the application or execution that it is a method. 
Where it is unapplied, it is not a method, and if there is no 
other method, then there is no method at all.’ When right- 
wing Hegelians tranquilly admit that the application of the 
dialectic to Naturphilosophie has yielded ridiculous results, 
they betray an ignorance of the nature of method in its Hegel- 
ian amplitude. Unless it can be shown to underly and explain 
all reality, it must be reduced to the more modest Cartesian 
proportions. 

But Kierkegaard pressed the assault to the very fountain- 
head of modern speculation: can there be an absolutely pre- 





7 bid., p. 175. 
Postscript, p. 10. 
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suppositionless philosophy? With Hegelians this assumption 
goes unquestioned, the fact that this ideal for philosophy is 
itself a presupposition being ignored. Such a procedure pre- 
judges the issue in favor of the primacy of thought over being. 
The Cartesians, having eliminated that personal concern 
which examines the grounds of knowledge in order to reach 
a momentous decision, make of doubt an endless propaedeutic, 
a speculative feat which never seriously advances beyond the 
preliminaries. ‘They have also got on their hands a kind 
of doubt which Satan himself could not contend against— 
though he might well invent it—a kind of doubt against which 
it is impossible to contend because it actually is required that 
to contend against it one must pass over to its side.” From 
the Cogito of Descartes it is impossible to derive anything 
but “I am thinking” or “I think”: thought as the point of 
departure can yield only thought. On the contrary, “it is a 
positive starting point for philosophy when Aristotle says 
that philosophy begins with wonder, not as in our day with 
doubt.”*” For wonder is the first intellectual expression of 
that salvific humility which acknowledges the givenness of all 
knowledge and which consequently opposes self-evidence to 
both skepticism and presupposition. Truth accrues to the 
subject when appropriated in the revelation of being. 

Since it is bereft of wonder, the System must clandestinely 
rely upon assumptions to avoid outright skepticism. Pan- 
logism is thus traced to alogism, excessive rationalism to ir- 
rationality. Unless the mind is first fecundated by reality, 
it must have recourse to premises arbitrarily posited by itself. 
This is the dilemma Kierkegaard urged in his examination 
of the dialectic of the beginning. How can thought get started 
on Hegelian conditions? An absolute beginning is impossible 





31Christian Discourses, tr. W. Lowrie (New York, 1939), p. 199; in this same 
volume are printed The Lilies of the Field and the Birds of the Air and Three 
Discourses at the Communion on Fridays. The notable lack of balance in many 
European studies on Kierkegaard is due to a neglect of his professedly religious works. 

32Journals, p. 89; cf. ibid., pp. 114, 126, 131, 259, 364, on philosophic doubt. 
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for any created mind, since it supposes (apart from its own 
production in being) at least the free decision to begin in a 
relative sense, to break off the whole previous train of thought 
for a fresh start. The medium of languages is a significant 
factor in speculation which is partly given to the individual 
and partly self-determined.* 

More generally, it is impossible for the System to begin 
immediately with the immediate, since it essays to do so by 
means of a reflection prior to existence. But this uncontrolled 
reflection is indefinitely regressive and can never put a stop 
to itself. Wuthout tying the thread at real existence with its 
extra-mental stability, one cannot sew with the needle of dia- 
lectic. When the attempt is made to prejudice this indefinitely 
retrogressive property of reflection by terming it die schlechte 
Unendlichkeit, the exact import of the adjective “bad” must 
be determined. The propriety of supporting a supposedly 
independent logic with an ethical category may be questioned. 
“If the System lacks an ethic otherwise, it is absolutely moral 
through the use of the category of the bad infinite; and it is 
so extravagantly moral that it uses this category even in 
logic.”** Such a usage supposes some responsibility on the part 
of the person who will not terminate the reflective process at a 
suitable starting point. But when recourse is had to a volun- 
tary act, then the absolute autonomy of logic is denied and 
the claim of the System to be presuppositionless is disproven. 
Since a decision is required that a beginning come to be, such 
an initial act cannot be absolute, involving as it does a process 
of change. At least the act by which the mind is emptied 
of all particular content is presupposed, together with the 
responsible decision of the thinker. 

However strenuous the effort to restrain thought within 





837 bid., pp. 82, 133, 134, 148. Moreover, the whole machinery of the dialectic is 
simply assumed, without giving any reasoned justification for negation, transition 
or mediation: Axgoisse, p. 133. This polemic applies in our own day to phenome- 
nology. Cf. M. Farber: “The Ideal of a Presuppositionless Philosophy,” in Philo- 
sophical Essays in Memory of Edmund Husserl (Cambridge, 1940). 
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the objectified notion, for an effective beginning philosophy 
must reckon with the concrete subject, the empirical ego so 
cavalierly treated by absolute idealism. This ego is neither 
a fictitious subject completely separated from its object nor 
is it wholly constituted by its mental content. “In order to 
put an end to subjectivity, in so far as it is untruth, we must, 
on the contrary, go right through to ‘the individual’—before 
God,” the existing human being taken in his concrete situa- 
tion. Viewed in this way an existential system is impossible. 
Not that reality is chaotic and irrational: in virtue of its 
essence it is intelligible, but existence includes something more 
than the ideal. ‘Reality is a system—for God; but it cannot 
be a system for any existing spirit.”"” In a world still in 
process, an all-inclusive, closed system is impossible on the 
finite level where existence finds its most characteristic ex- 
pression in a becoming in which the knower himself is im- 
plicated. Only to the glance of eternity is that degree of 
finality required of systematic knowledge evident. To claim 
a systematic comprehension of history is equivalent to assert- 
ing pantheism, since a partial or incomplete System is absurd.” 

Reality will not be cabined within the confines of the Sys- 
tem, however ample its categories. It is continually over- 
flowing the neat boundaries set by sanguine Hegelians and 
revenging itself upon them. Tempora mutantur et nos muta- 
mur in illis: this requirement of existence we ignore at our 
peril. Only “God or a fantastic quodlibet’™ is wholly free 
from the temporal flux. Whenever the effort is made to ab- 
stract completely from the terms of existence, the result is 
philosophically absurd. Although a man may seek to forget 
what it is to be this human being in his effort to become 
speculative philosophy or Man-in-general, existence itself 


Journals, p. 366. 

36 Postscript, p. 107. 

37 bid., pp. 16-7. Kierkegaard would agree with B. Muller-Thym (Modern School- 
man, XIX: 3, 4), that for men history is a claculus whose asymptotic term is science. 
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does not forget. Rather does it take its toll upon this imagi- 
nary being by the comic disproportion between his life and 
his doctrine. To identify thought and being is not to increase 
one’s ontic stature a cubit but to evaporate in the tautological 
insignificance of pure thought.” 

By transforming the actual individual exister into a meta- 
physical determination, the System removes moral effort from 
the sphere of rationality. History then becomes an object of 
pure contemplation rather than a responsible task—an attitude 
proper to God alone. Instead of preserving the free personal 
relationship between each individual and God, “world-his- 
torical” speculation takes an abstract, religiously indifferent 
view of the human race as the necessary manifestation of the 
divine in time. The Goethian notion of a reine Menschlich- 
keit no less than the Hegelian philosophy of history tends to 
volatilize the individual in a pantheistic immanence where 
humanity is regarded as truth itself and individual men are 
related to God only in the totality which is God Himself.” 
With the recrudescence of this pagan notion that the specimen 
is submerged in the species, an actual man becomes little more 
than an example, a determined instance robbed of all signifi- 
cance and dignity. 

Coincident with this depreciation of the person is the mass 
revolt of the “human race” against God under the pretext of 
serving the sacred demands of the Zeitgeist. For “pantheism 
is an acoustical illusion which confounds vox popul: with vox 
dei,” deifying the status quo. Against the inhumanity and 
demoralization to which this view leads (for one can no more 
edify or be edified en masse than be in love en quatre) , Kierke- 





Hence Kierkegaard’s denial that the metaphysical is a sphere of existence is not 
meant to depreciate metaphysics but to rescue men from the exaggerated claims of 
Hegelian speculation: Stages, pp. 30-8. 

Point of View, pp. 8-9; Postscript, 137-41. 

Point of View, p. 137; Journals, 263. Cf. Training in Christianity, tr. w. Lowrie 
(New York, 1941), pp. 52, 88; For Self-Examination, tr. W. Lowrie (New York, 
1941), p. 94. In this latter volume are also included Judge for Yourselves and Three 


Discourses of 1851. 
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gaard opposed “his category” of the single individual open 
before God as the only effective means of recalling to his age 
what it means to be this man. Not a featureless leveling and 
depersonalization can achieve genuine human equality, but 
the development by each man of his moral character and in- 
telligence in spiritual inwardness, realizing the possibility he 
shares equally with others as a son of God. The decisive 
freedom of man must be engaged in a concrete situation to 
counteract the quiescent abstraction of the spectator, in which 
the leveling process inevitably issues when the “eternal re- 
sponsibility and the religious singling out of the individual 
before God is ignored.”” Just as motion finds no place in 
logic, so existential freedom must overpass the dialectic of 
mediation by emerging into the sphere of transcendence. Only 
in his relation to God does an individual become a man and 
nothing else, courageously taking account of his duty to make 
“the leap” into a responsible life. 

Yet this emphasis upon the concrete singularity of each 
man does not lead to exaggerated individualism. Rather is 
the bond of association itself dependent upon spiritually ma- 
ture and ethically serious persons who bring to their social 
obligations the sanction of God’s justice.” The organic roots 
of society are equally endangered by an abstract “humanity” 
and by a purely materialist view: both reduce the members 
of the community to mere units. “But it is the peculiarity 
of the human race that just because the individual is created 
in the image of God ‘the individual’ is above the race.”“ As 
freedom cannot be a purely human product but demands its 





*2The Present Age, tr. A. Dru (New York, 1940), p. 30; this volume also includes 
Two Minor Ethico-Religious Treaties, tr. by W. Lowrie and A. Dru; cf. Journals, 
p. 361. Sickness unto Death: “The Christian heroism (and perhaps it is rarely to 
be seen) is to venture wholly to be oneself, as an individual man, this definite in- 
dividual man, alone before the face of God, alone in this tremendous exertion and 
this tremendous responsibility; but it is not Christian heroism to be humbugged by 
the pure idea of humanity or to play the game of marvelling at world-history.” Cf. 
Repetition, p. xxix; Sickness, pp. 132-3. 

*8Present Age, pp. 61-2. 

“Journals, p. 370; cf. ibid., p. 497. 
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divine guarantee, so also is it impossible to establish human 
social relations apart from God. Only by respecting fellow 
men in virtue of a common relationship in God can we avoid 
objectifying them as instruments, reducing persons to the status 
of things to be employed for selfish ends. 


IV 


Like Marx, Kierkegaard pointed out that the second mo- 
ment in the Hegelian dialectic (Ausser-sich-sein) is less a 
developmental expression than an alienation of man from him- 
self, a dissipation of his personality rather than its intensifica- 
tion. But whereas Marx interpreted man primarily in func- 
tion of his objective economic interests and social status, 
Kierkegaard saw that such a definition of “the humanly 
human” was itself an impoverishment and degradation. Basic- 
ally, Marx failed to advance beyond the Hegelian assumption 
that the external is superior to the internal, only shifting the 
emphasis to the external materialistically considered.” Both 
forms of externalization were repugnant to Kierkegaard’s 
keen appreciation of the uniqueness and spiritual integrity of 
the human person. Yet he recognized that the centrifugal 
tendency of systematic speculation could not be successfully 
counterbalanced apart from the religious center of gravity. 
To effect the redintegratio in statum pristinum of an age 
which was pledged to hedonistic and rationalistic standards 
was a task which only Christianity could accomplish. For 
“only spiritual repetition is possible, although in the temporal 


life it is never so perfect as in eternity, which is the true 
repetition.” 

Unlike the situation in the ancient world, however, it was 
now necessary to re-introduce Christianity into a Christendom 
in which many leading theologians proudly claimed to have 


“gone further” than the original deliverances of revelation.“ 





ST rembling, p. 103. 

“Repetition, p. 144; cf. Journals, p. 130. 

‘7Kierkegaard notes that the impulse to “go further” leads logically from Heraclitus 
to Parmenides, for when everything moves, nothing moves: Trembling, pp. 192-93. 
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Against these pretensions which Hegel’s philosophy of re- 
ligion fostered, Kierkegaard—the Magister of Irony— 
brought his considerable powers of dialectic and satire to bear 
in a series of polemical books and articles which only termi- 
nated with his sudden death in November of 1855." His 
function as a corrective was not to supplant but to restore, to 
call men back to the well-trodden path from which the ignis 
fatuus of a higher speculative illumination had enticed them. 
Thus in the preface to the two communion discourses for 
1851 he affirms that his entire literary production 


seeks here its definite point of rest at the foot of the altar, where the author, 
who personally knows best his imperfection and guilt, does not by any means 
call himself a witness for truth, but only a peculiar sort of poet and thinker 
who, “without authority,” has nothing new to bring but would read the 
fundamental document of the individual, humane existence-relationship, the 
old, well-known, from the fathers handed down—would read it through yet 
once again, if possible in a more heart-felt way.’ 


To preserve this precious “document” from the corrosive 
action of the new Gnosticism was Kierkegaard’s main concern 
during his last period. 

What Hegel would remove is the Person of Christ, the 
God-Man. Thus Christian doctrine was considered apart 
from its Teacher as another subject to be learned rather than 
a way of life to be followed. By ignoring the personal con- 
frontation of man with God and the crucial situation which 
this relation engenders, the Privatdocent would substitute 
thinking about Christianity for the imitation of Christ, going 
beyond faith to the clarity of the pure notion.” So construed, 
religion must yield the primacy to philosophy as the supreme 
expression of the absolute spirit, an inescapable conclusion 
provided only that one admit the identity of thought and 





48For his last years, cf. W. Lowrie: Kierkegaard (New York, 1938), pp. 450-588; 
E. Geismar: Lectures on the Religious Thought of Siren Kierkegaard (Minneapolis, 
1937), pp. 81-97. 
49In For Self-Examination, p. 5. 
507bid., pp. 64, 203; Training, p. 123; Journals, pp. 357, 487. 
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being. Since this is verified only of God, the pantheistic im- 
plications of this view render it inacceptable to the actual 
exister who is subject to the process of becoming.” For him 
it is impossible to remove the distinction between creator and 
creature by a sophistical use of mediation. Cognition being 
for him an effort at appropriation and reduplication of the 
other rather than an abstract construction of the object, eternal 
truth is a gift to be gratefully accepted in an existential de- 
cision in time. This high value which Christianity sets upon 
the fulness of time and the unique instant of belief supplies 
the passionate interest upon which the autonomous placidity 
of the System founders. 

That Hegel should consider the content of religion and 
philosophy to be the same, although under a higher form in 
the latter discipline, Kierkegaard traced to his immanentist 
notion of the relation of God and the world which dictates 
a conception of religion purely within the limits of ideal 
humanity. In opposing this view, Kierkegaard emphasized 
the breach of continuity between the natural and the super- 
natural, the paradoxical character of the “leap of faith in 
virtue of the absurd,” and the infinite qualitative difference 
between God and man.” Such a protest was both salutary 
and justified in its defense of the principle of contradiction 
against a philosophy of absolute identity which regarded 
Christianity as an imperfect version of its own speculation. 
Rather than mitigate the “scandal of faith,” Kierkegaard ac- 
centuated the gap between the highest point attainable by 
natural reason and the confines of supernatural belief. Both 
the “what” and the “how” of faith are transcendent and cannot 





51Postscript, pp. 172-80, 200. 

°Trembling, pp. 49, $1. Cf. Angoisse, p. 69, where Kierkegaard criticizes Hegel's 
use of the leap to explain the sudden transition from a quantitative to a qualitative 
difference because of an illicit transition from logic to ontology without making the 
necessary conceptual readjustment. Journals, p. 159: logic operates with a quantita- 
tive dialectic, since everything there is immutably one and the same; but existence 
demands a new qualitative dialectic which is exercised, not sophistically for its own 
sake, but in the service of existence. 
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be attained as the result of philosophical reasoning. Far from 
being supplanted by speculation, Christian faith advances be- 
yond the studied complexity of reason to a newly acquired 
simplicity, an “immediacy after reflection.” Philosophy 
must acknowledge the presence of a “qualitative difference” 
in the truth which does not simply emerge from its own in- 
vestigations but is given by God. The philosopher not being 
the mind of God working objectively (as Hegel contended), 
man is free to espouse the truths of religion in childlike 
confidence. 

Admirable as was Kierkegaard’s defense of the transcend- 
ence of God and the supernatural character of the act of faith, 
his position entailed difficulties peculiar to itself, the most 
pressing of which for him was not that of our knowledge of 
God but the very existence of the finite. For Hegel this ques- 
tion did not arise, since one of the terms had been suppressed 
as a distinct reality. But the point on which most of Kierke- 
gaard’s arguments against pantheism turned was precisely the 
undeniable reality yet contingency of the concrete exister. 
This very solicitude to preserve the essential distinction be- 
tween God and the world seemed to make impossible any 
communication of existence from the absolute to the relative. 
In a profound passage in the Christian Discourses (1848), he 
emphasized that this is strictly a mystery rather than a mere 
speculative problem and (with the rest of Christian tradition) 
ultimately referred it back to the unsearchable depths of the 
divine wisdom and charity. What we cannot explain we must 
at least acknowledge in its effect, holding fast both to the 
reality of the creature and to its total dependence upon the 
creator. 

Were Christian meditation to stop here, however, it would 
be impotent to arouse our heartfelt praise of the glory of God. 
This is the greater mystery: we not only are but are beloved 
of God, we not only exist but by love exist before God. 


53Journals, p. 240; cf. Trembling, pp. 43-4; Stages, pp. 159, 271. For a similar 
definition account of love, cf. Stages, pp. 126, 376. 
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For the Almighty the creation is nothing. But for love it is something. 
Incomprehensible omnipotence of love! For in comparison with omnipotence 
it seems as though one could comprehend better the omnipotence which creates 
out of nothing (which nevertheless one cannot comprehend ) ; but this omnipo- 
tence, more marvellous than the genesis of all creation, which constrains 
itself and lovingly makes of the creature something in apposition to itself— 
oh, marvellous omnipotence of love! If thou wouldst but strain thy thought 
a little bit; it is not so very difficult, and it is so blissful. The omnipotence 
which creates out of nothing is not as incomprehensible as the almighty love 
which out of this which for omnipotence is nothing is able to make something 
which exists independently for love.™ 


Creation not only terminates in something; it terminates, in 
the case of man, in a someone who can in all humility make 
itself as nothing before God in the self-oblation of worship. 
Kierkegaard saw in suffering the painful process of detach- 
ment from the finite, and in sacrifice the generous expression 
of man’s attachment to the infinite God. 

Kierkegaard’s dialectical understanding of divine omnipo- 
tence and love is exhibited again in his defense of human 
freedom against the characteristic “metaphysical indefinite- 
ness” which led Hegel to identify freedom and necessity. 
Anticipating G. M. Hopkins, who locates the root of moral 
goodness in Christ’s “holding back,” Kierkegaard boldly 
maintains that omnipotence alone can make a man free by 
reason of its unique power to “withdraw” without destroying 
its product. Precisely because God in His omnipotence has 
sovereign domination over His effects and does not act self- 
ishly, He alone can constitute them in their freedom. God's 
power is pre-eminently His goodness manifested ad extra. 
Finite power, since it is not itself completely independent, 
renders whatever it operates upon dependent in a degree. 
God alone can give without giving up any of His power, since 
He alone can produce from nothing. If the world began in 
any other way than by creation, if it originally had the least 
independent being or was an emanative unfolding of the 





“Christian Discourses, p. 132; cf. Postscript, pp. 220, 387. 
%T raining, p. 83. 
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divine, freedom could not be possible.” Lovejoy notwith- 
standing, the self-diffusiveness of the divine goodness can issue 
in freedom only if creation is genuinely a production from 
nothing. 

Heeding the Apostolic injunction, Kierkegaard counsels us 
to be sober according to that realistic seriousness of the trans- 
parency of a man before God. With religious sobriety before 
the face of the absolute, man admits that while he is as nothing 
in himself yet he is under an unconditional moral obligation 
to conform freely to the divine will.” For the autonomous 
morality of Kant, being without an independent immutable 
norm, suffers the fate of the explosive tension between noume- 
nal and phenomenal self which Kant could never resolve. 
Where only the empirical ego is retained, autonomy spells 
lawlessness, anarchy. The pure ego and divine Idea of hu- 
manity of post-Kantian idealism are themselves beyond good 
and evil, subsisting in the transcendental sphere of ideal being 
which is foreign to the world of becoming, free decisions and 
moral responsibility. Yet the uneasy oscillation between ab- 
solute being and nothingness which underlies the Hegelian 
logic itself generates that ungliickliches Bewusstsein which 
cannot be conjured by irony. For it is the ironical refutation 
in the concrete of a false solution in the abstract. Thus the 
fear and trembling of the child of God has its parody in the 
aesthetic contrite consciousness, which is aware of its incom- 
mensurability but lacks the primus motor of Christian life, 
love.” 

Using the case of Abraham and Isaac as an illustration,’ 
Kierkegaard remarked that the commandment laid upon 
Abraham by God seems scandalous, a teleological suspension 
of the ethical to the proponents of autonomous morality and 
idealist amorality. When the ethical has been systematically 


9 


In Christian Discourses, p. 87, n. 1; cf. Journals, p. 58, no. 204. 
5IJudge for Yourselves, pp. 120-3. 

58Stages, p. 418; Journals, pp. 71-3. 

“Trembling, pp. 79-82, 104-5; cf. Sickness, pp. 128-30. 
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dissociated from its ultimate norm, then the proximate stand- 
ard assumes an abstract sufficiency and independent sanction. 
The universal quality of lay morality generates a specious 
authority which cannot bridge the gap to the individual with- 
out sacrificing the personal dignity of its subjects. When the 
individual makes protest against this secularist tyranny, he 
is frequently considered to be in temptation (Anfechtung), 
in revolt against his “humanity.”’ Only when morality is im- 
pregnated with an enlivening religious teleology does the 
moral law lose its inhumane character, for here the individual 
as an inviloate person is unconditionally related to the absolute 
apart from any Hegelian mediation. The relation of the 
individual to the universal but proximate norm is determined 
primarily by his relation to the absolute person, God. By 
reason of his duty to God, a man must conform to the law of 
God as it is imprinted in his nature. 


V 


A critical examination of the philosophy of Hegel con- 
vinced Kierkegaard that he could not find his long-sought 
Archimedean point here. Being reluctant to annihilate his 
own concrete existence as an individual and quite incapable 
of misconstruing reality in pantheist terms, he was forced to 
reject completely the grandiose System which demand these 
feats of its adherents. Since the human self is a derivative 
which expresses its total dependence by relating itself freely 
to the Power which constituted it, it cannot achieve equi- 
librium apart from God.® Unless a man turn to God, he 
must choose between despair and a speculative system which 
falsifies the testimony of human inwardness in all its con- 
tingency. But the choice finally narrows down to an absolute 
option between God and stark despair, for pantheism itself 
is the despair of the infinite, a spiritual vertigo induced by 
losing sight (in a sort of “world-historical absentmindedness”’) 





8°7bid., pp. 18, 45-6. 
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of the limiting factor whereby a man stands firmly and trans- 
parently before God. Such a despair transforms the thinker 
into a fantastical being which has been carried beyond itself 
in search of the infinite without any possibility of return or 
of reaching a goal with which it vainly identifies itself. The 
malady is moral as well as intellectual, since it results from 
an unwillingness to admit one’s limitations and creaturely 
status, the primal sin of Satan. 

For his own part, Kierkegaard, piercing through from 
negativity to simple creatureliness, desired that his poet, when 
he should come, would write of his work and of his life: 


Whereas as author he had dialectically a survey of the whole, he under- 
stood Christianly that the whole signifies his own education in Christianity. 
The dialectical structure he brought to completion, of which the several parts 
are whole works, he could not ascribe to any man, least of all would he 
ascribe to himself; if he were to ascribe it to any one, it would be to Gov- 
ernance, to whom it was in fact ascribed, day after day and year after year, 
by the author, who historically died of a mortal disease, but poetically died 
of longing for eternity, where uninterruptedly he would have nothing else 
to do but to thank God. 


"Point of View, p. 103. 














Humanism and Peace 


GERALD G. WALSH 


N NORMAL TIMES distinctions between broad and 
I Catholic humanism, between ultimate and proximate 
aims, between man’s immortal destiny and his mortal cul- 
ture might seem to many to be of merely academic interest. 
But as things now are, in a global combat to decide, perhaps 
for generations to come, the character of our mortal culture, 
those distinctions become the very core of the world crisis. 
That is to say, they become the central point about which the 
whole world must make what the Greeks called a krisis, and 
what we call a judgment, a decision. 

This much can be said at once. Humanism of a sort, a 
rather vaguely understood humanism, has already become the 
one real bond genuinely uniting the peoples of the Allied 
Nations. Humanism in this sense means very little more than 
the idea that each human person has a right to his own happi- 
ness and a duty of respecting the dignity of others. To make 
a world safe for humanism, to make a world in which those 
who deny that right and disregard that duty shall have no 
power to impose their will on others, has become the one war 
aim that seems worthy enough to carry the United Nations 
to final victory. 

But, of course, the more positive question in every thinking 
mind is this: What shall we do with the Victory when it 
comes? Merely to make a world safe for culture is not the 
same as to be in possession of culture itself. Nor, on the other 
hand, is every kind of culture safe for the world. There was 
no lack of culture in 1939. But it is now obvious that the 
predominant culture of several countries in that year was a 
culture that was unsafe for the world, a culture that made a 
world conflict inevitable. 

Be this as it may, while our soldiers and statesmen are 
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working to win the war, to take the arms from the hands of 
the enemies of genuinely human culture, educators are ex- 
pected to be working to win the peace, to be devising some 
positive program of culture that will be both theoretically 
sound and practically acceptable to all men of good will. 

The statesmen who will gather around the table at the peace 
conference are not likely to adopt as a plank of world recon- 
struction the “ultimate aim” of “Catholic humanism,” that is 
to say, the “fulfillment of the individual’s final destiny.”’ But 
there are two propositions which contemporary statesmen 
seem increasingly inclined to accept. The first is this, that 
whenever culture has been controlled by those who deny the 
idea of final destiny culture has tended to become less and less 
human. That, in fact, is the epitaph which history is already 
writing on the tomb of the die-hard Liberal culture which, 
after two confused centuries and two ghastly wars, has been, 
at least temporarily, put in the grave. The real malice of the 
“Liberal” culture was the heresy that man becomes more free, 
and therefore more human, the more he is freed from God, 
that is to say, the more he is deprived of supernatural Grace 
and the more he thinks himself superior to the demands of 
conscience. 

The second proposition which men of affairs seem more and 
more inclined to admit is that the purely human values of 
scientific truth, political peace and artistic creation have, 
somehow or other, been most safe when men have believed 
there is an Absolute Truth higher than science, a Perfect 
Peace beyond the reach of politics and a Supreme Beauty that 
transcends what we can see in stones or hear in song or feel in 
music. In a word, the world seems increasingly aware of the 
need for the Church in the postwar world. 

Nevertheless, what the world will most want to learn from 
the Church will be not so much dogmatic details about man’s 


1Cf. Redden and Ryan, The Catholic Philosophy of Education, p. 62. 
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hope of Beatitude in Heaven as the practical prospects of his 
happiness on earth. 

And here precisely is the responsibility of Catholic 
humanism. 

Humanism is more than an “educational aim”; and, of 
course, still more than a matter of educational method. Hu- 
manism stands for very much more than the idea that the 
best way to get an education is to learn Latin and Greek. It 
is true that most of the “humanists” of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries did learn Latin and Greek and did, in fact, 
think that was the best method of getting an education. But 
their “humanism” was not in their Latin and Greek. Their 
humanism was in their theory and pursuit of human happi- 
ness, of nobility, virtue and dignity, of purpose in life. Any- 
one who will take the trouble to read a dozen or so of the works 
of Renaissance humanists, dealing with human happiness, the 
dignity of man, and the purpose of human living, will find 
nothing particularly “modern” in such works. Almost to a 
man the humanists of those days accepted either the Epi- 
curean, or the Aristotelian, or the Stoic, or the Neoplatonist, 
or the Augustinian, or the Thomistic philosophy of happiness; 
or, at any rate, some confusion of one of these views or some 
combination of several of them. 

Humanism is the idea that a human being is meant by nature 
to pursue and achieve in a human way a fair measure of tem- 
poral happiness; that human life gets its human dignity from 
this pursuit and its human value from this achievement. 
Humanists commonly speak of pursuing truth, goodness and 
beauty. But I think it is more immediately understandable 
if we say that humanism is the idea that a human being is 
meant to achieve happiness by the proper use of his intelli- 
gence, his conscience and his taste. The idea is that if a person 
will develop the power of his intelligence to distinguish what 
is true from what is false, his conscience to distinguish what 
is right from what is wrong, his taste to distinguish what is 
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fair from what is foul, he has the best chance in the world of 
becoming humanly happy. 

Humanism belongs not merely to education, but to life; and 
in this sense, it is, of course, much older than the fifteenth- 
century Renaissance. It may even be said that the fifteenth 
century was rather the end than the beginning of humanism. 
It was the end, at least, of the integral humanism that had 
distinguished the best men of medieval Christendom; and the 
beginning of that sectarian humanism which has been the mark 
of the modern world. Modern humanism has been either 
too exclusively aesthetic, as in the fifteenth century; or too 
purely intellectualistic, as in the eighteenth-century “Enlight- 
enment”’; or too purely ethical, as in the twentieth-century 
system developed by Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More. 
Even in the great period of the Catholic Reformation there 
was something too prudish and pedagogical about the human- 
ism then in vogue; in the seventeenth century there was some- 
thing too formal and classical; in the early nineteenth, some- 
thing too sentimental and romantic. 

The moment we try to be specialists in humanism we cease 
to be humanists. There cannot be one humanism for the 
artists, another for the philosophers and a third for the saints. 
In the Christian millennium from the fourth to the fourteenth 
century there was a practically unbroken chain of humanists 
who at the same time could feel and sing like artists, think and 
write like sages, live and pray like saints. The supreme 
example is, of course, the great Saint Augustine. When he 
is at his best it is almost impossible to know which to admire 
most, his artistic sensitivity to the beauty of style, or his 
philosophical penetration of the truth, or his religious com- 
munion with God. He has often enough been quoted as 
though he esteemed religion above ethics and ethics above a 
liberal education. And so, indeed, he did—as everyone must 
who has any real love for a liberal education. But it is well 
to remember that in his De Ordine (ii, 26) he could write: 
“A young person who neglects the liberal arts may be both 
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pious and pure; but so long as he has to live a man among men, 
I do not see how anyone can call him happy.” In such a 
phrase you have the very core of the tradition of Christian 
humanism. 

In place of “happiness,” Christian humanists will often 
speak of “peace.” St. Augustine, for instance, was fond of 
picturing to himself a possible world wholly at peace because 
filled with men at peace with themselves. He meant men who 
had so disciplined their intelligence, their conscience and 
their taste that every passion of their sensitive nature was in 
harmony with the judgment of their reason, while this in turn 
was obedient to whatever higher light or law God has 
revealed. At a time when we are all wondering about the 
prospects of world peace after the war, it is well to recall the 
formula for world order proposed by this Catholic humanist. 
Writing on the seventh Beatitude of the Sermon on the Mount, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God,” St. Augustine says: 


Those who are at peace with themselves, with their passions in order, 
subject to reason, mind, spirit, and their carnal concupiscences put into 
harness, make up the Kingdom of God. This Reign of God means that all 
things are in order, that what in man is highest (and in the best sense 
human) is given control, and whatever we have in common with beasts is 
made to obey; while, at the same time, man’s most human excellence, his 
mind and reason, is subject to a more powerful sway, to the very Truth 
incarnate, to the Only-begotten Son of God. For man will not control what 
is below him unless he obey what is above him. And this is the peace which 
is possible on earth for men of good will; this is the life of the man of su- 
preme and perfect wisdom. 

(De sermone Domini in monte, I, xi, PL. xxxiv, 1245.) 


At the end of the Christian millennium another Catholic 
humanist, Dante Alighieri, put the Christian formula for 
world order in the immortal line: “In His Will is our peace”’ 
(Paradiso, iii, 85). Dante was, in fact, thinking of immortal 
and supernatural Peace when he wrote that line; but, as with 
all Catholic humanists, the mortal and immortal, the natural 
and the supernatural, reason and Revelation, were not thought 
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of as separated in fact, but oanly as distinguishle by the 
mind. It is in this sense that Dante in the Monarchia speaks 
of man as having a twofold end. 


An inscrutable Providence [he writes] has proposed to man two purposes 
to pursue. One is happiness in this life, which can be achieved by the 
operations of man’s natural powers. The other is the Beatitude of Eternal 
Life, which consists in the Blessedness of the Vision of God and which no 
natural power can reach unless helped by the Light of God. These two hap- 
pinesses must be reached by different roads. We come to the first in the 
light of philosophy and by means of the moral and intellectual virtues. We 
come to the second in the light of Revelation transcending human reason, 
provided we cooperate by means of acts of the theological virtues of Faith, 
Hope and Charity. Unfortunately, human passion, like an untamed horse 
without bit and bridle, keeps wandering from the road; and therefore men 
meed the double directives of the Church and the State. They need a su- 
preme spiritual Authority to guide them to Eternal Life along the road of 
Revelation; and they need political Authority, acting according to reason, to 
direct them to happiness on earth. It might be possible, without such 
Authorities, for a few—a very few, and these only with very great difficulty— 
to attain to double happiness; but the only condition on which most men 
can be happy is that they should enjoy freedom in the undisturbed tran- 
quillity of peace. And this in fact is the purpose of law, namely, that in 
this arena of mortal life men may be free and in peace . . . remembering al- 
ways, of course, that mortal felicity is itself 2 means to that which is im- 
mortal (Monarchia, III, xvi, 7-18). 


“That in this arena of mortal life, men may be free and in 
peace, ut in areola ista mortalium ltbere cum pace vivatur.” 
I do not know that anyone has ever expressed with more beauty 
and wisdom man’s supreme natural aspiration. But Dante 
did not forget to add: “. . . remembering always that mortal 
felicity is itself a means to that which is immortal, cum mor- 
talis ista felitcitas quodammodo ad immortalem felicitatem 
ordinetur.”’ If one makes the obvious remark that in writing 
Latin like this Dante was a punctilious observer of the rhetori- 
cal rules that governed the rhythm of musical prose, it becomes 
even clearer that when Catholic humanism was in the saddle 
there was no lack of enthusiasm either for political peace or 
for cultural values. 
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It is for this reason that Catholic humanism has a right to 
be heard at any future Peace conference whose function will 
be to sow once more the seeds of culture in the fields that have 
been harrowed by war. The Liberals who laughed at ultimate 
aims and final destiny as the enemies of human happiness will 
no doubt go on laughing. They will have learned nothing— 
and forgotten everything. But at least the soldiers and states- 
men will be looking for the right sort of intellectual and moral 
leadership. 

Under these circumstances, it seems important for Catholic 
educators to remember that Christian humanists may be called 
upon today to fight any or all of the battles which Christian 
humanism has had to fight from the beginning. Those battles 
have been four—with Paganism, with Barbarism, with Puri- 
tanism and with Positivism. 

It took the first four centuries of the Christian era to prove 
that without Revelation neither the Pagan Greek passion for 
logic and truth nor the Pagan Roman genius for law and order 
could provide mankind with a satisfying culture or a stable 
civilization. It took the next four centuries to prove to the 
Barbarians that human vigor without Divine Grace is not 
enough. It took four centuries more to prove to the new 
Christians that monastic piety and purity were not, by them- 
selves and as far as human happiness goes, an adequate substi- 
tute for Greek philosophy, Roman law, Teuton feeling and 
Celtic charm. Only in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
were Christian humanists given the reins. The result was 
Christendom in the fullest sense—a world in which passion for 
learning filled the universities of Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Bologna, Naples, Valencia and dozens and dozens more; in 
which passion for law made Justinian and Gratian household 
names from Scotland to Sicily and from Portugal to Poland; 
in which passion for poetry produced the Chanson de Roland, 
the Niebelungenlied, the Divine Comedy, and thousands of 
lesser things; in which passion for beauty filled Europe with 
such things as the fagade of Notre Dame, the blue windows 
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of Chartres, and the beau dieu of Amiens. The Christian 
humanists gave us a world in which there was love in millions 
of homes, learning in thousands of schools, law in hundreds 
of kingdoms and lesser states, and supernatural living every- 
where. 

Then came the fourth battle of Christian humanism—the 
battle with Positivism. With Catholic Nominalists in the 
fourteenth century, the enemy took the form of what looked 
like scientific and philosophical progress. ‘Two centuries 
later, with the Reformers, it took the form of religious eman- 
cipation. Two centuries after this, with the French pAilo- 
sophes it took the form of a so-called intellectual enlighten- 
ment. And two centuries later, in our own day, it has taken 
its final, logical, blatant form of materialistic positivism. 

The remedy is a return to our roots. Those roots are to be 
found in that magna carta of Christian humanism which 
appears in the account which St. Luke has left of the education 
of Jesus Christ. That education, we are told, consisted in 
docility to authority flowering in progress in the triple life of 
wisdom, of manhood and of Divine Grace, in what the Greek 
original calls sophia, helikia and charts. Sophia, wisdom, 
speculative thought is what set the Hellenic intelligence on 
fire. Helikia, virtus, practical human righteousness, is what 
the Roman conscience strove to make perfect. Charis, Grace, 
is the lovely and gratuitous favor which only God can give. 
The main point in that magna carta is that when the Incarna- 
tion brought Charis back to the world it did not take away 
Sophia and Helikia. In one of her noblest hymns the Church 
sings that God who gives immortal crowns does not snatch 
away our mortal joys, non ertpit mortalia qui regna dat 
caelestia. 

Catholic humanism is, then, true “positivism,” as Liberal- 
ism has proved itself to be, in fact, pure “negativism.” Catho- 
lic humanism, whose ultimate preoccupation is with the 
Mysteries of Grace and Glory has a proximate, but no less 
passionate preoccupation with the natural values of truth, 
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beauty and goodness; with the human perfection of our intel- 
ligence, our conscience and our taste; and with still more 
warmly human things like economic prosperity, political 
order, family affection and personal freedom. Catholic 
humanism aims at human happiness; but it knows that the 
many roads to peace will only meet when reason is helped by 
Revelation in the search for truth, conscience with Divine 
counsels and commandments in the search for justice, and taste 
with supernatural Grace in the pursuit of beauty. 

If there is any saner and more tested practical wisdom than 
this, by all means let it be told to the statesmen who are to meet 
and make a new world of peace and culture. If there is not, 
Catholic humanism should be given a hearing. 





Book Reviews 
CURRENT ISSUES 


THE Lost Peace. A Personal Impression. By Harold Butler. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1942. Pp.xiii, 246. $2.75. 

A Greek playwright would have found in this book all the ingredients 
he needed—high hopes; petty motives; small men strutting in high places; 
base crimes; incredible blunders; and, at last, war and chaos. On a world 
scale it is the familiar tale of man’s failure to grasp God-given opportunity. 
The world size of the picture does not matter. It would be the same of man 
in any political environment from the village to the League of Nations. 

As Director of the International Labour Office, the author, both in Geneva 
and in the various capitals and countries which he visited, was close to the 
course of history during the past generation. He played his part in the 
efforts of the League. He watched its hopes, at first bright, become dimmer 
as the decade proceeded and subsequently he saw them flicker and die out. 

For one so near the scene it must have been a sad book to write. But the 
author indulges in few personal regrets, reminding us of that maxim of 
Thucydides: “But why should we dwell reproachfully upon the past except 
in the interests of the present.’’ Written in such a vein, its eight chapters, 
each incidentally a complete essay well worth study by itself, outline the 
international panorama since 1918 with striking clarity. Could the peace 
have been saved? Could the League of Nations have been used, as it was 
intended, for peaceful change? 

Mr. Butler’s answer is: Yes; and he gives good reasons for his reply. In 
spite of the U. S. refusal to join the League, there were several decisive 
moments when strong united action by Great Britain and France might have 
changed world history. At other times, a modicum of wisdom would have 
saved the day. “Thus, when at the Peace Treaties Austria opted for the 
Anschluss, France killed the agreement, and instead of approving union as 
it might otherwise have done, the Peace Treaty expressly prohibited it except 
with the consent of the Council of the League. It is easier to understand 
such action if we recollect the intense antipathies and suspicion following the 
last war; but it was one of many fatal mistakes. Political power might have 
passed from Berlin to Vienna with far-reaching consequences. 

During the past twenty-five years France became a prey to incredible 
political intrigues and corruption. Great Britain, involved in its imperial 
problems, continued to envisage continental problems in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century terms. Thus decisive action, at crucial moments, was 
again and again delayed and the smaller nations became less and less confident 
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of the support of Great Britain and France. At length, by force of circum- 
stances, unscrupulously manipulated from Berlin, both those countries were 
compelled in 1939 to take military action on a scale immeasurably more 
costly and less advantageous than would have been necessary at any time 
through the League. The events so dispassionately recorded in these pages 
leave no doubt that however inadequate the League may have been (and what 
political machine has ever sprung up fully armed for its task), nonetheless 
it might have been made the rallying point and preserver of peace for all 
those nations now so tragically at war or suffering in isolation the Nazi horror. 

The Lost Peace confines itself to practical questions—the political, economic 
and social problems which since 1918 have confronted individual governments 
and the League of Nations. But, as Mr. Butler indicates, none of these 
problems can be solved in isolation. It seems to the present reviewer that 
one of the defects of the League was a failure to appreciate that fact. All 
questions must ultimately be referred to a higher purpose. Without religion 
there can be no meaning to human life. Fortunately, there are signs today 
that spiritual forces in international relations are beginning to be appreciated 
once more. They must be mobilized if peace is to be maintained; and the 
Holy See, as the spiritual center of some 400,000,000 people may be expected 
in future to occupy a more and more important place among the influences 
which are to shape a new world. The principles which should guide the 
statesmen of the future could hardly be better defined than in the eloquent 
declaration with which the book ends: 
























in the long run are the only 






The Christian doctrines of Love and Charity .. . 
foundations upon which a real civilisation can be built. A world of self-seeking 
nations is bound to be as unstable as a society of self-seeking individuals devoid of 
any generosity to each other or of any attachment to the public good. More than for 
any other reason the peace was lost because the policies of nations were empty of 
charity towards each other, dictated by nothing nobler than a close-fisted calculation 


of self-interest. 
It would be difficult to read Mr. Butler’s book and not find his conclusion 


inevitable. 
New York City. ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 

















GEoPOLITIK: DoctrRINE OF NATIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND EMPIRE. By 
Johannes Mattern. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. (The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series LX, Number 2.) Pp. 139. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 

Almost everyone is a student of world affairs nowadays, and few can still 
be unaware of the existence of a new science known as Geopolitics or, in 
German, Geopolitik. It has been treated in many articles and broadcasts, 
usually in sensational terms, and a certain Professor Doktor Karl Haushofer, 
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of the Institut fiir Geopolitik in Munich is so closely identified with it that 
many are likely to believe him to be its originator. Haushofer is often pic- 
tured as a kind of malignant spider, plotting our destruction from the center 
of a vast web of Nazi espionage and intrigue. Actually, Haushofer is rather 
an exploiter of Geopolitik than its discoverer; and if he plots our downfall, 
the weapons he would employ to effect it are by no means wholly of his 
own devising. 

It is fortunate, then, that Professor Mattern has undertaken the study 
under review. It is in part an introduction to the literature of Geopolitik 
and an exposition of the doctrines of some earlier writers on the subject, 
and in part an appraisal of the science as such. One regrets that misprints 
are rather more frequent than they ought to be in a book of this kind, and 
Professor Mattern’s style is frequently wanting in clarity and grace. But 
the treatment is scholarly and adequate; and if the author fails, at the last, 
to offer a positive solution to the problem which inevitably arises in this kind 
of discussion, of how to “put an end to the endless see-saw of wars of con- 
quest and defense,” his analysis of the limitations of the geopolitical approach 
offers substantial help toward the clarification of thinking about that riddle. 

It was natural that geography should, as Professor Mattern expresses it, 
“expand its Lebensraum” to include the study of the influence of seas, rivers, 
mountains and other features of the earth upon the development of the State 
and the behavior of States toward one another. This sort of description and 
analytical investigation has a long history. But it is only when geography 
becomes normative, when it derives conclusions about State policy invested 
with a quality of necessity, that Geopolitik emerges. As Robert Strausz- 
Hupé has put it, Geopolitik as developed by the German school is a form of 
materialistic determinism; but where Marx found history determined by 
economic factors, the builders of the New Order in Europe and of the 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere find an iron destiny in the configura- 
tion of the globe and the character of their peoples. The official definition 
given by the Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik calls Geopolitik 


. .. the science dealing with the dependence of political events upon the soil. It is 
based upon the broad foundations of geography, especially political geography, which 
is the doctrine of political organisms of space and their structure. . . . Geopolitik 
aims to furnish the armature for political action and guidance in political life... . 
Geopolitik must come to be the geographical conscience of the state. 


In sketching the development of Geopolitik the author pays particular 
attention to the German, Friedrich Ratzel (1844-1904), whose Die Gesetze 
des raumlichen Wachstums der Staaten is of special importance, and to the 
Swede, Rudolf Kjellen (1864-1922), one of whose main works, Die Gross- 
machte, is acknowledged by Haushofer and his followers as “the Geopolitical 
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Bible.” Mattern rightly stresses the “have versus have-not” and national 
self-sufficiency motifs recurrent in geopolitical writings, and their common 
basic assumption of an organismic theory of the State. He might have stated 
more forcefully the case against autarchy as an ideal, just as he might have 
given some estimate of the contribution of Haushofer to the development of 
Geopolitik and of the significance of Sir Halford Mackinder’s work. But 
this slim volume is a worthy contribution to the series of which it forms a part. 
Georgetown University. GERARD F. YATES. 
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BRAZIL UNDER VaRGAs. By Karl Loewenstein. 
millan Company. Pp. xix, 381. $2.75. 

Dr. Karl Loewenstein has produced an analysis tempered with scholarly 
humility and refreshingly free of the superficial journalism of our current 
“inside” literature on Latin America. The author’s carefully collected and 
organized data afford the American reader an opportunity to evaluate his 
own misgivings and to set his mind at ease regarding the present significance 
of the Estado Novo. Study on the spot has led Dr. Loewenstein to the con- 
clusion that Brazil under Vargas is authoritarian, but not totalitarian; it is 
an equalitarian and somewhat bourgeois dictatorship with a régime personnel, 
much closer to our way of life than are the great European totalitarian 
systems, including our ally, the U. S. S. R. 

Furthermore, John Doe of Brazil does not seem to miss his politics; the 
bulk of the Brazilians are sincerely loyal to the astute man who has governed 
them for the past dozen years. If the unlikely should occur and a plebiscite 
be called to legalize the regime, the government would win hands down, par- 
ticularly since the Rio Conference of January, 1942, when Vargas got down 
from his fence and abandoned a somewhat ambiguous neutrality in order to 
cooperate against the Axis. 

The author makes it clear that the term dictatorship is not univocal in its 
application to Brazil and the totalitarian set-ups outside the New World. 
Brazil’s Ordem e Paz seemed verified in the very advent of the dictator, a 
placid event, indeed, as revolutions go. A remarkable magnanimity toward 
political non-conformists has been exercised in general by a consummate master 
of statecraft anxious to maintain the regime by recognizing the worth of in- 
dividuals and resolving all forces, contentedly, into a common non-partisan 
effort. Vargas’ program calling for a combination of nationalism, free private 
capitalism and the paternalistic protection of labor has been eminently suc- 
cessful; Capital and Labor both accept the Estado Novo. Much amply 
implemented legislation has been decreed in favor of the family, a thriving 
institution in a State that prohibits divorce and imposes no distracting ideology 


or State mysticism. 
The much talked of Brazilianization movement has meant at most the 
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exclusion of the foreigner from important private enterprise, an effective 
“denationalization” of the southern German minority, a normal patriotism, 
and an economic nationalism the vigor of which, however, has been somewhat 
dulled since January of 1942. There is little actual State ownership of 
national wealth. Finally, neither communism nor racism is at home among 
a people whose liberal individualism springs from its own mixed blood. Vargas 
knows his people and has fought both communism (1936) and fascism (the 
Green-Shirt Integralists of 1938). 

Dr. Loewenstein shows that even the often maligned Brazilian Tribunal 
of National Security for defense against political subversion, although based 
upon a law that is harsh and arbitrary to democratic ears, is in no sense a 
counterpart of the sinister V olksgerichtshof. The court operates on principles 
no longer recognized in the totalitarian world: nulla reformatio in pejus, nulla 
poena sine lege, etc. The Brazilian Government has no blood court. The 
system is the result of a bad law benevolently applied; in practice it has 
become the guardian of the little man through its primary interest in cases 
concerning economia popular. And the test of a law is its application, says 
Dr. Loewenstein. Likewise the Department of Press and Propaganda (DIP), 
although based upon a law of 137 articles and patterned somewhat after Dr. 
Goebbel’s Ministry, is mitigated in operation by the milder political climate 
of Brazil. Indeed, the author’s impression is that the Brazilians are a liberal 
people accepting authoritarianism in their own humorous way. 

Brazil under Vargas, however, is by no means an apologia attempting to 
whitewash the present Brazilian regime. Its author, indeed, is so outspoken in 
his criticism of the Brazilian set-up that he frankly expects no official decora- 
tion from his recent hosts by way of gratitude for selling their country abroad. 
He actually goes so far as to praise the accomplishments of the old Republic, 
an activity inconsonant with the Vargas line. 

As a sensitive jurist, Dr. Loewenstein is forced to debit the Brazilian bal- 
ance sheet with the capital fact of the illegality of the Vargas rule from its 
very inception. The written constitution of November 10, 1937, is for him 
a ghost constitution, non-existent in the practical order. The instrument 
itself declares the existence of a state of emergency. Accordingly there is no 
constitution for a period of normalcy; nor will such ever be effected save 
through a plebiscite, which, however, according to the constitution, can be 
called only by the President. Again, the constitution states that only the 
National Parliament could amend the constitution and so do away with the 
emergency clause; but there can be no elections for such a Parliament before 
a plebiscite has accepted the constitution! Until the National Parliament 
does manage to meet, the President is empowered to issue all decrees regard- 
ing legislation. Therefore amendment depends on one man, Vargas, who him- 
self is the only living constitution of Brazil. 
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The “emergency” that called for the Estado Novo of 1937 has justified 
the liquidation of the United States of Brazil, the creation of a vast ministerial 
bureaucracy of king’s men vitally interested in the perpetuation of the regime, 
and the general fusion of legislative and executive powers, characteristic of 
the modern dictatorship bent on accomplishing “all for the people, but nothing 
through the people.” Dr. Loewenstein also mourns the gradual passing of a 
free judiciary with a president overriding the decisions of a Supreme Federal 
Tribunal that dares to declare the unconstitutionality of his acts; this de- 
parture from the rule of law is tragic in a country with a legalistic liberal 
tradition like that of Brazil. 

Brazil under Vargas is an exceedingly well documented work intended for 
the serious student of affairs interested in the possibilities of a new world 
order under the egis of the powers now fighting the Axis; for in it a definite 
part will be played by our neighbors, the Brazilians, “one of the loveliest 
people to behold in all the world.” 

Woodstock College. FRANK FADNER. 


Japan INsipE Out—THE CHALLENGE OF Topay. By Syngman Rhee, 

Ph.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1942. Pp. 208. $2.00. 

If Dr. Syngman Rhee’s purpose in writing this astounding book was further 
to inflame the world against Japan and destroy the last shred of confidence 
in her, he has admirably succeeded. Japan Inside Out is an uninterrupted 
condemnation of her depredations and sinister designs. Dr. Rhee writes as 
a Korean who for almost fifty years has been compelled to see with mounting 
despair the progressive steps which were leading to his people’s ruin. 

The author is right in magnifying the astuteness of the Japanese in their 
work of propaganda. In recent years no one of note from the outside world 
has been permitted to visit, or even to pass through Japan, without having 
been taken in tow by the government and made to see only what they have 
wanted him to see. In America her nationals have persistently and con- 
sistenly fawned upon foreigners in the attempt to impose upon the credulity 
of her potential victims. 

Dr. Rhee’s long residence in the United States has taught him to respect 
the American way of life, institutions and policies; but in justice to his own 
countrymen, he cannot refrain from recounting a series of mistakes made by 
America and her failure to fulfil treaty obligations in a way that caused her 
to play into the hands of Japan in her subjugation of Korea. 

The book was evidently sent to press just before the opening of the war 
with America, and so the last crowning act in the tragedy is not included. 
But it is hardly needed to clinch the argument. The author nowhere, in so 
many words, predicts this war, but throughout the entire discussion seems 
to take it for granted that, short of a miracle, there can be no other way out. 
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One might wish that the author had gone more behind the events, as he does 
in the first chapter, which gives a background for Japan’s war psychology in 
her sense of “divine mission.” He might have helped us to understand more 
fully the spiritual causes for the present war. He might have given us a view 
of the situation that would have filled us with even greater apprehension. 
He had to choose between the recital of the events which took place in the 
development of the war strategy, and the spiritual background, and he chose 
the former. The latter, however, needs to be as carefully done by someone, 
before we shall be able fully to comprehend what we are up against. 
Nevertheless, the uniform blackness of the picture might have been relieved 
by some grays, or even by some tints of a brighter hue. No one can live in 
Japan for as long as the present reviewer has done without seeing the bright 
spots and basing on them a strong faith in the Japanese people. We may look 
forward with hope, I believe, to a better Japan, after the mistake of the 
“Naked Imperialism” has been proved by its utter defeat. There are qualities 
of strength and beauty in the Japanese character ; and it must not be forgotten 
that there have been statesmen who have stood staunchly for policies and aims 
quite different from those that have now come to fruition. Such men still 
live, fortunately, and there will undoubtedly be found a vast number who 
will gladly follow their lead. Of the existence of this element Dr. Rhee, 
unfortunately, tells us nothing. 
Princeton, N. J. C. BurNELL OLps. 


J’al FAIM. By Louis le Francois. (Foreword by Margaret Hughes.) New 

York: Brentano’s. Pp. 314. $1.50. 

This is a diary of a Frenchman in France since the fatal Armistice. “A 
Frenchman has just finished serving in the war. It is July 31, 1940. What 
has happened? He does not know. He has lost his home, his friends, Paris. 
He is residing in non-occupied France, in solitude and idleness which is the lot 
of so many demobilized veterans.” He begins writing a diary, sometimes 
amusing—Frenchmen seldom lose entirely their sense of humor—mostly bitter, 
growing more bitter as the recital goes on. He quotes newspapers, more elo- 
quent than commentaries, reflecting his aimless, vegetative, impoverished life. 
This man feels defeat, famine, boredom. 

It is a testimony which gets all its force from insignificant facts of privations 
which become horrible by their repetition. The man who wrote this diary 
struggles against boredom, against hunger, against the degrading obsession of 
food. He sees, little by little, life getting narrower and narrower—no books, 
no newspapers, no bread, no more friends. “All that is worth living for” is 
refused to him. He sees the country changing, his native country, which he 
loves, and in which he is becoming an alien, a powerless witness in despair, 
wasting a life overwhelmed by enemy occupation. 

Fordham College. Basics G. D’Ovaki.. 
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WESTERN CIVILIZATION. The Decline of Rome to 1660. By Francis J. 
Tschan, Harold J. Grimm, J. Duane Squires. Edited by W. C. Langsam. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1942. Pp. 783, xciii. $3.25. 

The first volume of this survey of Western Civilization carries us from 
the heyday of the Roman Empire, through the medieval period, down to 
the mid-stream of the seventeenth century. The plan of the work is neatly 
suggested in the prefatory statement that throughout the authors have striven 
to answer the basic questions: “How did men make a living? How did 
they contrive to live together? What did they think about their environ- 
ment? How did they give religious, intellectual, and artistic expression to 
their thoughts and feelings?” To this design they have faithfully adhered 
and the result is a well coordinated book into which have gone much sound 
judgment, seasoned scholarship and good writing. Add to this a generous 
supply of excellent maps, charts, pictographs and such other aids as a well- 
chosen bibliography and running marginal headings, and the student could 
hardly wish for a more helpful, time-saving and readable book. 

Though a work that covers 1600 years in one volume must of necessity 
cut matters short, yet for all its Tacitean conciseness, obscurity is not one 
of its faults. Moreover, an interspersion of illuminating little comments, 
picturesque touches, and a genial easy style, take all the bookishness out of 
the book and add pleasure to information. 

The medieval period is particularly well done. The best and most up- 
to-date scholarship is exhibited here, and the chapter bibliographies alone, 
though limited to works in English, are proof enough that the author is 
abreast of the most recent research and the most authoritative views on 
points long misconceived. Here one also finds informed sympathy and under- 
standing, correct emphasis and proportion, while the excellent retrospective 
summaries that introduce the chapters, maintain the organic unity of the 
whole and true perspective. 

The sections dealing with the “Cultural Transition” from classic to 
medieval times, the “Monks of the West,” the “Carolingian Renaissance,” 
the “Intellectual Life of the Middle Ages,” and, in fact, all the sections 
manage to combine very happily conciseness with a fulness of statement which 
omits no essential factor. This is made possible by the measured space allotted 
to political events leaving room for an adequate treatment of the cultural, 
social, economic and religious aspects of life. 

In the part dealing with early modern times, we welcome the revision of 
the anti-medieval view of the Renaissance which Burckhardt and Symonds 
have fastened upon the school books for too long a time. That the best fea- 
tures of fourteenth- and fifteenth-century humanism are due to medieval no 
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less than to classical contribution is now recognized to be the truth of the 
matter. 

In a work that is so full of merits, it may seem ungracious to bother about 
little flaws. Yet, it can be assumed that the authors themselves will be 
pleased to note a few things that might have been more accurately stated. 
For example, after Scheffer-Boichorst’s study of the subject, the Donation 
of Constantine is generally regarded to be a forgery of the late eighth and 
not of “the ninth or tenth century” (pp. 180, 519). Too much, perhaps, 
is attributed to the Cluniac movement as a determining factor in the success 
of the Gregorian reform of the eleventh century. Though its influence was 
unquestionably great, the fact is that the Cluniac campaign was pretty much 
confined to the reform of monastic discipline, whereas the reform of the 
secular clergy and the liberation of the Church from the strangle-hold of 
the high secular powers was directly the work of the Papacy itself and of 
the loyal portion of the episcopate. We have little evidence that Cluny was 
particularly concerned with the evil of the lay-investiture of bishops. Again, 
it is too positively stated (pp. 189, 234) that Gregory VII was the ex- 
ponent of and aimed at the potestas directa of the spiritual power over the 
temporal government of secular rulers. A close examination of Gregory’s 
strong words in the light of the context furnished by his Registrum and 
by the circumstances that surrounded him will warrant the conclusion that 
the aim of Gregory’s reform efforts was not to dominate the secular powers 
in purely temporal matters, but to shake off their control of the Church 
and to keep them within their proper sphere as faithful sons of the Church 
and as worthy Christian princes. Neither Carlyle, nor Voosen, nor Mcll- 
wain maintain that it was the Pope’s conscious intention to establish the 
power of the Papacy as supreme over the Temporal Power. 

Among the methods used by the Jesuits for carrying out their aims is 
alleged (p. 638) that “of hearing confessions, particularly of important 
political persons.”” That “particularly” will be read with lifted brows by 
any Jesuit who knows, as he does, that the Constitutions of the Order pre- 
scribe no such method, and that the whole Jesuit tradition and practice has 
always been opposed to it, though Jesuits did, as occasion demanded, hear 
the confesions of persons who were politically important as they did those 
of persons who were not so. Further on, the Order is said to have “de- 
clined” in the eighteenth century because “it tended to devote more attention 
to gaining political and economic influence than to inculcating religious 
fervor.” The author of this part cannot have read Pastor’s latest volumes 
of the History of the Popes, nor any of the authoritative source material 
that bears on the suppression of the Jesuits in the eighteenth century. Had 
he done so, he could scarcely have used the word “decline” nor given such 
reasons for the alleged decline. And is it possible, at this late day, to speak 
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of historiography in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, however briefly, 
and pass by in silence the contribution of the Bollandists, whose Prolegomena 
“are the first example of the critical method applied to original sources” 
(Fueter), and of the Benedictines of St. Maur who “were laying the basis 
of scientific history” and whose place “in the history of history is absolutely 
without parellel” (Shotwell) ? 

The proof-reading of the text is all but perfect. Only one unfortunate 
slip is worth noting, namely, where the chief editor of the Cambridge Eco- 
nomic History is called “Chapman” instead of Clapham in the five instances 
where the work is listed in the bibliographies. In these, incidentally, we 
miss such important works as Janssen’s History of the German People and 
Salembier’s Great Schism of the West, and deprecate the insistence on Hulme 
and the inclusion of Froude, notorious for his “disease.” But these slight 
flaws do not detract from the real value of a work that has been done with 
distinction. 

Fordham University. D. B. ZeMa. 


THE Jews IN Spain. Their Social, Political and Cultural Life during the 
Middle Ages. By Abraham A. Neuman. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America, 1942. 2 vols. Pp. xxxi, 286; xi, 399. $5.00 
per set. 

These volumes throw much light on the Jewish character and mentality and 
are recommended to all those anxious to understand Jewish points of view. 
The facts cited in regard to the: political and economic situations (which alone 
will be discussed in this review) are drawn for the most part from the Acts 
of the Castilian and Aragonese Kings (Régné’s Collection) and the Rabbinic 
Responsa or court decisions written in reply to formal questions addressed to 
various eminent Rabbis on matters relating to the practical problems of daily 
life. Chief consultants quoted are Adret of Barcelona, Asher of Toledo, 
Barfat and Duran. A lengthy bibliography lists the major studies on the 
Jews of Spain in various languages; those most quoted are Baer, Die Juden 
Christlichen Spaniens, and Grayzel, The Church and the Jews in the Thir- 
teenth Century. Spanish sources are rarely quoted; the Spanish Codes and 
fueros are disregarded on the ground that practice did not follow theory, a 
statement unsupported by evidence. 

The expression of personal interpretations and generalizations are for the 
most part the author’s own. A reader more familiar with Spanish social theory 
and conditions, more comprehending of the theological position of the Catholic 
Church will question some of these, notably those on the nature of concubinage, 
its presence among the clergy and in the Spanish law, and the Inquisition, but 
these are not the major points of the study. There is a constant refrain that 
the Jews labored under a heavy burden of persecution: 
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That the Jews in Spain in all important cities found it expedient and necessary to 
live in their own quarters under high walls and barricaded gates, even under normal 
conditions is sufficient proof that they were living perpetually under a cloud of hostility 
and danger. Nevertheless so long as the juderia was a “voluntary” institution, erected 
by Jewish residents for their own protection, there was not opprobrium attached to it. 


What his reports from the Responsa reveal, however, is rather the opposite 
—a picture of Jewish society with a definite status by law and custom estab- 
lished, a society within a society, well nigh a State within a State, pursuing its 
own tenor of life devoted to its own ideals, customs and traditions, with its 
own philosophy of law, its educational standards, its own government, pre- 
serving through centuries its own economic security at least as secure as that 
of any other group. Politically as a government within a government the 
Jews defined their relations with the Kings of the Reconquest and the Spanish 
society, following the precedents of the Conventus Judaeorum which was 
recognized by the Visigothic Codes. They did not desire to become integrated 
into the life of the Spanish municipio, nor to accept the law of the Spanish 
social organization. To do this, decided the Rabbis, would be for them a 
denial of their whole religious position, and this they refused to make. The 
alternative was to place themselves under the King as a subject people since 
they elected to remain in his territory. They were the King’s men. As the 
Rabbis expounded it, “‘the law of the King is law, the law of the nation is not 
law unto us.” 

Here they make their first political compromise, prescinding from a universal 
validity for their own theory of sovereignty and law and justifying their choice 
not on the theory of the Spanish Codes but rather on that of the Justinian law 
and the Roman lawyers. The Rabbis drew a distinction between Jewish 
sovereignty in Palestine and the gentile rule. The rights of the Jewish king 
were limited and defined ; his function was not to create law but to enforce it, 
that law Divinely given in Israel. It was assumed that among the gentiles 
the King made the law and that even the very streets and highways belonged 
to him—the law of the King is law. Neither Mr. Neuman nor the Rabbi 
Ibn Adret, so far as he is quoted, establishing these distinctions in the thir- 
teenth century, seems to have been aware that this principle was not that of the 
gentile Kings of Castile but that of the Roman Justinian Law then being 
noticed in Spain. Nor was it admitted in the Las Siete Partidas. As little 
was it accepted in the Aragonese codes. 

“The kings of the nation have dominion over us,” said Ibn Adret, but this 
was Roman dominium and not the Spanish autoridad or poder. In that cen- 
tury neither was used as a translation of dominium. For the Jews, however, 
this curious admission of the King’s dominion over them automatically closed 
the door to political liberty and constitutional government within the Spanish 
State. The Rabbi modified the submission to some extent by adding, “‘if the 
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King’s decree did not exceed the bounds of law.” But what did he mean by 
law? It would seem on the evidence of Mr. Neuman to be cast in a personal 
and not in a universal frame. Mr. Neuman claims that the compromise was 
made because the Church excluded them from the social and political life of 
the people, and as they wished to express their personal and group life by the 
standards of their own law, they chose the aljama. The historical point in 
this explanation is their desire to express their personal life. 

They were granted it, for the King, indifferent to their theorizing, accepted 
them under his protection with the status they had had by long custom. “This 
status of the aljama or kahal was that of an autonomous community, the lineal 
descendant of the older communities set up everywhere in the lands of their 
dispersion. The principles of communal government which were developed 
in Babylonia and Persia under the talmudic teachers were also the standards 
by which community life was organized in the Spanish fahal.” Thus the 
status of the Jew was fixed on his own terms and by Spanish tolerance. It was 
not peculiar to Spain nor was it nor should it be considered today as a mere 
measure of segregation on the part of the Spanish authorities. It was the 
device accepted out of respect to the Jewish religion and to allow the Jews to 
practice their own particular law with its religious sanctions. There were 
of necessity as time went on Spanish infiltrations as Mr. Neuman so interest- 
ingly points out. 

If each aljama remained apart from all the others and no attempt was made 
to unite or federate them, it was because of their personalized view of law. 
Mr. Neuman says it was because their common law so much a part of their 
religion gave them a common allegiance, united them as a common people, 
deepened in them a sense of brotherhood transcending geography and political 
barriers. As such their essentially Jewish religious unity took no interest in 
and saw no values in, the unity of Spanish citizenship or participation in 
Spanish social or political organization. The inner logic of the aljama is lost 
sight of today where the modern Jew has so largely lost grasp of his meta- 
physical bases, though the custom of this super-nation and super-state unity 
remains in other forms and is what is meant where the Jew is called inter- 
national. 

It might have been noted (though Mr. Neuman does not do so) that the 
plan of the aljama fitted in with the then Spanish organization as a federation 
of social interests selfgoverning under the King whose regiment or direction 
and function as final justice operated over all the groups. Whether this 
provided a final solution to the problem created by the fidelity to the Torah, 
or even whether it could have lasted in Spain, is an academic question, because 
it did not so last. 

Mr. Neuman in the economic and social sections of his book discloses why 
it did not. He does it inadvertently for he did not expect to do it. Rather 
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his point of view is that the two cultures should have mingled because the 
people did mingle where the Church and what Mr. Neuman calls ecclesiasti- 
cism did not block it. He thinks the pattern for such mingling could have 
been developed from experience in the neutral ground of economics. But is 
it true that economics is neutral ground? 

Not to venture into the battlefields of economic theory and to decide with 
Mr. Neuman that the Jews had the mature economy, or at least economic 
system, there were two distinct economic systems operating in Spain during 
this period. Mr. Neuman notices this from his research but he does not seem 
to have grasped its bearing on the situation of the Jews in Spain. 

The Spaniards had the corporate guild system with its developing functional 
participation in the political, religious and social life of the people (incorrectly 
the author assesses this as an “invasion”). It differed essentially from the 
partnerships, associations and quasi-trade guilds of the Jews. The author 
does not discuss the direct relationships or nature of the conflicts between the 
two systems and only indirectly may they be inferred from what he has to say 
on the Jewish position in regard to competition, prices and the function of 
money. 

If in many ways Jewish medieval law on economic questions was strikingly 
similar to Scholastic doctrines (this statement is not elaborated), its teaching 
on competition marked a radical change. To sell below the market price 
(the fixed or just price) was approved by a long line of authorities from the 
Talmud, and the principle of free and open competition was established in 
the Jewish codes. Cases from the Responsa are indicated where entire 
approval was not given to such laissez-faire but restrictions were not urged 
on the general principles of the Catholic guilds which derive from an analysis 
of ends, immediate and final, the interrelationships of all the ends and the 
relationships of each and all to the ultimate end, the natural and Divine law 
and God Himself. The Jews regarded their law as the law of God but 
divorced the practice gradually from Him as final end and so lost control of 
their metaphysics. 

The compromises expounded by the Rabbis permitting a Jew to take interest 
or usury from the non-Jew, widened eventually to permit a Jew to take 
interest from a Jew also despite the prohibitions of the Old Testament and 
the prescriptions from the Talmud, were bound to create a debtor class, and 
among the Spaniards likewise as they too adopted similar compromises. The 
measures taken by the Spanish authorities to remove the debt burden were 
impossible devices to maintain in a society operating on two different price 
systems. The Jews resorted to the sabbatical year cancellation but the com- 
promises permitted by the Rabbis circumvented this relief. 

The psychological and social effects of all these compromises on the relations 
of Jew and gentile in Spain are not sufficiently taken into account by the 
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author, nor does he note how they could easily ruin the corporate organization 
of the guild. Further he seems not to realize that the rationalizing involved 
condemned the Jew to a dual life and breached his inner defenses. ‘This in 
turn rendered his jurisprudence sterile. 

It is the merit of this study that it points to these conclusions, although Mr. 
Neuman himself prefers to isolate the moral crisis of the Spanish Jews in 
the violent arguments among them over the position taken by Maimonides 
and to discuss it in its effect upon the educational rather than upon the 
economic system or the philosophy of the Responsa. The Torah remained 
the basis of the curriculum. Secular and foreign learning became matter for 
private study and in the nature of extra-curricular activity. This compromise 
drove a further wedge into the Spanish Jewish culture and in turn rendered 
it sterile also. Mr. Neuman notes its decline in the fifteenth century but 
blames this upon the Church and the persecutions, a position based upon 
insufficient analysis of the conditions of a dynamic culture. 

Undoubtedly all these major compromises contributed to what Mr. Neuman 
calls the uncertain status of the Jew, uncertain despite his legal position, and 
explains what he attributes to the “doctrinaire” policy of the Church and the 
“opportunist” position of the Kings. So he fails to give them sufficient weight 
in his interpretations. 

The viewpoints stressed in this review could be gathered from a survey of 
Jewish and Catholic theological development, metaphysics and legal philoso- 
phies, but the great value of The Jews in Spain is that it brings such universals 
and abstractions down to the level of the concrete actions of human life. 
One may indeed hold that to a certain definite and positive extent historical 
events are but the actualization of men’s religious and philosophical ideas. 
Those who doubt this and rationalize their viewpoints into seeing events 
operating in a secular vacuum only will not profit by a study of this timely 


and important work. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. M. R. Mappen. 















Rome. By Herman Vogelstein. Translated from the German by Moses 
Hadas. (Jewish Community Series.) Philadelphia: The Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America, 1940-5701. Pp. xiii, 421. 

This is a popular publication, lacking in critical justification of many of 
the propositions which it sets forth. Thus the unusual thesis is maintained 
that the “most genuine representatives of the eternity of Rome are the Jews” 
(p. 4). The views of St. Paul are described as “Pagan-Christian” (p. 57). 
The evidence for the alleged Judaism of Flavius Clemens and his wife 
Flavis Domitilla is wholly inadequate. The judgment on the reign of Julian 
Apostate is highly singular: “The two year rule of this highly cultured 
romantic . . . was one of the best that Rome ever had” (p. 107). Some 
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justification of a number of one-sided statements may, perhaps, be found in 
the author’s Preface: ‘My library and all my writings are lost [because 
of the] failure of the German authorities to permit the transportation of my 


property after my emigration.” 


Fordham University. JosepH F. M. MariQue. 


PAGEANT OF THE Popgs. By John Farrow. New York: Sheed and Ward, 

1942. Pp. 420. $3.50. 

This book is strictly a pageant. There are no chapters, no introduction, 
no bibliography, no footnotes. It is one continuous narrative from the begin- 
ning to the List of Popes and Index. Since it is a pageant, one expects the 
book to abound in symbolism, compression, omission and heightening. These 
are present in abundance; indeed, in too great abundance. St. Ambrose pic- 
tured halting the passage of Theodosius to his cathedral ; the “inspired monk,” 
Hildebrand, the power behind the Papal throne for twenty years before his 
own election; St. Bernard “preached so well of the delights of monasticism 
that regiments of men, married and single, rushed to the cloisters’; and to 
Caesar Borgia from the Papacy flowed “a rich stream of Dukedoms and 
Principalities.” 

What is less pardonable is that this excessive coloring affects the main 
theme itself of the book. The impression which the Popes are made to 


create is anything but favorable. The marshal of a pageant cannot afford 
to be too careful about nuance. His aim is to exploit 


That fierce light which beats upon a throne 
And blackens every blot. 


But when a Catholic is dealing with a sacred institution in a book intended 
for a wide circle of readers, more judicious treatment is looked for. In the 
present work, this is frequently but not always to be found. 

The author does not tell us whence he drew his materials although in the 
text he quotes Hallam, H. G. Wells, Mourret, Ranke, Pastor, and one or 
two others. Liutprand of Cremona, Raoul Glaber and Johannes Burchard 
are. not mentioned. Yet lurid material, ultimately derived from them or 
from certain pages of the Annals of Fulda or from one edition of the Liber 
Pontificalis, has found its way into the narrative. The author, it is true, 
occasionally inserts “it is said” or “according to some writers.” But this 
is not done as frequently as could be desired. And the charges that “the 
atmosphere” of the Lateran was once that “of a brothel” and that “murder 
was no longer unfamiliar to the papal station” are not qualified in any way. 

Such defects might be forgiven, if the author had succeeded in balancing 
them by an adequate description of the beneficent action of the Papacy. But 
this is lacking in great part. When a fuller treatment is accorded, as in the 
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accounts of the four or five most recent pontiffs, a much truer impression 
is produced. 

In addition to faults resulting, more or less, from the nature of the work, 
the Pageant of the Popes contains a number of errors. The cardinal of 
Ostia is a bishop not an archbishop. Priests do not take an oath to obey the 
head of the Church (p. 222). The Mohammedians did not capture Vienna 
in the sixteenth century although they besieged it. The Clerks Regular are 
not a religious order but a group of religious orders. Of typographical errors 
there are not a few: Palma for Parma, Pervino for Cervino, Council of 
Vienna for Council of Vienne, and Alessandra Ottaviona de Medici for 
Alessandro Ottaviano de’ Medici. Martin V was elected in 1417, not in 
1419. Menty (p. 191) should be Mainz or Mayence. The Cardinal of 
Boston is not John O’Connell. 

Pageant of the Popes is colorfully written. It will probably be widely 
and admiringly read. Its heroic author almost certainly never thought of 
it as a contribution to the history of the papacy. His desire was to present 
in readable form the story of a great institution. Since he wrote in a time 
of great tension and in a genre which requires the sensational, it is perhaps 
not surprising that darkness sometimes conquers light in his pages. 

W oodstock College. E. A. Ryan. 


History OF THE Popes. Translated from the German of the late Ludwig 
Freiherr von Pastor, and edited by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1942. Volumes xxxiii and xxxiv. Pp. xxxv, 
554; xiii, 596. $5.00 per volume. 

These two volumes reproduce volume xv of the original German edition. 
The first deals entirely with the pontificate of Clement XI, 1700-1721, a 
truly worthy Pope who from the very outset of his reign was beset with 
political difficulties arising out of the War of Spanish Succession. He did 
his best to maintain an even balance in his relations with the belligerents, 
and above all to preserve the independence of the Holy See and the neutrality 
of the Papal States. Both were seriously compromised by the designs and 
acts of the Hapsburgs and Bourbons. That he was not always successful 
was partly due to his inability to come quickly to a firm decision; but the 
principal cause must be found in the conditions of the time, especially in 
the complete lack of regard for the Pope’s position and authority on the part 
of Catholic powers. Once there was any conflict with their ambitions, kings, 
with their statesmen, diplomats and generals, ruthlessly strove to use the 
Papal power to their own advantage. This condition was the outcome of 
the Gallicanism of France and its counterpart, the Caesaropapism of Spain, 
Portugal, Naples and the Empire. Clement XI devoted his best energies to 
the defense of Europe against the Turk and he deservedly shares in the vic- 
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tory of Prince Eugene of Savoy at Belgrade. Yet even in this policy his 
plans were finally frustrated by the intrigues of the political Cardinal 
Alberoni. 

The writings of Quesnel and the support accorded them by a section of 
the French and Dutch Catholics produced a revival of Jansenism. These 
rigorists possessed an importance far beyond what their numbers warranted. 
They received the support of a handful of the French episcopate including, 
however, the powerful Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal de Noailles. The 
stubborn intransigence and the devious evasions of the faction rendered 
their defeat particularly difficult. The interferences of the Gallican lawyers 
of the parlements, almost invariably on their side, helped them to prolong 
the struggle. To deal with Quesnel and his followers and to lay forever the 
spectre of Jansenism, Clement XI in 1713 published his famous Bull, Uni- 
genitus. The document was gladly welcomed everywhere but in France, and 
even there by the vast majority of the clergy and laity. The Quesnelites 
clamored loudly against the document and employed all manner of means 
to prevent its reception, even to embracing the condemned course of appeal- 
ing te a General Council. Cardinal de Noailles, shifting continuously in 
his policy, staved off his own submission almost to the day of his death. 
Clement XI was not to see complete victory in his day; but it was owing 
to his courage and steadfastness that it followed immediately after his death. 
The Pope intervened in another burning controversy, the questions of the 
Chinese Rites and the Malabar Rites. Eventually he decided on their con- 
demnation. The issue involved was the difficulty of the accommodation of 
practices and ideas, which all missionaries have experienced when coming in 
contact for the first time with ancient heathenism. The problem was new to 
the Europeans in China and India, hence mistakes and misunderstandings 
were inevitable. The particular controversies were further complicated by 
the fact that the Jesuits, practically to a man, took the more conciliatory 
view, while the Dominicans and the Paris Foreign Mission Fathers quite 
as unanimously opposed it. Dr. von Pastor has treated the difficult and in- 
volved controversy admirably and fairly. 

One of the few mistakes in translation or printing in Volume xxxiii is 
the word “Jesuit” on page 229, line 9. In the German original the word 
is Juristen. It was the opposition of the Gallican jurists, not that of the 
French Jesuits, which the Roman authorities feared. One statement on the 
American Jesuit missions needs clarification. On page 392 one reads: “Cali- 
fornia was served by the Jesuits, who in 1702 reopened their mission to the 
Iroquese.”” Lower California and not California (in the modern usage of 
the term) was the field of Jesuit labor; the Jesuits properly can never be 
said to have worked in the modern California. As the statement stands in 
the text, it might seem to imply that the “Iroquese” were Californian In- 
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dians. Such an assumption would of course be incorrect. In 1702 the French- 
Canadian Jesuits began their last attempt to evangelize the Iroquois of the 
New York Colony. In connection with the missions of Lower California, 
the names of the Jesuits Kino (d. 1711) and Salvatierra (d. 1717) deserve 
mention. 

Volume xxxiv deals with the pontificates of Innocent XIII, 1721-1724, 
Benedict XIII, 1724-1730, and Clement XII, 1730-1740. Several of the 
problems of the former pontificate continued through the reigns of these 
three Popes. The French Jansenistic movement petered out in the ridiculous 
miracles of the “convultionists.” Unfortunately it was otherwise with the 
Dutch portion of the sect. Safe under the protection of the Protestant gov- 
ernment of the United Provinces, they continued on until they ended in 
the still-surviving Jansenistic sect of Utrecht. The vexed question of the 
Chinese Rites continued to plague the missionaries in that country; and to 
their misfortunes was added a bitter persecution by the Chinese Imperial 
authorities. The pretensions of the statesmen of the Catholic powers con- 
tinually hampered the Church in the lawful fulfillment of her mission. In 
certain governmental quarters and in literary circles a new note began 
to be heard. It was the secularist domination of the whole spiritual order, 
and it was fostered by the philosophes and the rationalists. The seeds of 
the French Revolution with its Civil Constitution of the Clergy were being 
sown. The first steps toward the suppression of the Society of Jesus were 
also undertaken. Against these forces of secularism was issued the first 
Papal condemnation of Freemasonry in 1738. All three Popes were worthy 
successors of St. Peter. The reprehensible course of Cardinal Coscia and 
other Papal officials cannot be laid to the blame of the saintly pontiff, Bene- 
dict XIII, except in so far as his inexperience with worldlings led him to 
place too much confidence in these unworthy servants. 

Boston College. Martin P. Harney. 


CARDINAL CONSALVI AND ANGLO-PaPAL RELATIONS, 1814-1824. By John 
Tracy Ellis. Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1942. 
Pp. x, 202. $2.50. 

In the years that followed the downfall of Napoleon, years that were 
marked by a ceaseless struggle between the “old regime” and the revolutionary 
ideal, the Church was fortunate in having as Papal Secretary of State a 
man of the caliber of Ercole Cardinal Consalvi. Criticized by the liberals 
of the day as reactionary, and by the zelanti among the members of the 
Sacred College as leaning too much to the new order, he may well be said 
to have maintained the golden mean between the old and the new forces 
which proved again the divine adaptability of the Church to any and all 
conditions. 
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Doctor Ellis’ volume deals with one phase of the varied activity that 
engaged the attention and challenged the abilities of the Cardinal Secretary 
of State during this period. While it does give glimpses of his general policy, 
it is ably confined to his dealings with the British government, particularly 
with Lord Castlereagh, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs from 1812 to 
1822, with whom the Cardinal enjoyed a relationship closer than that of 
merely official courtesy. 

There were two major questions that were the subject of discussions 
between the two statesmen. The first was the problem of the recovery of 
the Pope’s temporal domain, both in Italy and in France, which had been 
seized by the French between 1791 and 1809. ‘This restoration might con- 
fidently have been expected, in the light of the policy adopted by the Allied 
leaders in 1814-15 of returning as far as possible to the pre-war status. 
Against it, however, militated the ambitions of Imperial Austria and of 
Joachim Murat, Napoleonic King of Naples, who was attempting to take 
advantage of the confusion of the times to retain his kingdom in southern 
Italy and to expand it northward at the expense of the Papacy. It was to 
secure the Papal claims that Consalvi joined the throng of diplomats making 
their way to Vienna via London (where he was the first Cardinal to be 
received since the arrival of Cardinal Pole in 1554) and Paris. At every 
opportunity he endeavored to gain support for recognition of the Pope’s 
rights; in London he found Castlereagh apparently sympathetic, but un- 
willing to make any definite pledges. At Vienna for many months matters 
remained that way; most of the delegates were sympathetic, but unwilling to 
commit themselves. By dint of countless conferences, many of them with 
Castlereagh who gradually saw his way clear to back the Papal claim, Con- 
salvi slowly gained ground, and had the satisfaction of seeing in the Final 
Act of the Congress the restoration of practically the entire Papal domain 
as it had existed before the French invasions. The areas not restored 
(Avignon and the Venaissin in France and that part of the Legation of 
Ferrara north of the River Po) were of minor importance, but as a matter 
of principle the Cardinal submitted a formal protest and refused to sign 
the Final Act on June 9, 1815. 

In the matter of the Papal States, Consalvi had the support of Castlereagh 
as an ally. In the second major problem, that of the position of the Catholics 
in the British Isles, he found him in the role of friendly antagonist. For 
some years efforts had been made to relieve English Catholics of the politi- 
cal disabilities under which they had lived since the days of Elizabeth. 
Castlereagh was favorably disposed, but he was not insensible to the practical 
difficulties involved, particularly those arising from disagreement between 
Catholics and the government and from dissension among the Catholics of 
England and between those of England and Ireland, as to the concessions 
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which the Church should be willing to make in return for the removal of 
the penal laws. The matter was discussed by the British minister and the 
Cardinal during the latter’s visit to London in 1814 and again at Vienna; 
the conversations were continued thereafter by letter and through third 
parties. But try as he would, Consalvi could not bring the discordant ele- 
ments into harmony; the chief obstacles to success were the opposition of 
the Irish Catholics (Daniel O’Connell, denouncing Consalvi’s efforts, went 
so far as to say publicly that he “either betrayed or sold our Church to the 
British minister at Vienna; indeed the exact amount of his price is stated 
to be eleven thousand guineas”) and canonical difficulties over meeting the 
British demands for the regio exsequatur or royal censorship of all correspon- 
dence with Rome. Though Consalvi failed in this, his efforts no doubt 
made easier the realization of Catholic Emancipation in 1829, five years 
after his death. 

In addition to these major matters, others occupied the attention of the 
Cardinal Secretary and the British statesman, calling for the friendly co- 
operation that seemed characteristic of the two. Such were Consalvi’s sup- 
port of Castlereagh’s efforts to abolish the international slave trade, and 
British assistance in recovering from France the art treasures taken from 
Rome by Napoleon. Consalvi’s understanding of British governmental and 
public opinion was particularly evident in his opposition to a formal restora- 
tion of the Jesuits in England, and in his personal intervention to secure an 
English, as distinguished from an Italian, administration for the English 
College in Rome at its reopening in 1818. 

All these affairs, and others, Doctor Ellis treats carefully and in great 
detail. He possesses the ability to follow a point through consistently, ir- 
respective of the attractive bypaths that may branch off from it. He has 
drawn his material from all available published documents, as well as from 
a selected list of secondary works. His original plan called for use of addi- 
tional material from the Vatican and London archives, but the war made 
that impossible. He has done his task well with the resources at his disposal, 
and has produced a valuable addition to Church history of the nineteenth 
century, the more noteworthy because so little has been written on “the 
great Consalvi” in English. 

The substantial worth of Cardinal Consalvi and Anglo-Papal Relations, 
1814-1824 is not lessened by a number of minor defects. Perhaps because 
of a too close adherence in translation to a foreign idiom, some awkward 
expressions occur; Napoleon is said to have “scolded to Talleyrand” (note, 
p. 17); Metternich told Castlereagh that “the house of Austria had an 
incontestable right to that part of Italy in the capacity of the Austrian 
emperor being king of Rome as well as hereditary emperor and head of the 
Germanic body” (p. 53) ; Consalvi “was not too ill to lose his lively English 
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interests and hopes” (p. 174-175), though the obvious meaning is that he 
was not too ill to retain them. It was probably a printer’s mistake that gives 
the name of the ambassador of Hanover in Rome as Baron Ompteda (p. 122) 
and as Baron Ompteida (p. 165). 

There is also an apparent shifting, without explanation or comment by 
the author, in Consalvi’s attitude on the regio exsequatur, one of the three 
concessions demanded by the British government in return for Catholic 
emancipation. In London Consalvi told Castlereagh that it was una cosa 
impossibile (p. 91) ; when he reached Paris he seems to have moderated his 
stand, for he wrote to Cardinal Pacca, pro-Secretary of State, asking “when 
one reduced it [the regio exsequatur] to a measure not accorded, but only 
tolerated by the Holy See, how could the latter complain when it was being 
done by all the governments, Catholic and non-Catholic alike?” (p. 98). 
In Vienna, in discussing the matter with Castlereagh, ‘“‘the Cardinal was as 
adamant [in rejecting the proposed exsequatur] as he had been in London” 
(p. 102). In submitting the question to a committee of Cardinals for 
examination, Pacca informed them that “Consalvi had objected rigorosamente” 
[to the exsequatur] and asked them to “submit the most cogent reasons they 
could think of to justify Consalvi’s negative already given to Castlereagh” 
(p. 100). When the decision was finally given by the Congregation of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, “on the third point [the same exsequatur] there was 
no yielding, since the question of communications of the Holy See with the 
episcopacy and faithful in all lands touched the ‘very life of the Church’ ” 
(p. 103). In writing some time later to Consalvi, Pacca said of the exse- 
quatur that “it cannot even be made a subject of negotiation” (p. 112). Yet, 
in reply, Consalvi “stated in relation to the third article, i.e., the supervision 
of documents from Rome, that it ought to be admitted also” (p. 115). It is 
difficult to understand these changes in the Cardinal’s opinion; some comment 
by Doctor Ellis would have been helpful. The explanation may be found 
in Consalvi’s evident desire to meet the British demands for the benefit of 
the Catholics of England; this may have made him willing to accept, under 
duress and with proper precautions, what was objectionable in principle. 

Seton Hall College. JosePpH H. Brapy. 


BuiLpers OF LATIN AMERICA. By Watt Stewart and Harold F. Peterson. 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. 304. $2.00. 
This instructive and readable volume gives evidence of some effort to 

make a sympathetic understanding of the people of Latin America and 

their history the basis for lasting and fruitful inter-American relations. 

However, certain assertions will offend the vast majority of Latin Americans 

and should be checked with documents and corrected. 
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Under four general divisions the history and the growth of the Republics 
to the South are presented through the life story and contributions of twenty- 
two of the most representative personalities of these nations. The first part 
treats of the foundations, and presents Hernando Cortés, Atahualpa, Pedro de 
Valdivia, Francisco de Toledo and Padre Kino, founder of the missions of 
Lower California. The second part, the most instructive of the four, deals 
with the heroes of the Revolution for Independence, and introduces Francisco 
de Miranda, Mariano Moreno, Bolivar, San Martin, Toussaint L’Ouverture 
and José Marti, the Apostle of Cuban Independence. The third part deals 
with the dictators, men like Juan Manuel de Rosas, Francisco Solano Lopez, 
Don Pedro II, Porfirio Diaz and Juan Vincente Gomez. In the fourth, 
educators, scientists, men of letters and statesmen are introduced. 

The introductory chapters prefacing each subdivision of the book may 
prove of value to readers not conversant with Latin American history. In 
clear unmistakable terms, either a comparison or a contrast is presented 
between the outstanding characteristics of parallel periods of the history of 
the United States and that of Latin America. Pedagogical aids of this type, 
so evident throughout the work, no less than the maps and numerous illus- 
trations add value to the work for College and High School courses and 
for attractive and profitable private study. 

It is regretable that the chapters dealing with Porfirio Diaz and with 
Lazaro Cardenas lack scholarly care and accuracy. The authors settled upon 
a preconceived thesis for each of these Presidents of Mexico, and the narra- 
tives were made to square with the thesis, without regard to documentary 
evidence and the testimony of such thoroughly reliable works as: Historia 
de la Nacion Mexicana (Mexico, 1940, or Historia de la Iglesia en Mexico 
(Mexico, 1937), both by Mariano Cuevas, or Historia de la America 
Espafiola, by Carlos Pereyra (Madrid, 1926). Documentary proof should 
be adduced for remarks like the following: 


Priests and generals have been throughout Mekxico’s history, at any rate until 
recently, the greatest obstacles to the development of political and economic democracy 
(p. 204)... . The teachers become in a real sense missionaries of enlightenment. . . . 
The Church was angered at being excluded from the educational field and at having 
its property nationalized. It branded the new education as atheistic, and in some 
districts priest encouraged the ignorant but fanatically religious Indians to attack 


the schools (p. 289). 


Latin Americans are eager to do their part to foster friendly relations 
with their Good Neighbors to the North, but they are convinced that un- 
warranted statements of this type offend a large percentage of the people 
south of the Rio Grande and tend to retard a correct understanding—the 


basis of lasting and fruitful inter-American solidarity. 
Regis College, Denver. EMMANUEL T. SANDOVAL. 
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On Borrowep Pgace. By Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein. New York: 

Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1942. Pp. 344. $3.00. 

The book of Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein is distinguished by three 
facts which make it unusual reading: the personality of its author, who 
belongs to one of the oldest aristocratic families of Germany, his Catholicism, 
and his passionate democratic attitude. The three facts taken together may 
seem a strange combination to the superficial reader; yet the author of this 
review can testify that, during his own governmental activity in the Weimar 
Republic, he always observed with respect and admiration the activity of 
the young Prince as a genuine youth leader. 

The book tells the story of European happenings between 1933 and 1942 
and it tries to give an answer to the burning question: How could it happen? 
Books have been written by men who had a better inside knowledge, who 
had access to more influential personalities than the author of On Borrowed 
Peace. Yet very few combine so sound a political judgment with the flame 
of honest enthusiasm. Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein was a member of 
the German Center Party which, during the fifteen years, 1918-1933, worked 
in close cooperation with the democrats and the social democrats in Prussia; 
and this coalition—the last victim of which, the Prussian Minister of Public 
Welfare, Heinrich Hirtsiefer, was recently killed by the Nazis in a con- 
centration camp—bore good fruits. Yet when the Center or certain parts 
of it, under the influence of Franz von Papen, began to vacillate, Prince zu 
Loewenstein did not withhold his criticism and his deep disappointment. 
Early in 1933 he voluntarily went into exile in order to continue from 
Austria, from England, from France, and finally from the United States 
of America, the fight for a free Europe. “Political reconstruction is im- 
possible without a moral regeneration based upon religious concepts with 
their absolute evaluation of good and evil. Morality and reason are com- 
plementary. What is morally good is reasonable, and what is reasonable is 
morally good. Realpolitik, moral pragmatism, and the maxim of ‘expediency’ 
are both immoral and unreasonable.” Wherever Prince Loewenstein worked 
for the realization of his ideas, it was a work for a humane, humanistic 
Europe. As early as October, 1934, he published an article entitled “Rome 
and the New Paganism,” in The Nineteenth Century, on the possibility of 
a lasting peace between Rome and Germany’s Brown House. This was his 


conclusion : 


It is unthinkable since National Socialism is by its very nature hostile to religion. 
It can tolerate no object of worship besides itself. It will always endeavour to 
impose the same system of uniformity on the Kingdom of the spirit as it has done 


on politics. For even the smallest degree of spiritual freedom threatens its whole 
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structure which is built upon the elimination of all criticism and every possible 
individual thought. 


The same ideas were developed in September 1938 in an article published 
in the Atlantic Monthly, “Catholicism at the Crossroads.” Many Catholic 
readers will not agree with the author’s opinions on the Spanish civil war. 
However, Prince Loewenstein, without agreeing with all measures of the 
Loyalists, foresaw in the German-Italian invasion of the Spanish soil a 
dress rehearsal for the coming war. He tells some highly interesting inside 
stories of the attitude of Chamberlain, and of the British nobility, which 
between 1935 and 1938 was “flirting” with Nazism. 

The book reflects the colorful life of its author. Whenever he saw a 
possibility of useful work for democracy, he offered his services; he even 
intended to go to China and fight there as a simple soldier. In recent years 
Hubertus zu Loewenstein has been lecturing at many American Universities. 
His description and observations reveal his high spirit and his sense of humor. 
The book is a highly subjective product of an independent personality—were 
it less subjective it would lose much of its charm. 

Loyola University, New Orleans. WERNER PEISER. 


ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SzEA. A Life of Christopher Columbus. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company (an Atlantic Month- 
ly Press Book), 1942. 2 vols. Pp. xlv, 448; vi, 426. $10.00. 

Professor Morison’s work is the final and most authoritative biography 
to date in English of the truly great man who discovered America to Europe, 
“The Admiral of the Ocean Sea.” 

A large part of the history of Christopher Columbus must be inferential : 
there is, for instance, so little direct evidence concerning his early years; 
there has been, even in his own lifetime, so much controversy over his aims, 
his ability, his achievements, that it is a major task not only to sift the fact 
from the fiction, but to preserve impartiality and avoid prejudice in one’s 
study of, or rather search for, the man. A victim of suspicion, of envy, of 
misunderstanding, and of conspiracy in his own day, Columbus in these 
later years has been accused of being but a fictitious name for some different 
persons. Like Shakespeare, he has been made the butt of more than one 
scholar’s ingenuity. His integrity, no less than his identity, has been sub- 
jected to scrutiny and questioned. The perversity of fortune which gave a. 
Florentine writer’s name to the lands which Columbus had found, dogged 
his life. 

Professor Morison has considered the whole mass of probabilities that 
surround Columbus, and deals with them patiently and skilfully; and he is 
frank enough to admit, with pardonable ire, “no reader can be more tired 
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than I am of these interminable probabilities.” What distinguishes Pro- 
fessor Morison’s work from the usual academic research is the healthy com- 
mon sense, the constant focus on the entire man, and a virile style of writ- 
ing which one reviewer has been pleased to call “racy.” Dr. Morison has 
felt no compulsion to write either up to his subject or down to his reader. 
One has the feeling, as one reads Admiral of the Ocean Sea, that the author 
knows thoroughly all there is to be known on the subject, that he has sifted 
and weighed and judged the evidence piecemeal, and then fit the pieces to- 
gether, not into a pattern that might conceivably have been, but into the pat- 
tern that was. He is aware of the process which first hints, then argues, 
then states as a proved fact, and by which a myth becomes a thesis; aware, 
too, of the “popular attitude toward a great discovery: first men doubt its 
existence, next they deny its importance, and finally they give the credit to 
someone else.” He is wary of such romanticizing as decorates Washington 
Irving’s account. And he is sufficiently versed in navigation to interpret 
and evaluate the reckonings in Columbus’ own Journal, as it has been pre- 


served to us. 
Perhaps the best statement of the unique value of the work is contained 


in Professor Morison’s own words: 


The scribe who copied the Journal made common errors. . . . Las Casas doubtless 
omitted some nautical detail that we should wish to have. . . . But the charge that 
he or anyone else garbled the Journal is false. My shipmates and I, who have 
probably given the Journal the most intensive study to which it has ever been sub- 
jected, will go even further. We say that nobody not a seaman, and no seaman 
who did not follow Columbus’ route, could possibly have faked this document, so 
accurate are the bearings, the courses and the observations; and any such navigator 
would have needed the cleverest of literary forgers to complete the work, so closely 
are woven into it Columbus’ ardent quest for the Indies, and the wonder and sur- 
prise at completely new experiences (I, p. 206; italics mine). 


Professor Morison, as here indicated, was not content to follow Columbus 
through dusty documents only, through archives and books and library files; 
after he had gathered that evidence, he himself set sail and followed Colum- 
bus over the sea, along the coasts, the reefs, into the bays and estuaries where 
Columbus sailed. And he has written research and sailing into a biography 
that moves with the excitement of personal adventure. 

What emerges is a portrait of an admirable man: devout, able, enthusi- 
astic; humble before the divine, proud among his fellow men; a man of 
strong moral character and a sailor of uncanny skill approaching genius; 
sometimes cantankerous, persistent and even stubborn, and of tremendous 
ambition; but a leader. One great mistake vitiated much of Columbus’ real 
success: his search for gold to prove the value of his discovery to his sover- 
eigns—and there simply was not enough gold—prompted him to permit 
cruelties to the native Indians which in some cases led to almost complete 
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extermination of some tribes and the enslavement of others. But the man 
himself was cruelly treated, and a later age can understand if not entirely 
forgive him. 


Admiral of the Ocean Sea has also been published in a one-volume edition (at 
$3.00), which omits much of the material in the two-volume edition, notably the 
chapter discussing the question of the introduction of syphilis into Europe from 
the New World, and many of the notes which have a special interest as characteristic 
of Professor Morison’s own personality. The individual reader, no less than libraries, 
would be well advised to purchase the two-volume edition if pocketbook permit. 
If not, the one-volume edition will prove a stimulating substitute. 

University of Scranton. R. F. Grapy. 





ELIZABETH CREATURE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. By Hilaire Belloc. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1942. Pp. 258. $2.75. 

This book will be welcomed by scholars as a vindication of what they have 
been saying about Hilaire Belloc as an historian. Better than any of his 
other works this one reveals him as shallow, contradictory, repetitious, didactic 
and imaginative. It also reveals the lack of those better qualities occasionally 
present in his other writings: brilliant passages, interesting character delinea- 
tion, original judgments on the past, which were uncanny in view of the fact 
of his having done little if any original research. Not that Belloc is any 
worse than many of those widely accepted “authorities” who have written 
and are still writing the history of England. But one less—even though he 
defended the Catholic interpretation of England’s history—is something gained 
for truth and scholarship. 

The blurb declares that this book “is an interesting portrait of the last of 
England’s personal monarchs and the dazzling era of which she was a symbol.” 
It is no more a portrait of Elizabeth than her era was dazzling. Even those 
who feel that they know something of Elizabeth are left confused after view- 
ing this so-called “portrait.” Perhaps it is because Belloc himself was obviously 
confused in preparing his manuscript. For instance, on page two he says that 
“Elizabeth’s father was undoubtedly the diseased, violent and unstable Henry 
Tudor, Henry VIII,” whereas on page 12 he states that “Elizabeth Tudor’s 
father was certainly Henry Tudor, Henry VIII.” (The italics are mine.) 
Again, on page 192, in insisting that no duel was fought between Elizabeth 
and Mary Stuart, he declares that it “was rather a duel between John Knox 
and Mary Stuart”; whereas, on page 197 he states: “I have said that the duel 
was rather between Cecil and Mary Stuart than between Mary Stuart and 
Elizabeth.” 

As far as the Elizabethan era is concerned, only the general historian, the 
propagandist and the writer, who refuses to accept the findings of specialists 
when they run counter to the generally accepted view on things English, 
regard the reign of Elizabeth as particularly dazzling. Men such as Holds- 
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worth, Edwards, Rogers, Corbett, Stephen and Maitland, all of them Prot- 
estant, prove that the reign of Elizabeth was one of the most sordid epochs of 
English history. 

But all this is relatively unimportant when one considers the off-hand way 
in which Belloc disposes of the highly controversial Casket Letters, the 
estimate he places on the Spanish Armada, and among other things, the at- 
titude he takes toward the Catholic Revival and the present state of the 
Church in England. 

All in all, this is but another unfortunate book on a character which needs 
to be studied carefully before an understanding can be reached on several 
vital problems of modern English history. This is all the more regrettable 
since documents and special studies are available for a more definite and true 
picture of Queen Elizabeth. 

The State University of Iowa. JosePH B. Cope. 


Men oF SussTANcE. By W. K. Jordan. Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. ix, 283. $3.00. 

When the fourth volume of The Development of Religious Toleration in 
England appeared in 1940 Mr. Jordan included among the Erastians a 
certain Henry Parker and among the Rationalists and Skeptics a merchant 
named Henry Robinson. ‘These two men seem to have impressed him as 


level-headed thinkers in an age of fanaticism and bigotry when well-organized 
minorities strove by means of persecution and the sword to impose their will 
on the majority. Because of this he has decided to give us a fuller account 
of their lives, their writings and their philosophies and has dubbed them 
“Men of Substance.” 

Of the two Henry Parker was by far the more important. A typical 
middle-class business man, he indulged in no wild-eyed theorizing. He was 
a simple Erastian who thought that “churchmen should stay out of politics.” 
A precursor of Hobbes, his teaching can be summed up in the expression, 
“Peter as a citizen of the common-wealth is a servant of Nero.” While, 
it is true, he held to a theory of popular sovereignty he was far from being 
a democrat, fearing lest ‘rude mechanics” debase men of gentle birth. In 
this case it was apparently all right for a well-organized minority to dictate. 

Henry Robinson is the more attractive of the two. Desiring the same 
things as Parker, “the triumph of a lay society, and the establishment of a 
system of legally imposed religious toleration,” he sought his ends by different 
means. Where Parker attacked the claims of the churches on historical 
and scriptural grounds and made pragmatism the basis of his Erastianism, 
Robinson, who was anti-Erastian, composed “‘one of the three or four really 
great pleas for liberty of conscience as a philosophical and moral right.” 
His argument was based on the inability of man to comprehend the whole 
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truth by reason of God’s constant and daily revelation of the gospel. To him 
goes the credit for rallying the weight of public opinion against the vociferous 
Presbyterian minority that desired to impose its views permanently on the 
country. He was hardly a political theorist but he had a passionate interest 
in religious, economic and social reform. He held that monarchy had out- 
worn its usefulness but, like Parker, he preferred aristocracy to democracy. 
His thought generally was unsystematic, possibly because he chose to address 
himself to particular abuses, though in matters of law his well-ordered thought 
left nothing to be desired. He wanted an economic system planned and 
directed by government, a central bank with powers to issue paper money, 
state schools, socialized medicine and the abolition of poverty. The legisla- 
tion of the period between the Declaration of Right and the Act of Settle- 
ment reflects his views and the Beveridge Report could scarcely have gone 
much further. In a word he was a twentieth-century liberal born out of 
due time. 

Putting together the writings of the two men we have a collection of ideas 
that England and America have adopted more or less as the foundation of 
their present-day culture. While this book is possibly of more interest to 
the history specialist than to the general reader, it is recommended to all 
those who seek a deeper understanding of the mixture of idealism and worldly 
practicality that we call Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

St. Louis University. Hersert H. Coutson. 


SEconD Sowinc. The Life of Mary Aloysia Hardey. By Margaret Wil- 
liams. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1942. Pp. 495. $3.50. 

The history of the Society of the Sacred Heart in the United States has 
already been written by Mother Louise Callan, and her book is a model of 
its kind. But in it, as was quite proper, the main light is thrown upon the 
story of the founders in the Mississippi valley, with Blessed Philippine 
Duchesne as the central figure. Here, though Mother Williams is able to 
bring in many of the same figures again, it is the later history that is empha- 
sized, so that her book may be taken as a complement to that by Mother 
Callan. Only she has chosen to give it in the form of a biography of Mother 
Mary Aloysia Hardey, who made the first sowing in the East, and the second 
sowing everywhere in the New World. 

Unfortunately, as so often happens, the writer is sometimes not perfectly 
clear as to whether she is writing biography or history. History, of course, 
must come into every biography—as for that matter biography is one of the 
species of history—but in a true biography history should provide only the 
rich illuminating background. Here we get history and biography alternately, 
as layers or slabs that are set side by side, not as flexible materials that are 


woven together. 
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Further, to complete my list of small complaints, before passing to the solid 
merits of the book, it was a pity that in so fully documented a work no refer- 
ences are given to the sources, except in the bibliography. I am not at all a 
lover of footnotes for their own sweet sake—of that kind of scholarship we 
have had more than enough—but this is a case where footnotes really are 
needed. Yet as a rule even the citations of letters and diaries remain undated. 
Little was gained and much was lost. 

The career of Mary Aloysia Hardey is an embodiment of the work of the 
Society of the Sacred Heart, of which she may truly be regarded as the 
second founder in America. Philippine Duchesne will always shine in 
resplendent light, for her work in the Mississippi valley and for what she 
did, after waiting patiently forty years, among the Potawatomi. Hers was a 
thrilling and romantic story, and the reader is glad to catch glimpses of her 
again, especially of her writing in extreme old age in her queer English, “I 
resolve to lead henceforth a penitente and mortified life.” But it was Mother 
Hardey, after all, who was the real builder. It is to her we owe the American 
growth. Best of all, it was she who counteracted the policies of Mother 
Galitzin, the brilliant, energetic, but domineering Russian Princess. Through- 
out all this period Mother Hardey worked with St. Madeleine Sophie Barat 
to restore the early rule and to preserve the original spirit. To accomplish 
this she sank herself completely in the order, whose debt to her is incalculable. 

Early in the book Mother Williams says, ““To some she has come to be 
colourless, even unsympathetic, by force of sheer righteousness. The fact is 
that Mother Hardey has become merged in the work that she has accomplished, 
as she herself would have wished to be.” Yet though the personality still 
remains largely lost sight of in the organizer, we discover a woman who, while 
always a little aloof, and sometimes stern, had a warm heart and a great deal 
of charm. The charm was often used to get the better of those with whom 
she had to transact business, as when she headed off the members of the 
Board of Public Works, who had called on her to tell her that the City of 
New York was to cut a street through the Manhattanville property. Their 
spokesman had told them beforehand, “Gentlemen, do not allow yourself 
to be magnetized by Madame Hardey. She has a wonderful power of bring- 
ing everyone into line with her views.” Well, even after this they were mag- 
netized, though it should be added that she took their maps and showed them 
how they could arrange things so much better, even according to what they 
had in mind. “Did I not warn you, gentlemen?” the spokesman said when 
they left, having agreed to do all that she wanted. As for her kindess, one 
detail may be selected: when her young step-mother came north accompanied 
by two slaves, one of them was seen to shiver in an air colder than she was 
used to. At once Mother Hardey brought her a shawl, to get, “O, Miss 
Mary, de Lord bless you! You just like ole Massah. Yo’ his true chile 
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sure!” Another aged negress, Liza Nebbit, “Colored chile ob de Sacred 
Heart, first slave what was brought in dis convent by Mother Duchesne,” 
as she described herself in a presumably dictated letter, attached herself to 
the Society so completely—each of its members was always “chile” to her— 
that she was allowed to take a vow of charity to the Nuns of the Sacred 
Heart, which she renewed every year at Pentecost, on which occasion Mother 
Hardey never failed to send her a new white dress and bandana. She was 
devoid of sentimentality—“Stop crying, Tomasini,” she told one of her nuns, 
“T don’t want to get my feet wet’”—but in a hundred ways those who knew 
her well discovered her genuine affection. Without this she could not have 
done what was even more important than her work of administration—that 
is, the moulding of the spiritual lives of those under her. It need not be said 
that she had her own intense spirituality. 

Mother Williams manages to convey something of the general sweep of 
American Catholic history up to the time of Mother Hardey’s death in 1886; 
what she has to tell is by no means kept within the walls of the Sacred Heart 
convents. This is an additional reason why her book—despite the slight 
defects I have reluctantly noted—is among the more important contributions 
to the story of the Church in America. 

Westminster, Md. THEODORE MAYNARD. 


THE REED AND THE Rock, A portrait of Simon Bruté. By Theodore May- 
nard. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. Pp. vii, 273. $2.75. 
“The reed had become a rock.” Well do these words summarize the third 

part of this volume. The lines of the portrait of Simon Bruté, the first 

Bishop of Vincennes, as sketched in the first two parts and more than two- 

thirds of the book, distinctly make him a pathetic reed, swaying unsteadily in 

response to his spiritual emotions and unanchored securely to any major task. 

Pious and gentle as he was, there seems to be more poetic sentiment than 

virile zeal in the quotations drawn from his letters and papers, and those of 

Mother Seton who for so long was associated with him. Consequently the 

thought of such a character thrown into the wilderness of Indiana, Illinois 

and Wisconsin in the early thirties of the last century, to function in that 
primitive wilderness as bishop and leader of rugged men, seems preposterous. 

The reader’s inclination toward skepticism is not removed by being told that 

the bishops of the West had asked for him. It seems almost as though such 

a request would be an act of thoughtless cruelty toward the shattered old man, 

older in physical weariness than in years. 

The third part of the book, which tells the story of his activities as a bishop 
of the Catholic Church, is somewhat disappointing. In the first place it is 
sketchy and incomplete. It would be helpful did the author give the first 
names of men mentioned only casually such as Mr. Kuntek. There had been 
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a Mr. Martin Kundig pioneering very close to the territory of Indiana, in 
fact also under Bishop Bruté’s jurisdiction. But the Index had to be used 
to find that the two were really different men and that it was not a mere 
spelling mistake. Names of the months are stated and exact days, but the 
year is almost habitually omitted with the result that another search must 
be made not to take away a blurred picture. Is there no credit due to the 
zeal of Bishop Bruté for the invitation to the Sisters of Providence to come 
to Indiana, especially since he sent his vicar-general (his immediate successor 
as Bishop of Indiana) to secure such aid in Franee? Finally, we look in 
vain for a clear-cut evaluation of the effect of Bishop Bruté’s work in the 
Middle United States. That he was something of an organizer and that 
his dreams of spiritual conquests in the distant Orient found their fulfillment 
in the unexpected way by a life of hard pioneer labor becomes clear enough. 
It is remarkable that he even regained for a while his earlier physical strength. 

Some hard facts of Catholic life interesting to priest and layman alike are 
brought out. One such fact is that although Father Bruté was impatient 
with the American institution of paying pew rent, he later asked for just this 
form of revenue as Bishop Bruté when his purse was empty and the expenses 
of the diocese were mounting. There were the familiar difficulties of finding 
support for Catholic education. After Mt. St. Mary’s had been started it 
almost floundered financially, because tuition was often unpaid, often reduced 
to a minimum by an overlenient charity or just as often commuted to profit- 
less juvenile labor in the garden or on the farm. ‘The nightmare of the 
trustee system, too, is mentioned casually or hinted at several times. 

In his opening note Mr. Maynard asks that the volume be not taken as 
fictional treatment nor yet as a formal biography. To the historian looking 
for prosaic facts of our pioneer ecclesiastical life, the volume offers very little. 
To the general reader, however, it offers somewhat more. It is stimulating 
to learn that Bishop Bruté had been a physician before he began his studies 
for the Priesthood. In his medical school days he was a classmate of Bichat 
and a successful rival in competitions with Laennec, both landmarks in the 
history of medicine. He was personally known to Napoleon and intimate 
with many another celebrity among the intellectuals of old France—the 
brothers Lammenais and Ampére among them. In America, Bishop Bruté 
was on easy terms with Monroe, Patrick Henry and Roger Brook Taney. 
These are all interesting facts set in a richly imaginative background. Not 
many of the ordinary readers of this work, it may be surmised, will appre- 
ciate the French ballads reproduced here and there in the third part. All in 
all, The Reed and the Rock is a romantic biography rather than a survey of 
strong forces being put into motion in a pioneer day. 

Loyola University, Chicago. JosEPH RovuBIK. 
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EssENTIALS OF LIBERAL Epucation. By D. Luther Evans. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1942. Pp. vii, 200. $1.50. 

This book proposes to be “a stimulating summary of the objectives and 
obligations of a college education . . . designed for college students and 
other persons who may wish to examine thoughtfully the fundamentals of 
a liberal education.” It has four parts, corresponding to what the author 
terms the four great attainments of man: the art of self-discovery, the art of 
self-discipline, the art of self-development, and the art of self-denial. Under 
these rubrics are treated the ideals, techniques, curricula, and obligations of 
liberal education. 

Dr. Evans has not written merely another handy guide to the practical 
solution of the freshman’s problems of finance, health, social contacts, and 
the like. No, his purpose is different. Out of his experience in college ad- 
ministration, especially on the junior-college level, has grown the desire to 
communicate to college youth and their sponsors a philosophy of liberal educa- 
tion that is at once in contact with reality and idealistic, that will serve mass 
education yet emphasize individual and personal growth, that places knowledge 
very high but morality and spiritual values higher still. It is a lofty aim 
that he has set for himself. It is doubtful, however, if the bewildered high- 
school senior and college freshman, or even their parents for that matter, 
will find the book to their liking. The generality will not know what to 
make of it. And this is too bad; for there are some surprisingly good things 
which Dean Evans states with conviction and develops interestingly, things 
which are conservative, smack more than a little of “indoctrination,” and 
agree in some wild way with certain basic principles of the Catholic view 
of education. 

For instance, the Dean recognizes the low estate of the teaching vocation, 
because for many it has become merely an interlude to promotional writing 
of obtuse monographs; he has no illusions about the inadequacy of mere 
intellectualism (p. 15), believes in free will as the fundamental premise of 
morality (pp. 24-5), consequently rejects behaviorism and Freudianism (p. 
31), stresses the value of virtue and tells youth to ponder well the truth of 
the maxim that to be happy one must be holy(pp. 170ff.). He offers sane 
advice on study, reading, and extra-curricular activities (pp. 59-74), and 
elaborates engagingly six principles for the intellectual, social and moral life 
of youth. 

The book has defects and deficiencies. There is almost a complete lack 
of clear definition of terms. What does Dr. Evans mean when he speaks of 
“fundamental moral and social principles”? He nowhere tells us. What are 
the “spiritual values” he continually writes about? I am afraid these matters 
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remain as vaguely in his mind as they do in the minds of most writers and 
speakers who reject dogmatic religion. And this vagueness, though it may 
induce a sort of self-satisfying emotionalism, has little or no effect in the 
practical order. The old Protestantism (defective though it was) at least 
defined its terms and set itself off from sheer compromise with a paganizing 
secularism, which the new Protestantism has succumbed to, and which Dr. 
Evans reflects more than a little in his religious idealism. This same com- 
promise is evident in the section of the book dealing with the curricula of 
liberal education. Dr. Evans would be progressive and conservative at the 
same time—his ideal curriculum combines self-contradictories. 

On the whole, however, Essentials of Liberal Education is stimulating. If 
bewildered freshmen would read it or if their parents could be brought to 
read it, they would gain a fresh view of the significance, privileges, and 
obligations of liberal education. 


Jesuit Educational Association. ALLAN P. FARRELL. 








Essays ON CATHOIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. Edited by Roy 
J. Deferrari, Ph.D., LL.D. Washington: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1942. Pp. xi, 556. $4.50. 

This volume of essays is a companion and complement to the volume of 
lectures delivered at the Catholic University summer session of 1939 and 
published under the title of Vital Problems of Catholic Education in the 
United States. The present volume contains twenty-seven essays grouped 
under five heads: Fundamental Principles; The Divisions of the Educational 
System; The Professional Schools; Some Special Fields; Catholic Education 
Within Special Groups. 

The first section, on fundamental principles, treats of the philosophy of 
Catholic education and its background, its connection with the State and with 
patriotism. A fourth paper in this section, on the Organization of the Dio- 
cesan School System, seems out of place here, since its intent and treatment 
is mainly historical rather than philosophical. 

In the next section the several divisions of the educational system as found 
in Catholic education are discussed in their historical setting and in relation 
to present-day problems and needs. Included in this survey are the elementary 
and the secondary school, the junior college, the Catholic college for women, 
and the graduate school. The essay on Vocational Aspects of Modern 
Secondary School Education, included in this section, does not seem to fit 
logically into the general scheme of the volume. For it does not deal with 
any actual aspect or movement in the field of Catholic education. 

The professional schools are given a separate section. They are here 
divided into theological schools, teacher-training institutions, law and medical 
schools, and schools of social work and library science. 
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The fourth section deals with the teaching of religion, philosophy, literature, 
the fine arts, drama, psychiatry and psychology. The authors attempt to 
relate each of these fields to the purposes of Catholic education. In the final 
section there are papers on such special fields of the Catholic teaching aposto- 
late as the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, rural life, the Negro, the 
Indian, and the deaf and blind. 

The volume contains a vast amount of valuable and interesting information 
which it is impossible to find in any other easily available source. Most of 
the essays are well documented and competently written, and in general the 
authors are specialists in the fields they discuss. The lack of documentation 
in certain papers which treat of their topic historically will lessen their value, 
especially for the non-Catholic reader. There is the defect, too, usual in books 
comprising contributions from many authors, of an unevenness of treatment, 
ranging from the merely popular to the severely scholarly approach. But on 
the whole the publication of these essays should do much good for the cause 
of Catholic education. An immediate good would result if Catholics them- 
selves could be brought to read the volume. They would be astonished both 
at the development and scope of Catholic education and at its magnificent 
achievement despite the almost insurmountable problems it has had to face 
in regard to finance, personnel, opposing philosophies, and modern economic 
conditions. They might consequently be awakened to a more active support 
of the Catholic educational system. 

Jesuit Educational Institute. ALLAN P. FARRELL. 


TRUTH AND FALiacy IN EpucaTIONAL THEORY. By Charles D. Hardie. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. x, 151. $2.00. 

One will not find easily in educational literature so incisive an analysis 
of basic educational ideas in so short a span of pages. After the manner 
of the semanticist, the author attempts to get behind the words which the 
theorists in education have used to cloak their thoughts. His aim is to establish 
whether the disagreement among them is one concerning matters of fact, or 
one concerning the use of words, or—‘as is frequently the case”—a purely 
emotive one. To this end, the author has essayed—with a considerable 
amount of success, be it said—to state each theory in the clearest possible way 
so that no ambiguity may be allowed to flourish undiscovered. 

The author, however, does not set himself so to handle all the theories that 
have been proposed in the educational field. He chooses, rather, to analyze 
what he considers the three most typical theories of education that have thus 
far been put forth—‘“the ‘nature’ theory of education, the theory of the 
development of character by means of instruction, and the theory of education 
by means of the practical situations of life,” in a word, the theories of 
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Rousseau-Spencer, Herbart, and Dewey. This is followed by an analysis of 
the foundations on which any educational theory must be built, and a con- 
cluding chapter discusses the logical assumptions involved in educational 
measurement. 

The four most fundamental propositions of naturalism Hardie takes up 
one at a time and by careful analysis of the meanings possible to each one 
demonstrates that any meaningful interpretation of them is based on falsity. 
He finds the suggestions for character education through instruction as pro- 
posed by Herbart much more satisfactory under logical examination, but in 
his attempt to defend them against all attack he takes the stand that Herbart’s 
determinism with regard to ethical training is not to be reputed a defect 
since it merely assigns a more potent influence to the teacher and insures a 
more certain return on training. Here his defense of praise and blame may 
guarantee their survival but it succeeds in robbing them of all real meaning, 
failing as it does to distinguish between the mere succumbing to desires and 
the exerting of an intelligent choice. Coming to Dewey, he rejects at once 
the pragmatic stand on the basis of G. E. Moore’s refutation of the position 
several decades ago, demonstrates that the project method and its aim must 
be considered inadequate, draws out of Dewey’s words the influence of future 
goals in the education for the present, and dissects the whole notion of an 
“experimental” school. 

In his treatment of the basic conceptions of any educational theory, he 
breaks up education into four essential elements, the most important of which 
he implies is the nature of man. Here he considers in ascending order the 
six characteristics of man which he holds responsible for non-modifiable and 
modifiable behavior—an arrangement which he takes care to distinguish 
from the heredity-environment concern of the biologist. His observations 
with regard to the fifth of these characteristics, intelligence, deserve the 
attention of the psychologists and educationists concerned with measurement, 
as does also the final chapter of the book which he devotes exclusively to 
this topic. The reviewer must confess disappointment at what he considers 
the inadequate treatment of the author’s proposal (page 114) to the effect 
that “there is one [theory] that must be considered at once, for if it is right 
all the others are certainly wrong, and I do not think that some educationists 
have quite realized the strength of its case. The theory in question may 
conveniently be called a religious theory of education.” 


University of Scranton. EpwArp BAXTER. 


DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING. The Psychology of Childhood and Youth 
in a Democratic Society. By William F. Bruce and Frank S. Freeman. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. Pp. viii, 552. $2.75. 
Students in child development have made a laudable effort to present an 
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itemized inventory of the psychological equipment that the human being brings 
into this world at birth or what he manifests of it shortly after his birth. 
Rich and plentiful as this psychological endowment is, yet it does not com- 
pare with the almost extravagant display of aptitudes, talents, discriminatory 
powers, etc., that the adult stage of human growth has to offer in shades and 
nuances almost infinite in number. 

This striking difference between the adult and the neonate is the end- 
result of a long process of development. With due respect for that quota 
which is the mere maturation of the hereditary predeterminations, most of 
the progress comes through learning. The growing individual, in the course 
of his development, gathers a wealth of personality accomplishments from the 
world in which he lives. 

It is with this particular thought in mind that Development and Learning 
must be considered. The two terms of the title are almost synonymous. The 
authors cicerone the reader through a stage-by-stage description of human 
growth from birth through adulthood, with special stress on linguistic and 
emotional developments. As a corollary, the librarian will place this book 
in the Child Psychology section rather than with the technical books on the 
specific problem of Human Learning. Human development does seem to 
be the keynote of the whole text. 

The psychology of learning, in its more academic aspect, is nevertheless 
dealt with ex professo in Part III of the book. The authors consider nine 
approaches to learning and devote a short chapter to each approach. These 
are: conditioning, pseudo-mechanical repetition, trial-and-chance success, re- 
trial for motor skill, insight through visual survey, reflective thinking, esthetic 
taste, emotional stability and social organization. The main points of each 
theory are pointed out with interesting critical evaluations. For more tech- 
nical information, however, the reader is referred to an annotated bibliography 
at the end of each chapter. Usually these references are still of a general 
character, for the book, as a whole, is not intended to be an advanced text 
on learning with exhaustive references to the main source material in the field. 

This new text in Child Psychology has a feature of its own. It is not 
just psychology, but also an effort to adapt the present knowledge of human 
development to a particular type of living: the democratic society. The 
subtitle points this out very clearly. The dovetailing of Child Psychology 
into this Social Weltanschauung is expected to create a Philosophy of Educa- 
tion that the authors believe to be the best adapted to the human personality. 

With so many objectives in view, the handling of a vast amount of scientific 
material had to be only cursory and relatively superficial. This might partly 
account for the fact that the book provides such pleasant reading and does away 
with the unpalatable presentation of the more technical textbooks. As it 
stands, the book should prove to be of valuable help to teachers in either 
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or all of the three fields: Child Psychology, Learning, Education for De- 
mocracy. Enough is said of the more important topics to create in the reader 
a craving for the more intensive and specific knowledge that the specialized 
literature has to offer. 

In an effort to have everything fit into this pattern of Education for De- 
mocracy, and also in order to be agreeable to all creeds, the religious attitude 
is given a definition and a direction that might exactly infuriate those in- 
dividuals who actually profess to be religious. ‘Too much determination in 
marshaling Religion and Science into a yet vaguely defined political and social 
policy involves the perils of distorting either or both. 


Fordham University. L. T. DayHaw. 


History OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. By John M. Brewer and others. 

New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. Pp. 344. $4.00. 

Among the most significant developments in education at the present time 
is the rapidly growing recognition of the importance of the guidance function 
as related to every aspect of education and of life. As a result of this 
emphasis, guidance has acquired the force of a definite and potentially great 
educational movement. However, guidance, of one type or another, is as old 
as education, for thoughtful educators have always recognized it as an integral 
part of the teaching process, made necessary by the very immaturity of the 
pupil. If today guidance appears to be something new, it is only because of 
its more general organization as an educational movement which has been 
necessitated by a number of factors. Among the more prominent of these 
factors are included modern economic needs and industrial conditions as well 
as an increasingly scientific and intelligent interest in the welfare of the child. 
The present trend represents an endeavor to develop a purposeful, systematic 
and planned program, the purpose of which is to focus attention upon the 
“abilities, interests, and needs” of the individual pupil so that he will make 
intelligent choices, educationally, vocationally and culturally. Various types 
of guidance are recognized. Vocational Guidance consists of instruction, 
direction and assistance to aid the pupil in attaining an understanding of life 
work and in preparing for a future career. It has been closely associated with 
the vocational education program. Although the vocational guidance move- 
ment is only a little more than three decades old, it has already reached the 
point in its development where a history of the movement is considered not 
only worthwhile but even essential. Mr. Brewer and his associates have 
undertaken the task of presenting the first systematic historical account of the 
Vocational Guidance Movement. Their purpose is to trace its beginnings in 
this country and at the same time to place on record materials which might 
be difficult if not impossible to obtain when the movement has grown older. 

The book contains twenty chapters, It begins with a discussion of the 
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social trends and influences which led to the formal establishment of a definite 
system of vocational guidance to help youth to plan their work careers. The 
contributions of the pioneers, Frank Parsons, Meyer Bloomfield and David 
Wheeler, to the early planning and developing of the movement receive a 
great deal of attention. The progress of the movement, its adoption first by 
the school system of Boston and its later expansion through city-wide depart- 
ments, through state bureaus and federal services constitute an important 
section of the book. The formative influences and the development of tech- 
niques are emphasized adequately. The formation of a national organization 
to sponsor the vocational guidance movement, the establishment of a magazine 
devoted to the subject, the beginnings of a literature in the field and the pro- 
fessional preparation of guidance counselors are described. Developments 
which have taken place at all levels in education both here and abroad are 
considered. ‘There is, likewise, included a critical appraisal of the movement. 
The final chapter contains especially timely suggestions concerning problems 
and issues still to be solved. 

A feature of the book is the splendid Appendix which contains a wealth of 
information including historical source materials, lists of early success books, 
data on Frank Parsons, the schools which pioneered in offering vocational 
guidance, a list of conventions of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, together with a list of its officers and the publications which it has 
sponsored. 

Written in a simple, clear and interesting style, this book presents a com- 
prehensive record of the vocational phase of the Guidance Movement. It 
will serve a useful purpose in the field since it is the first important authorita- 
tive reference on the historical development of Vocational Guidance as a 
systematic and planned program in education. 

At the present, Catholic educators are manifesting considerable interest 
in guidance in all its phases including the Vocational. Catholic schools on 
the secondary and collegiate levels are intensifying their efforts in the field. 
Programs of guidance and personnel work are becoming an increasingly more 
prominent factor of the work of Catholic education. However, the core of 
Catholic education has always been guidance, moral and spiritual, in order 
that “man may so pass through temporal goods so as not to lose the eternal.” 
This is a factor which secular writers have overlooked. In the present work, 
Mr. Brewer makes mention of several Catholic organizations which offer 
guidance and employment services. Likewise, he quotes a Catholic author to 
the effect that Vocational Guidance may be traced to St. Benedict’s Rule of 
the sixth century. However, since Mr. Brewer is interested only in the 
modern phase of Vocational Guidance, he does not consider the guidance 
services which Catholic education has rendered for centuries. 

Fordham University School of Education. WiuiaM A. KELLy. 
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LITERATURE 
THE SonG oF TEKAKWITHA. By Robert E. Holland, S.J. Illustrated 

by LeRoy H. Appleton. New York: Fordham University Press, 1942. 

Pp. 167. $2.50. 

This is the story of the Venerable Catherine Tekakwitha, the Lily of 
the Mohawks, told in verse by Father Robert Holland. It is not a “grati- 
tude book” like the novel which Mr. Werfel lately released under the title, 
The Song of Bernadette. The Lily of the Mohawks has not done anything 
spectacular for Father Holland, such as helping him escape from the clutches 
of Hitler. She has simply compelled his admiration—a pure, benevolent, 
unpossessive admiration (always the most wholesome attitude in which to 
write) and has made him anxious to get her story told as she, not he, would 
like it best. 

For this purpose he has chosen the traditional Hiawatha meter of Long- 
fellow (trochaic tetrameter), whose persistent falling measures, however 
monotonously they may serve other purposes, seem the rightest and most 
graceful for telling an Indian tale. Father Holland uses this meter with 
astonishingly good results. The sweep of it does not allow for the pause 
required to devise an overwrought line, or make a display of lyrical clever- 
ness. The author does not churn the waters through which he sails. He 
glides through them swiftly, in the manner of a canoe, occasionally dipping 
into the stream of pure narrative with his paddle to make it fleck with a 
swift, memorable phrase. The poem is Indian, begins so, and stays so till 
the end. 

A rapturous word must be added about the format of the book. The type 
is as clear as a child’s primer. The illustrations are wonderful, all done in 
primitive Indian colors and unspoiled by retroactive detail. The whole 
book is so delightful to look at, that if one tires of the reading, he might 


almost hang it up as a decoration. 
Weston College. LEONARD FEENEY. 


Portry AND LirE: A New Anthology of English Catholic Poetry. Com- 
piled by F. J. Sheed. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1942. Pp. 187. $2.50. 
Every poet is concerned about the life of man, and a Catholic poet about 

the Catholic life of man. Accordingly, Poetry and Life offers a selection 

from Catholic poets from the eighth century to (but including only one from) 
the twentieth. Some of the selections, it is to be feared, are rather lumpy 
pabulum for many infant “non-readers of poetry.” And yet Mr. Sheed does 
not seem to be afraid of that, for he admits that his book does not contain 
the very best poems Catholic poets have written through thirteen centuries. 

His selections are, however, he thinks, well suited to his purpose, and well 

fitted to the poetry-to-life relationship on which his book is planned. 
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The First Part is devoted to poems which Mr. Sheed apologetically classi- 
fies as belonging to ““The Context of Man’s Life.” In this “Context” are 
four key characters and four key events: God, Adam, the Blessed Virgin, 
and Christ Our Lord (God-made-man); Creation, the Fall of Man, the 
Redemption, and Judgment. The Second Part is “The Life of Man” itself. 

At the end of Poetry and Life is a Biographical Index: just thumb-nail 
sketches of the lives of the poets represented. Missing from the list is any 
report of Lionel Johnson, or of John Lydgate (an oversight?). It is very 
interesting to peruse these brief biographical sketches in connection with the 
subtitle, 4 New Anthology of Catholic Poetry. The poems are indeed Catho- 
lic in inspiration and in spirit and in language; all of them are by Catholics 
too. But by hand-count of the list of poets we find that of some twenty-eight 
(not counting “Anon’’), twelve were converted to the Catholic Church. 
There is one Saint—Thomas More: two Blessed—Phillip Howard (Earl 
of Arundel), and Robert Southwell (whose membership in the Society of 
Jesus is not mentioned—though Gerard Manley Mopkins is so accredited). 

It would seem likely that Mr. Sheed has himself entitled some of the 
poems—those, namely, which he excerpted from longer works. It is indeed 
traditional that every poem have a title, even if it be identified by no more 
than “Lines...” etc. But this reviewer wonders why Mr. Sheed did not 
leave his excerpt-poems untitled. To do so would have been a good exercise 
for his “non-readers of poetry.” Would there be enough poet in the listener 
to entitle Robert Southwell’s lines (the confessed envy of other poets) The 
Burning Babe? 

As I in hoary winter's night 
Stood shivering in the snow... 
And straight I called unto mind 
That it was Christmas day. 


Mr. Sheed’s Poetry and Life is a strong step in the right direction of 
leadership for those who do not, but could, appreciate not only poetry, but 
the rich heritage of Catholicity which is blood and sinew of the poems Catho- 
lics have made. 

Fordham University. Rosert E. Hoiianp. 


To an UNKNowN Country. Discovery and Exploration in English Litera- 
ture: A Reading List. By Francis X. Connolly, Ph.D. and James Ed- 
ward Tobin, Ph.D. New York: Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service 
Co. Pp. 56. $0.60. 

The purpose of this bibliographical guide to reading in English literature 
is to chart a reader’s course on his way to discovering the joy of literature. 
As the compilers see it, the mind has first to discover the country and then 
explore it. The list of some 550 “discovery” books is distributed over the 
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following fields: classics 34, poetry 55, drama 45, travel 34, biography and 
history 82, religion 74, fiction 186, and miscellaneous prose 28. These books 
have satisfied students’ requests: ‘Please give me something interesting to 
read.” They meet the compilers’ standards of the style and intrinsic vitality. 

Some of us would be willing to sacrifice Chesterton’s St. Francis of Assisi 
for Father Cuthbert’s magnificent life of St. Francis. A youth might be 
lured from Father Considine’s When the Sorghum was High, a mediocre 
book, to his excellent Across a W orld, which is not mentioned. John Buchan’s 
A Pilgrim’s Way would merit a place among the biographies. This reviewer 
would not mind at all if J. B. Priestley’s Midnight on the Desert and Carl 
Carmer’s Stars Fell on Alabama did not appear. The Oxford Book of Re- 
ligious Verse might merit inclusion if only for the introductory essay which 
indicates among other things why the supply of good religious verse is so 
scanty. Some might raise an eyebrow at Graham Greene’s Labyrinthine 
Ways and “Elizabeth’s” Mr. Skeffington; but they belong on the list. 
Johanna Godden we would gladly forego; nor should we complain at the 
loss of The Keys of the Kingdom. Constance Holme, for a time at least the 
only living novelist whose works were included in the Oxford World 
Classics, might be represented by The Lonely Plough. A thoroughly Scot- 
tish novel might supplant Quentin Durward. The compilers are probably 
correct in thinking that Patmore, Crashaw, Southwell and others are ade- 
quately presented in the recommended anthologies. 

Such disagreements are not of great significance. The important point is 
that Catholic advisers have a new, fresh list, sound in tone, to use in guid- 
ing the daily increasing number of their clients. This list has been used 
already as an aid in selecting a thousand dollars’ worth of books for a parish 
library. 

The second Part shows how the discovered land should be explored. The 
introductory essay, exceptionally well done, shows the parallel between the 
explorer in a new land and the adventurer in realms of gold. The Bibliogra- 
phy comprising about 270 titles, some of which are repeated in different sec- 
tions, is divided broadly into three parts: Criticism, 137 titles; Reference 
Books, 55 titles; and A Chronological Tour of English Literature. The books 
on criticism are grouped under these headings: General Criticism, Poetry, 
Prose, Drama, and Language. A few books from each division would tend 
to make the mind resourceful and appreciative. The Chronological Tour 
is skillfully devised, providing as it does readings in each field, bibliographies 
and criticism. The bibliographies were meant to be suggestive rather than 
exhaustive. They are more than sufficient for all except the advanced re- 
search scholar. This is a well-balanced list of good, interesting books. 

Canisius College, Buffalo. Anprew L. BouwHuIs. 
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Essays IN CRITICISM AND RESEARCH. By Geoffrey Tillotson. Cambridge: 
At the University Press|. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1942. 
Pp. xxx, 216. $3.75. 

Professor Tillotson has stated a great number of truths in his twenty-two 
collected essays, truths which the weight of inherited nonsense will not 
permit the wide acceptance they deserve. The simplest of his observations 
is that the reader of a poem must try to understand what the poet himself 
is stating. Hence, he must be alert to the exact meaning of words. If a poet 
is worth while he will have chosen his words carefully—‘“the original mean- 
ing of a word in a great poem is the only one worth attending to. However 
delightful the meaning arising out of new verbal connotations, such mean- 
ing is irrelevant to the author’s poem” (p. xx). Gray, for example, “never 
wrote any sentence without a lightning calculation as to its effect as words” 
(p. 117). 

It was by his careful control over what he was saying that Henryson packed 
his stories with “human reference,” stories about “the shabby genteel” who 
“spoke their thoughts with . . . pained or perky abandon” (p. 1). When 
Lyly’s courtiers talked about love, “the lover was expected to talk away 
skilfully as if he were playing an instrument” (p. 19). Bacon wrote for a 
selected audience. Unlike Lamb, he “was often not talking to anybody who 
cared to listen, but to the chosen great ones of the world” (p. 33), in lan- 
guage where “epigram glows darkly after epigram, wisdom drips steadily 
from the adjusted burette” (p. 32). The Revelation of St. John is “the 
work of an imagination molten with mystic ecstacy and longing” (p. 195), 
in sharp contrast to the bourgeoisie boredom of Bunyan, the too demon- 
strably human heaven of Milton, whose “singing robes swing a little fool- 
ishly” (p. 197) in definite description. Dowson “began to loosen syntax, but 
not sufficiently to make him more than a first straw in the rising wind. (The 
torrents of the same wind which was raised by Hopkins were still howling 
in the sound-proof drawer of Bridges.)” (p. 155). 

To understand a poet, then, demands an understanding of his medium, and 
this medium is molded by the poet’s reading and by “the enormous forces of 
man’s environment” (p. 62). The eighteenth century (to which Professor 
Tillotson devotes half of the volume) illustrates these influences perfectly. 
The usual cause of complaint against this period is that its language is not 
“poetic language,” that is, is not altogether like the chosen medium of the 
nineteenth century. Saintsbury, for example, dismissed much good poetry 
and much better criticism than his because he claimed that the earlier writers 
did not use his terms and were, therefore, worthless. The present study 
emphasizes that the earlier conventions of diction were not evidence of barren- 
ness of speech and idea, or lack of “originality,” but of the deliberate de- 
cision to imitate seventeenth century poets and their Roman predecessors. In 
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other words, the classical poets had the “old-fashioned” notion that they were 
walking traditional ways. That bugbear of the nineteenth century, the stock 
adjective-plus-noun, was not emptily prosaic, but eminently poetical. We still 
use hundreds of phrases which we do not consider shelfworn, as appears in 
the essay, “Epithets”; a phrase proper in one century is often proper to all 
centuries, as is shown in “The Ancient Modern.” The matter-of-factness 
of Thomson’s “the feathery, or the footed game” is consciously matter-of- 
fact: the poet wished to distinguish between game that is shot in flight and 
that hit running. Pope’s use of “iron squadrons” for a fleet of battleships 
is ‘part of the concentration learned from the Roman poets” (p. 61). Later 
poets, who stood too much on their own (unique by personal standards) 
reaction to nature, could not understand the tremendous impetus of Virgil, 
not only in technique and sweetness and strength, but in the very contribu- 
tion of such stock vocabulary as liquid, involve, conscious, gelid, painted. 
“Critics have been too apt to dismiss the words merely as derived from the 
Latin, as if their previous life lay only in the double-columned pages of the 
dictionary” (p. 76). 

Not all diction is inherited, of course. “The poetic diction represents the 
existing mind, the new words represent the freshness of the response. The 
poet’s value is measured by the quality of the new and also by the quality of 
the new art with which he manipulates the old” (p. 71). In a word, the 


art of a poet lies in the “bestowing” of his words. Pope’s “criterion of their 
correct use is appropriateness” (p. 65). 


He deliberates over the material existing in every man’s mind till he finds that 
his own sense of its quality is prompting the perfect expression. It is in this best 
expression that Pope’s originality most obviously shows itself. He is not out to 
surprise by his thoughts, his metre, his “form.” And yet his poetry is full of sur- 
prises. These are often the surprises of finding a hot fire made out of a few sticks, 
and made out of sticks which in the hands of other poets had remained uninflammable. 
The elements of his poetry are commonplace but suddenly rare (p. 101). 


The two essays on Pope are among the best in the collection. Here post- 
humous misconceptions are distilled, and the clarified interpretation of the 
residue is pure nectar. Besides language, the question of form in eighteenth- 
century poetry has been cudgeled from Macaulay to Strachey. With dis- 
arming simplicity, Professor Tillotson repeats the obvious: that the early 
poets heeded rules. “Much had to be learned before he could write cor- 
rectly, without offending the rules and distinctions acknowledged by poets 
and readers” (p. 64). Pope followed inherited rules for form as he did for 
language: he was no more constrained, however, than is the writer of a son- 
net. Within the couplet, for example, “the poet worked out as many con- 
trasts and parallels as he could, providing the maximum number of internal 
geometrical relationships” (p. 54). The real difficulty for the later critic is 
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that “A manner such as this keeps the reader’s brain active, fetching and 
carrying. It is a metre for educated people.” There are several interesting 
pairings of Pope and Keats—which must seem heresy to the stubborn roman- 
tic. “Pope differs from the young Keats by having a much more continuous 
regard for orderliness. A poem must be bold but regular. The poet must 
know when to let fly and when to hold the poem tight. This sense of struc- 
ture is a rare and valuable thing in English poetry” (p. 88). 

Pope is often condemned because he did not worship nature. Professor 
Tillotson clears this myth, and we hope that the issue will not rise again. 
Pope knew and understood and loved nature; he wrote, “A tree is a nobler 
object than a prince in his coronation robes”; he relied on external nature 
for much of his imagery. But he wrote for an audience of whose mentality 
he was completely aware, and to whose interests he was correctly attentive. 


When Pope heard nightingales, he heard them, of course, more sensitively than 
his fellows, but he only used that element in his perception which was, in kind at 
least, that of every man. And because such subjects did not often come in the way 
of ordinary men, he did not often write of them. The interests of ordinary men may 
be summarized as other men, personal relationships, manners, morals, politics, books, 
houses, food, etc. And so it is these themes with their loads of pointed, brilliant 


detail which occupy him most (p. 100). 


The final charge against Pope is that he is dull because he is “moralistic.” 
That, again, is the fault of the later critics. Because poetry since 1870 has 
been interested in mores instead of morals, Pope cannot be censured because 
he failed to live after 1744. Pope’s work is rooted in man, and Pope as a 
poet was, therefore, curious about the men of his and older worlds. How 
they acted, and why they acted, was his greatest concern. “In his trembling 
eye a virtue was as dear as a flower” (p. 98). There is no better phrase 
to indicate the difference between traditional intellectual poetry and mere 
romantic enthusiasm. “He came to see, as Keats came to see, that ‘pure 
description’ should not hold ‘the place of sense’”’ (p. 93). 

A word should be said for the Preface, which is recommended as required 
reading for all who “work”—abominable phrase—in English literature. Here 
is careful acknowledgment of the proper place of all who aid the critic: sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm are not enough; there must be reliance on the textual 
scholar, the biographer, the bibliographer, the psychologist, the social his- 
torian, even “all dogged compilers of theses.” No one type of critic is suf- 
ficient unto himself. 


All that usually happens in modern historical criticism is that a hand preoccupied 
with modern sensation reaches out lazily and plucks here and there a faded but still 
vivid flower, a voice exclaiming that a mind is charmed. We might compare our 
modern critics to the more romantic Protestants of the seventeenth century who 
preferred the maggots and butterflies in heads then alive to right thinking in heads 
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alive no longer—a preference which constitutes the last treachery against past ages 
while spiritedly asserting the claims of the present. The maggots and butterflies 
led these Protestants to write some charming prose: they thought themselves theo- 
logians, but at bottom they were essayists, dilettanti (p. xxvi). 


The great author is worth understanding as completely as later centuries 
will permit; he should be visited in his own house, conversed with in his 
own speech. Professor Tillotson is the most gracious of guides. 

Fordham University. James Epwarp Tosin. 


THE New INvITATION TO LEARNING. The Essence of the Great Books of 
All Times. Edited by Mark Van Doren. New York: Random House, 


1942. Pp. 436. $3.00. 
In How To Read A Book, Dr. Mortimer Adler remarks: 


We find that there is no point in trying to read the great books with students who 
have no preparation at all in the art of reading from their prior schooling and are 
not getting any in the rest of their education. This was the trouble with the Honors 
course at Columbia in my day, and I suspect it is still the case with similar courses 


given there. 


As the editor of the present volume was associated with Dr. Adler in han- 
dling the Honors course at Columbia, it may be assumed that he was equally 
aware of its defects. In his Preface, however, he thanks ‘the American public 
for the energetic and intelligent response” which has greeted the broadcasting 
of these conversations. If the students in the Honors course at Columbia were 
not prepared to read the great books, how it is that “the American public” 
apparently is? ‘The conversations, here put in permanent form, are mostly 
by college men and women; but the implication seems to be that you do not 
need an education to read the great books. The following excerpts may help 
to give some idea of how the conversationalists probe for the essence of the 


great books of all times. 


Mark Van Doren: You will remember that in his [Horace’s] last poem, The Art 
of Poetry, a piece of criticism which has been famous for 2,000 years, he advises you 
when you write something to put it away for nine years so that you will be sure 
you have it perfect, because a word once printed can never be recalled. Do you think 
he is excessive when he says nine years? Frank P. Adams: No—especially if you have 
Maecenas to pay for two or three meals a day and raiment. Van Doren: Well, who 
do you think is the better poet, Shakespeare or Ben Jonson? Adams: I think Shake- 
speare was a better poet than anybody. Van Doren: Ben Jonson, however, is on 
record as saying that Shakespeare would have been still better if he had been able 
to do what Horace enjoined. Shakespeare never waited at all. He wrote something 
and there it was. Adams: He wouldn’t have done a bit better the second time. Van 
Doren: It seems to me so. I’d just as lieve bet that he wouldn’t. Adams: So would I. 
Van Doren: Nine years of waiting is excessive. To be sure, many things would 
never get published at all if the author waited nine years, and that might be a good 
thing. Irwin Edman: On the other hand, it would be rather audacious to rely on 
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being Shakespeare, wouldn’t it? Van Doren: Which is a very illuminating statement, 
Mr. Edman... (pp. 39-40). 


Again, in the process of plucking out the essence of Hamlet’s mystery we 
read: 


Stringfellow Barr: Well then, is he chiefly significant in pointing out to us the 
animal or vegetable nature in human beings and this peculiar quality they have and 
animals and vegetables have not? And is the dramatic conflict between those the 
thing that excites us by pointing out to us that we have special problems that cabbages 
and lambs haven’t got? Van Doren: I think so... (pp. 53-4). 


As a conclusion to the conversation on the Ethics of Spinoza: 


Scott Buchanan: Physical pain, though, to a great extent can be understood and 
relieved by understanding alone, don’t you think? Bertrand Russell: No I don’t. I 
haven’t found that understanding a toothache saved me from going to the dentist. 
Buchanan: Well, I have; it seems to me that there is a very interesting psychological 
phenomena there. If you pay attention to a certain kind of toothache, you can stand 
it. It doesn’t relieve the pain at all, but you find it an interesting, a good thing. 
Russell: Well, so they’ve told me but I’ve never found it so when I had a toothache 
and I’ve tried hard. Buchanan: What do you do with such problems? Is there a 
radical evil there? Is it an effect of Satan? Russell: No, certainly not. I mean it is 
just the way Nature works. But Nature works not only for good, as Spinoza thinks, 
but also for evil. Buchanan: What do you do with these evils? Russell: Go to the 


dentist (pp. 117-118). 
Fordham University. CuHarRLeEs J. GALLAGHER. 


Epcar ALLAN Poe. A Critical Biography. By Arthur Hobson Quinn. New 

York and London: D. Appleton Co., 1941. Pp. 820. $5.00. 

Because Edgar Allan Poe has held his position in the forefront of Ameri- 
can literature for over a hundred years, it was far beyond time that we have 
an authentic biography. The task of writing it, however, was not an easy 
one for perhaps no character in our history had been shrouded in such a fog 
of myth and legend and half-truths and downright lying as he has. These 
accretions have been in such massive and tangled abundance that it took Dr. 
Quinn almost forty years to prepare this volume and five years to write it. 
This required much energy, much painstaking scholarship combined with a 
scrupulously fair judgment for all concerned, and as a result Poe, at long 
last, emerges from the shadows, and his relentless enemies are confounded 
and put to shame. 

All this is done without a suggestion of special pleading, for it is evident 
from the copious documentation that Dr. Quinn has, with many pertinent 
observations of his own, merely assembled the record. His method was the 
only possible one to pursue from first to last with a subject who has been 
so vilified and so misunderstood. It makes the volume rather heavy reading 
but then the result of a microscopic investigation is not apt to be light and 
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merely diverting, and truth is not always entertaining either in its discovery 
or presentation. Every shred of material in regard to Poe is here, and the 
rest is silence. Especially silenced are the Griswold forgeries which were 
received, it would seem, by a too recipient public almost before Poe was 
cold and which have persisted to this day. 

Here it should be noted, I think, that if we had nothing but Poe’s published 
writings it would have been impossible to catch him into the covers of a 
book, but fortunately for his biographer his own correspondence and that of 
others in regard to him, both friend and foe, is voluminous. Poe, not unlike 
most men, was an enigma to himself. “It is hard to believe,” Dr. Quinn 
remarks, “that Poe did not realize how these words (of an early poem ap- 
parently addressed to another) did not apply to himself’’: 

to him whose heart must be 
And hath been still, upon the lovely earth, 
A chaos of deep passion, from his birth. 

It is hard to believe too, as the author says, referring to Poe’s parents, 
“that these two young actors, who lived among the symbolic figures of the 
stage transmitted to their son the capacity to create those marvellous symbols 
of love, of pride, of death and of beauty, which animate his poetry and his 
prose and are his great gift to the literature of the world.” It is hard to 
believe mainly because the explanation is not quite as simple as all that. What 
makes such a character as Poe perennially interesting is just because it is all 
so mysterious. The very special value of a book such as this is, not that we 
know, say, Poe’s exact address while he lived in Philadelphia or that we here 
at Fordham University can tell our students to look in on the Poe cottage 
up there on Kingsbridge Road, but rather that we expect that both will be 
viewed with a sense of wonderment. This volume adds to just this, in that 
we can get from it a more comprehensive knowledge of what it means to be, 
in an expression for which we have no better, a genius living in the midst 
of the common-place, a poet living in a world of dull prose. 

Edgar Allan Poe was probably one of the most impractical men ever heard 
of, living in the midst of practical men, not one of whom would be remem- 
bered now had it not been for their association with him. He had to leave 
the University of Virginia which prides itself on its Poe collection, because 
he could not meet a bill for $68.46, a rather dour reminder that “all men” 
despite their talents “are created equal.” For one who about this time of 
his life was writing lines such as these: 

Spirit! that dwellest where, 
In the deep sky, 
The terrible and the fair, 
In beauty vie! 
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a court-martial at West Point would seem inevitable and the Army was 
right for the very good reason that, in the company of most practical and 
efficient men, men like Poe must fail ; else now, after all these years, literature 
would have no concern with him. “It is the breaking wave that has the 
might. It is the falling star that trails the light.” This, of course, is not 
to say that a commonwealth of Poes would be advisable, however desirable 
but merely to toy with the notion that in such a land an army might not be 
necessary. Surely, nothing that Poe ever wrote could be as grotesque as a 
world in which there were no Poes and this book is somewhat of an indict- 
ment on the age of our literary fathers who stood silently by while the one 
great literary genius among them was hacked at and bludgeoned by mounte- 
banks into his forgotten grave; his few friends comforting themselves the 
while with that easy cliché that he was eccentric. To Emerson, Poe was 
“that jingle man.” Longfellow was somewhat loftily indulgent. 

Throughout this volume, Dr. Quinn very aptly places Poe’s writings in 
their local setting on the assumption, no doubt, that they better than any- 
thing else mark the progress of his life. It is pleasant to note, however, 
that there is no suggestion here that Poe was in any sense a product, whether 
for better or worse, of the political, social and economic conditions of his 
times. Such literary products are soon forgotten. 

If Edgar Allan Poe has seemed to many to have been too preoccupied with 
the grotesque, his life as here so splendidly told should offer some explanation ; 
and I might add that it is the poet’s painful penalty in having a steady vision 
which reaches beyond the stars, to behold, when that vision turns, as turn 
it must, the depths—Paradiso and Inferno. Just at present literary America 
has little concern with Poe but when poetry returns to us, here is the man 


and here is the book. 


Fordham University. CHARLES J. GALLAGHER. 


Tue Ecrocues or Vercit. By H. J. Rose, M.A. (Oxon.), F.B.A. The 
Sather Classical Lectures. Berkeley: The University of California Press, 
1942. Pp. 276. Cloth $2.50. 

On first reading, these lectures might appear to be divided into two dis- 
tinct parts. The first series is devoted to the background of the pastoral 
before Vergil’s time, to his style and to the poet’s home and friends. The 
second part is given over to a longer, well-authenticated and learned dis- 
sertation on the Fourth Eclogue, the famous Vergilian poem or song, in 
which in loftier tone, paulo maiora, than the usual pastoral strains, Vergil 
sings of the last age of the Song of Cumae; for “not all are delighted with 
bushes and low growing tamarisks.” This chapter or lecture is introduced 
by a review of Vergil and Allegory and the Theokritean Imitations. 
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The wealth of notes and references—many of them from German scholars 
in the heyday of their glory—shows a great deal of industry and the thorough- 
ness of classical scholarship. The lectures give a full review of the many- 
sided questions which naturally arise in determining the new type of pastoral 
poetry in which Vergil attempted the Greek genre in Latin (p. 22), com- 
bining in Alexandrine fashion things which had been separate and “combin- 
ing them in a way which justified Horace’s criticsm that the Muses had 
granted him flexibility.” Molle atque facetum Vergilio adnuerunt gaudentes 
rure Camenae (Sat. I, x, 44-45). 

The chapter on the Fourth Eclogue is rather intriguing. While not hold- 
ing to the thesis propounded by Vincent A. FitzSimon in “The Ten Chris- 
tian Pastorals of Vergil” that all the poets of antiquity were perfectly 
acquainted with the chief dogmas of Christianity handed down from a primal 
revelation, there still remains the fact that Vergil seems to enter into the 
field of prophecy when he imitates the sevententh pastoral of Theokritos. 
The picture of a child of destiny is the image and thought of the prophecy. 
The possibility of Jewish coloring is not entirely removed and if Eastern 
thought of the coming of a Messiah filtered into Rome and into the mind 
of the poet, no “violence is done to ancient geography and credit still re- 
mains to the critical abilities of the Quindecemviri” (Note 20, c.viii, p. 255). 
The odes of Horace, “Ad Romanos” with the introductory “virginibus 
puerisque canto” and the whole attitude of the government under Octavian 
called for a solution not only of the civic situation but more especially of 
the moral conditions of the time. The Platonic scheme in the myth of 
Politicus was well known to Vergil and the recurrence of better days and 
a simpler life under God a “consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

The author concludes his examination by saying: ‘Whatever else the poet 
means, it is partly one of compliment to Pollio and his consulship.” For 
lack of evidence we must withhold judgment as the author does. We might 
be permitted to hold with S. Reinach that Vergil spoke “sur l’autorité d’une 
prophétie courante ou d’un calcul mystique” though he adds “que nous 
ignorons.” 


Loyola University, Chicago. JaMeEs J. MERTz. 






THREE GREEK TRAGEDIES IN TRANSLATION. By David Grene. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. ix, 228. $2.50. 

This book contains the translation of three plays, The Prometheus Bound 
of Aeschylus, Oedipus the King of Sophocles, and the Hippolytus of Euripi- 
des, a general introduction to Greek tragedy, and a critical introduction to 
each of the plays translated. The translations attain a consistently high 
standard, avoiding the petrified jargon which lends a touch of stiltedness 


and unreality to so many translations of the classics. And yet Professor 
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Grene has been remarkably faithful in reproducing the contents of the 
original. The happy combination of prose, free verse and blank verse (plus 
some rare instances of rhyme) achieves a naturalness and effectiveness hardly 
attainable by the use of any other means. 

Professor Grene’s comments on the symbolism of the Prometheus are 
helpful for the understanding and interpretation of this masterpiece. The 
account of the motivation forces in Oedipus will aid the student in the study 
of the complicated plot. In the introduction to the Hippolytus Mr. Grene 
offers a new interpretation and sustains it well. Once it is granted that 
the symbolism is the essential thing, that both Phaedra and Hippolytus are 
victims of the same elemental force, Phaedra directly, and Hippolytus in- 
directly, which of the two characters is the central figure of the tragedy is 
a question of secondary importance. Mr. Grene, running counter to pre- 
vious critics, makes out a good case for Phaedra. He might have done better 
to expound his views on the Hippolytus without appealing to the somewhat 
esoteric terminology of D. H. Lawrence. 


Boston College. Leo P. McCau ey. 


Tup PENTHOUSE THEATRE. By Glenn Hughes. New York: Samuel 

French, Inc. Pp. xii, 125. $2.00. 

This book is really about a technique. Mr. Hughes has had much ex- 
perience as a director. He met one of the problems which almost all col- 
lege directors meet, that of enormous auditoriums and small audiences and 
solved it in so satisfactory a manner that he well calls his venture a success. 

The Penthouse Theatre is the step-by-step story and technique of a director 
who borrowed a friend’s penthouse, and put chairs around the walls on all 
sides for his audiences and put his cast in the middle of the room. It isn’t 
exactly a new idea; the Greeks did the same thing on a much larger scale. 
But it is refreshing for directors to know that it became an institution in 
the University of Seattle and there is now a smart theatre built on that 
principle seating 172 people. 

Harassed directors will be pleased to know that the project is paying its 
way and that actors are getting a chance to play almost every night in the 
year instead of the one and two night stands of most similar organizations. 

Mr. Hughes indicates that some plays are not well fitted for the penthouse 
theatre, so he provides a list of those he has used for the last ten years and 
appends two sample plays which give the reader a good idea of what is adapted 
to this intimate type of production. 

College directors should be grateful that Mr. Hughes undertook this 
laboratory experiment and secondly that he told about it in so direct and 


illuminating a manner. 


New York City, UrBAN NAGLE. 
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REALMs OF Beinc. By George Santayana. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1942. Pp. xxxii, 852. $4.00. 

This compact edition includes the separately published works, The Realm 
of Essence, The Realm of Matter, The Realm of Truth, The Realm of 
Spirit, and also an Introduction written by the author. This Introduction 
is designed to take the place of “Scepticism and Animal Faith” which, as an 
earlier introduction, did not answer to Santayana’s purpose of reasserting 
in his Realms of Being the fundamental convictions of mankind. He is in 
search of “philosophical innocence,” he informs us, and wants to recover 
the “natural and inevitable beliefs of a human being living untutored in 
this world, but having a reflective mind.” Elsewhere too he writes that in 
every philosophy there must be “some variation in thinking the most ortho- 
dox thought,” and he hardly knows “how much novelty of this kind may 
have crept into my ideas.’ Coming from one whose mind exhibits the over- 
ripeness of decadence (William James called his philosophy the “perfection 
of rottenness”) this assured belief in his own essential universality and or- 
thodoxy can hardly be the product of mere naiveté. It seems to be more in 
keeping with that disdainful and ironical egotism which so often causes him 
to mistake his own private fancies for the great intuitions of the philosophers 
and the fundamental convictions of mankind. Such confident self-deception 
is surely linked with his belief that “Spirit cannot live except alone.” Ap- 
parently what he wrote of his main character in The Last Puritan, that to 
acquire meaning he had to penetrate first into the inner life of things by a 
moral participation, has nothing to do with his own peculiar method. Indeed 
his supercilious detachment comes close to obliterating the line of demarca- 
tion between subjective fancy and objective fact. As he himself writes, “all 
data are in themselves dream-data.” It seems that for him rationality is 
nothing more than a sophisticated form of self-delusion, for he holds that the 
work of mind consists in adding appearance to substance. 

Against the background of his intransigent materialism, his attempt to 
give meaning to Essence and Spirit is futile, despite the enchanting play of 
words and the exquisite phrases with which he weaves his arguments. No 
amount of verbal juggling can hide the fact that his conception of Essence 
is exactly what a critic once said it was, “a degenerate form of Platonism.” 

As a young man, Santayana had already made up his mind that philosophy 
does not solve any problems but simply attempts to express “a half-discovered 
reality.” Needless to say, he proceeded, thereafter, like any other philosopher, 
to a consideration and attempted solution of ancient problems. Still, it must 
be said that he has been amply endowed with subtlety of perception; and if 
we go to his writings for illuminative flashes on experience, the results will 
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repay the effort. It is this ability of Santayana to write freshly of certain 
aspects of our experience which undoubtedly accounts for the impression he 
has made on many contemporaries. For this reason, no criticism will gain a 
public hearing unless it does justice to his outstanding talent. To meet his 
arguments on the purely dialectical plane would be unproductive and unillu- 
minating. The man has exceptional aesthetic powers and we must not for- 


get it. 
Fordham University. Rosert C. PoLiock. 


A Companion To THE SUMMA. By Walter Farrell, O.P. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. Volume I, 1941; Volume IV, 1942. Pp. vii, 457; 
viii, 464. $3.75 each. 

Father Farrell’s “laymen’s edition of the Summa Theologica” (Vol. IV, 
p. 17) is now completed. Volume two was published in 1939, and volume 
three in 1940. The sheer labor of publishing this four-volume version of 
the Summa in as many years elicits a certain admiration. Particularly re- 
markable is the author’s rhetorical genius which enables him to reduce the 
Summa and its principles to illustrations sure to captivate the imagination— 
even when they do not capture the principles. Of course this is not a modern 
Summa, if by modern we mean written for a positivistic audience. It pre- 
supposes, as St. Thomas did, the Faith of the reader and paraphrases in the 
contemporary American idiom an abbreviated Theologica. 

Metaphysicians will regret that those luminous first principles, and subtly 
simple distinctions that are the soul of philosophy have been so enmeshed 
in examples that it becomes impossible to disengage the truths of St. Thomas 
from the phantasms of Father Farrell. The principle of predilection, for 
instance, forthrightly formulated by St. Thomas in the third and fourth 
articles of the twentieth question of the first part, is of great importance to 
the philosopher. But its unequivocal explication is indispensable to the 
theologian since it governs the whole discussion of positive predestination 
to glory. Yet the cursory and merely illustrative explanation of it in this 
work (I, 110) permits all meaning and depth to escape. Such principles 
are hidden by being too concretized. At times philosophical truth is also 
jeopardized by examples. Thus it is said (I, 330), “We have a faculty of 
intellect, called the active intellect, whose sole work is to throw light on 
the sensible image or phantasm to make the universal stand out from the 
particular as a spot-light makes one girl stand out from a chorus.” One 
must protest that the spotlight picks out one component among several of 
the same kind, whereas agent intellect picks out the formal as distinguished 
from the material; what it abstracts is of a different order from what it 
neglects. Moreover, the girl is actually present in the composite from which 
the spot-light differentiates her, whereas the universal is present in the 
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phantasm only potentially. The example is a materialization of the process 
of knowing. 

Disconcerting, too, is the sentimentality that marks the Companion—a 
characteristic which ill suits any restatement of the Summa. This is espe- 
cially evidenced by the frequent dichotomy set up between the heart and the 
head, almost always, of course, to the detriment of the head. One must say 
“almost always” because “heart” is used ambiguously. When “heart” means 
sensitive appetite (e.g., I, 69) then heart is subject to head. More frequently 
(e.g., I, 86 and throughout Vol. IV), “heart” has that mysterious but pre- 
sumably wonderful meaning that enables one to say (IV, 235): “For it is 
not by strength, power, or keenness of intellect that our place in the kingdom 
of God is determined; but by our success in living, a success which is 
measured by the heart’s approach to God.” ‘This sort of half-truth over- 
simplifies, in an un-Thomistic way, Christian living. It is a dispassionate 
reason, speculative and practical, enlightened by Faith, whose development 
must be our concern; and if reason be habitually directed to pre-occupation 
with God, heart—whatever that word may mean—will take care of itself. 

Those who are neither historians, nor metaphysicians, nor theologians, 
may recoil from some of the examples used. To refer to the agony of Christ 
in the garden of Gethsemane as “a kind of divine tabloid account of His 
Humanity” (IV, 73) may be American, but it is of questionable suitability. 
There are more noble analogies for charity than “a high-grade lubricant” 
for social life (IV, 184). Whatever charges may be legitimately leveled 
against voluntarily childless married couples, it borders on the vulgarization 
of the more intimate phases of human living to say that they have “fallen 
badly behind in an armament race for the defense of love” (IV, 409). 
Christian marriage, and its fruit, the child, does not find its proper examplar 
in an efficient factory. Fortunately such falls from good taste are relatively 
infrequent. They may even be defensible in the name of the arresting and 
provocative—if sometimes inaccurate—statement of a point. Such defenses 
would raise a further question, namely, where does the arresting statement end 
bad taste begin? 

Fordham University. James V. MULLANEY. 


THE METAPHYSICAL RELATION BETWEEN PERSON AND LIBERTY. By Ru- 
dolph John Harvey, O.F.M. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1942. Pp. xiii, 207. 

This work is a serious analysis with many valuable insights. Especially 
important are the criticisms of Liberalism and the exposition of the inner 
link between the errors of the liberal epoch and Totalitarianism. It cannot 
be too often emphasized that there exists but one absolute antithesis to the 
totalitarian conception: Christianity. 
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Nevertheless, his book cannot be considered as a fully adequate analysis 
of Totalitarianism. It lacks the notion of the apocalyptical, satanic charac- 
ter of Totalitarianism, the unique horror of the conception, its completely 
inhuman character to which no parallel exists in human history. The present 
volume leaves the impression that Totalitarianism is nothing else but the 
erroneous application of the liberty of autonomy to the community, and 
that it can be placed on the same level with the liberal errors. The author 
overlooks that all that which was wrong in the liberal epoch is to be found 
in the most exaggerated way in totalitarianism, and that which still was liv- 
ing as a Christian heritage in the liberal epoch has been completely wiped 
out under totalitarianism. Thus the liberal epoch was a golden age com- 
pared with the present disorder. The very abstract distinction between 
liberty of choice and liberty of autonomy which dominates the whole work is 
obviously not capable of unmasking the real nature of totalitarianism, It 
presupposes an idealism on the part of totalitarians which is not existent. One 
feels that the author has obviously never had a direct experience of totali- 
tarianism. He relies on the theoretical enunciations of those movements, 
which should primarily be considered as propaganda and not as a real 
philosophy from which the totalitarian policies issue as a normal consequence. 

This too academic treatment of totalitarianism is also expressed in the 
fact that the author applies it without any differentiation to Nazism, Com- 
munism and Fascism. Now even in abstracting from the respective content 
of these three isms, the nature and extent of totalitarianism varies especially 
in regard to Nazism and Fascism. Thus the totalitarian conception treated 
in this book is completely abstract. The national-socialist totalitarianism is 
by no means a reaction to the liberal overstressing of the liberty of choice, 
nor is it an overemphasis of the liberty of autonomy. It denies, on the con- 
trary, all freedom of will whatsoever in making man a mere result of such 
a biological factor as race. It has not the slightest idea of the freedom of 
autonomy. 

Though containing many valuable truths the present work therefore must 
be considered as a kind of abstract, which does not cover the real problem 


of totalitarianism. 
Fordham University. DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND. 


Tue Repustic oF Prato, Translated with Introductions and Notes. By 
F. M. Cornford. New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. xxvii, 
356. $3.00. 

Tue Repustic oF Prato. A new version founded on Basic English. By 
I. A. Richards. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1942. Pp. 218. $2.50. 
Although these two versions differ in many ways, their prime object is 

the same: to present Plato in a way which shall make him intelligible to 
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the modern reader. Mr. Richards has planned his work for everyone’s com- 
prehension; Mr. Cornford desires a cultivated reader;‘while both of them 
argue, with something of the original author’s passion, for an integrated and 
renewed understanding of this great subject today. This is a worthy project 
which the classical scholar, whether minus aptus naribus horum hominum 
or not, must welcome. And it need not be denied that these two versions 
may prove, in their different ways, serviceable to the Greekless reader. 

Another point of resemblance is that both writers find it convenient to omit 
a not inconsiderable portion of Plato’s text, in the interests of simplicity, 
terseness and clarity. (Mr. Cornford’s omissions are much fewer than Mr. 
Richard’s and are chiefly of passages in the early books.) This is no doubt 
a dangerous experiment, but one which may be justified by success. Mr. 
Richards asks, “Why read Plato at all if you are in a hurry?” He an- 
swers, ‘Perhaps arranging Plato so that he can still be read may help us 
to become less hurried hereafter.” Practically, one supposes, this will mean 
that we can save about six minutes out of every sixty in Mr. Richards’ ver- 
sion; in Mr. Cornford’s, if we read the careful analyses accompanying each 
chapter, which are in some ways the most valuable part of the book, we 
will save at the most fifteen seconds an hour. 

It may be unfair to both works to review them together; but the quality 
of each may speak for itself in the following example. Cornford translates: 


Imagine the condition of men living in a sort of cavernous chamber underground, 
with an entrance open to the light and a long passage all down the cave. Here they 
have been from childhood, chained by the leg and also by the neck, so that they 
cannot move and can see only what is in front of them, because the chains will 
not let them turn their heads. At some distance higher up is the light of a fire 
burning behind them; and between the prisoners and the fire is a track with a 
parapet built along it, like a screen at a puppet-show, which hides the performers 
while they show their puppets over the top. 


Richards translates the same passage as follows: 


Picture men living in a cave which has a wide mouth open towards the light. 
They are kept in the same places, looking forward only away from the mouth 
and unable to turn their heads, for their legs and necks have been fixed in chains 
from birth. A fire is burning higher up at their backs, and between it and the 
prisoners there is a road with a low wall built at its side, like the screen over 


which puppet players put up their puppets. 


The present critic does not believe that either translation is wholly satis- 
factory; it is possible, however, that a first-rate version might be made from 
an enlightened comparison of the two. It is also a bit annoying that both 
translators indulge in criticism of their predecessors which is, unfortunately, 


applicable to themselves. 
Mr. Cornford’s work, being that of a man who is at once an eminent 
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philosopher and a seasoned Hellenist, is thoroughly scholarly. He has aban- 
doned the traditional division into ten books and arranges the work in forty 
chapters. This is a brilliant innovation, from which no harm and much good 
may come, accompanied as each chapter is by a searching analysis. 

It is to be noted that Mr. Richards’ method has the faults of compres- 
sion, but also its virtues: occasionally the dialogue moves so rapidly that one 
is again thrilled by the same passion for exploring the truth that animated 
the original author. Further, the work is founded on a Basic English ver- 
sion, which now and then condenses into the tortuousness of over-simplicity ; 
and occasionally produces some rather odd phrases, such as “I don’t see 
them ... if they are not in some need which those very parts have for one 
another.” More often it produces new and picturesque interpretations, such 
as, “Hoo Ha! How like Socrates!” (p. 22); “We will all put our hands 
in our pockets for Socrates” (p. 23). 

Mr. Cornford’s Index is admirably done and very useful; Mr. Richards’ 
is not. It refers to Stephanus pages which, since they are not printed at the 
top of the page or in the margin, but are embedded in the text, entail a good 
deal of annoying search. Both books are well produced and there are very 
few misprints. 

Trinity College, Hartford. W. C. HELMBOLD. 





VoLTAIRE, PAscAL AND HuMAN Destiny. By Mina Waterman. New 

York: King’s Crown Press, 1942. Pp. 130. $1.75. 

In spite of the many authoritative studies on the treatment of Pascal in 
the eighteenth century in general and by Voltaire in particular, this new 
work proposes to discuss the question from a new and different angle, name- 
ly, ‘to present the documents which lie behind Voltaire’s concentrated at- 
tacks upon Pascal” (Preface). This is apparently done in the Introduction 
(pp. 1-77). Unfortunately for the author’s pretention, the circumstances 
of the publication of the Premieres Remarques had already been thoroughly 
investigated by Lanson in his critical edition of the Lettres philosophiques; 
and Voltaire’s previous skirmishes against Pascal had been recorded both 
by Lanson and Carré, who used the two main texts quoted by Miss Water- 
man. The other “documents” such as Voltaire’s education at Louis le 
Grand which, of course, affected more his literary taste than his theological 
reasoning and the influence in reverse of his Jansenist brother are of doubtful 
value and at any rate would need to be substantiated. Of greater interest, 
although scarcely new, are the considerations on the timing of the first 
major attack against Pascal and the review of the political situation of 
Jansenism about 1734. The second purpose of the author is “to emphasize 
those facts, heretofore neglected, which make possible a new interpretation 
of the issues involved” (Preface). Behind this vague declaration lies, ap- 
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parently, an ambitious desire to settle the theological and philosophical 
problem at stake—as though the world has had to wait all these years for 
such a discovery. Elsewhere the author expresses herself with more clear- 
ness: her purpose is to show “the justice of Voltaire’s cause and the con- 
sistency of his life and work” (Preface). It soon becomes evident, how- 
ever, that the author, being neither a professional theologian nor a profes- 
sional philosopher, was ill equipped for such a venture. Her system is 
vitiated in its basis. Having once and for all decided that Voltaire is con- 
sistently right, and with an unbounded enthusiasm for his knowledge and 
his integrity—tempered only by the belated recognition that he was some- 
what too severe on the Jews—Miss Waterman proceeds to justify every 
one of his answers to Pascal’s Pensées. If she has to acknowledge, at least 
implicitly, that behind Pascal, all the spiritual and ascetic teaching of the 
Church was assailed, she is in no way perturbed and, on her own account, 
points to what she calls the “very real absurdities of the Christian doc- 
trine”’ (p. 98). 

The author’s theological information, such as it is, has been gleaned not 
only from Pohle-Preuss, which is commendable enough, but likewise from 
Turmel’s Histoire des dogmes. According to Miss Waterman, Turmel is 


a “more reliable source. . . . None of the indignant reviews which followed 


the appearance of this work succeeded in citing facts against him.” If Miss 


Waterman has not read these reviews, grave doubts arise as to the thorough- 
ness of her general methodology. If she has read them, doubts will be cast 
on her critical ability. Even conceding that she deliberately rejected, for 
instance, the scholarly review in the Revue d’apologétique (Janvier, 1932, 
184-188), on the ground that it was written by an orthodox priest, Jean 
Riviére, how could she have been ignorant of the fact that the Liberal 
Protestant Guignebert in the Revue historique (mai-juin, 1933) demolished 
the solidity of Turmel’s researches? Was she ignorant, too, of the con- 
temptuous tone of another Liberal writer, Edouard Dujardin, in his Gran- 
deur at décadence de la critique. Le cas de l'abbé Turmel? As a matter 
of fact there is probably no more despicable procedure in the whole field 
of biblical criticism—excepting, perhaps, some of the tricks of Voltaire 
himself—than the case of this renegade writing orthodox articles for the 
Revue du clergé, while at the same time attacking the Catholic Faith under 
a half a dozen pseudonyms in other publications. Anybody who has followed 
the Herzog-Dupin affair will know what to think of Turmel’s integrity. 

The theological errors in Miss Waterman’s book are legion; and for this 
reason her presentation of Pascal’s argumentation is frequently at fault. 
The following sentence is a fair example both of Miss Waterman’s tortuous 
style and of her theological incompetence: “Though spirituality, a legacy 
from the days before the fall, was powerless against the weight of sin, 
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the fact of its existence, nevertheless, held what little hope remained to man 
in a depraved world” (p. 28). Here as in other instances, Miss Waterman 
confuses supernatural life in the theological sense with spirituality and the 
power of thought, in the philosophical sense. She seems to think that since, 
according to Pascal, the mass of men were not to be redeemed, the ability 
to exploit the power of thought was forever denied to them. 

Miss Waterman’s philosophical confidence is equally curious: “Any propo- 
sition concerning the nature or existence of God, which, unlike the vacuum, 
is susceptible not to experiment, but to conjecture only, is inconceivable” 
(pp. 554-55). “Voltaire’s answer that creation can be proved by reason 
is suspect, since he could not show his first cause any better than Pascal 
could. The existence of a creative force itself, though it seems a reasonable 
hypothesis, must also remain ultimately a matter of faith” (p. 98). Her 
purpose of relating Voltaire’s attacks upon Pascal to his general philosophy 
is hardly ever carried out. To mention but one case, it is common knowl- 
edge that Voltaire’s ideas on the distinction of mind and matter and the 
possibility for matter to engender thought, thanks to a power which may 
have been imparted to it by God, is derived from Locke. Yet nothing 
is said of this source in the text and it is only briefly indicated in the Ap- 
pendix B. 

Finally, this book does not justify its existence even in regard to literary 
history. Its method is constantly found to be tendentious or erroneous. Take, 
for instance, this absurd judgment on the Pensées of Pascal: 


The very fact that he felt that he must rationalize his Faith by means of an 
Apology, the fact, too, that he went to extremes of asceticism, indulging in various 
forms of physical torture, further to prove his repudiation of human values, indi- 
cates that his new-found faith did not resolve the fundamental conflict which con- 


tinued to rage within him (p. 18). 


It does not seem to occur to Miss Waterman that Pascal wrote the Pensées 
not to convince himself but the atheists; nor that ascetic practices may have 
quite other meanings in the spiritual life of Pascal than those which have 
(like the vacuum) been submitted to Miss Waterman’s experiments. 
Voltaire’s conviction that “human happiness is fleeting at best . . . was 
never tinged with cynicism” (p. 104). Not even in Candide or La princesse 
de Babylone? Miss Waterman would lead us to believe that the Remarques 
were the main cause for the condemnation of the Lettres philosophiques. 
She forgets that the letter on Locke was equally if not more responsible for 
the public burning of the book. As for the “consistency” of Voltaire’s 
thought, it can be proved in only one point: Ecrasez l’infame. In all other 
matters, particularly on the point at issue here, namely the fundamental 
goodness or maliciousness of human nature, he constantly contradicted him- 
self. Had Miss Waterman been more exacting in her method she would 
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have made use of the critical edition of the Temple du goiit by Carcassonne, 
where she would have found interesting variations in Voltaire’s judgment 


concerning Pascal’s literary genius. 
Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


Locica. By Gerard Esser, S. V. D. Techny, Illinois: Mission Press, 1942. 

Pp. xv, 247. $1.50. 

This compact manual of logic “in usum scholarum”’ is at first sight in- 
distinguishable from the many other Latin textbooks which have been written 
during the past sixty or eighty years for the use of seminary students and 
professors. Seeing the usual topics treated under the usual headings of 
apprehension, judgment, and reasoning, followed by the usual appendix-like 
discussion of the scientific method, the reader may be inclined to lay the 
book aside without further consideration. Before doing so, however, he 
should at least glance at the footnotes; the many references which they con- 
tain to recent books, and especially to articles in modern philosophical journals, 
are so unexpected in a manual of this kind that the text itself may well seem 
worthy of closer study. 

Father Esser has been remarkably successful in overcoming the obstacles 
inseparable from the traditional method of presentation and the somewhat 
forbidding format of his book. The Latin is clear and not at all cumber- 
some, and his necessary repetition of familiar formulae is offset by the use 
of fresh examples to illustrate the various rules and principles. As regards 
his treatment of modern logic, this reviewer cannot sincerely echo the en- 
thusiastic verdict of the advertisement which accompanies the book: “The 
author has grafted the New Logic, as a living, vigorous branch, upon the 
stem of the traditional logic, showing that the former is an organic develop- 
ment of the latter.” Aside from the interesting though non-logical question 
whether an engrafted branch can be considered an organic development of 
the original stem, it is highly improbable that the relation of modern logic 
to the traditional logic will be satisfactorily determined until the whole 
history of logic has been carefully and competently rewritten. It would be 
unfair to suggest that Father Esser intended to make this relation clear. 
What he has done, and done well, is to indicate in connection with each 
of the main points of logic, the modern way of dealing with the point in 
question, thus directing the student’s attention to the similarities as well as 
the differences between traditional and modern logic. Professors of logic 
will find this book helpful and stimulating. Even for students who know 
no Latin, the footnote references to recent books and articles are well worth 


while. 
Loyola University, Chicago. JoHN J. WELLMUTH. 
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THE MENACE OF THE HERD or Procrustes AT LarceE. By Francis Stuart 
Campbell. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1943. Pp. 402. $4.00. 
This is an unclassifiable book. One way to describe it would be to say 

that the only reader whom it would not “jolt” somewhere in his reading 
would be a Catholic Jacobite, eighteenth-century vintage, with a Carlist 
strain somewhere in his family line. Again and again, while one revels in 
its pages, there arises in the imagination a picture of a certain lean caballero 
astride an equally lean nag, his lance in rest, on the warpath against all 
necromancers and devils who would rob the defenseless of their peace! But 
the caballero in question is the figure that Spain delights to hold in honor, 
and not the comical lunatic at whom the simple-minded “Anglo-Saxon” 
laughs as one laughs at a clown. Mr. Campbell is in deadly earnest. He is 
on the warpath against the Zeit-damon, the devil of our time, to whom so 
many burn incense and around whose altar they perform an unending liturgy 
of praise and dance—Democracy! ‘This book is an all-out attack upon him 
and all his works and pomps. 

Demos is the “herd” and Democracy is the “menace.” ‘True, Mr. Camp- 
bell calls the devil he is after Ochlocracy—mob-rule—but for him the two 
words mean much the same thing. He marshals a tremendous mass of 
“bibliographical” material—most of it wisely stored in an appendix—and 
displays a bewildering familiarity with the many tongues of Europe. His 
pages are studded with apodictic and epigrammatic phrases, many of which 
enclose a solid bit of real intuition and deliver their freight with a bang 
that startles the reader. 

The book is in four main parts. The first contains the case against 
Ochlocracy—an introductory disquisition on What is Democracy? and five 
chapters, the last of which is on Woman Today. Next comes Part II with 
a chapter on Monarchy, one on Parliamentarianism and Republicanism, and 
one on World War I. Part III consists of Case Histories—(a) the Ger- 
manies; (b) the United States. Part IV, The Issue, contains a chapter on 
Communism, one on World War II, and finishes with one on Odds and 
Ends, after which is an appendix in small type, consisting of notes on the 
text and quotations from a portentous list of books, with a few schematic 
diagrams and charts—all told nearly 400 pages. Of those it would be hard 
to find a dozen which could fairly be called either wholly dull or strictly 
eirenic. 

This reviewer has no intention of wading into any general engagement 
at close range with Mr. Campbell, and will confine himself to heaving at 
him from a fox-hole just one small grenade as he gallops by. 

Mr. Campbell objects to any Catholic having any truck with “democracy” 


upon any terms. He says: 
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Efforts have never been wanting to bring Catholicism and Ochlocracy under the 
same denominator and these efforts can easily be traced back to two specific sources: 
(1) wishful thinking influenced by the desire to meet certain situations, and (2) wish- 
ful thinking due to environmental and personal circumstances (p. 28). 


He dismisses for instance the Adler-Farrell Theory of Democracy in a 
sentence or two remarking that it makes “very cleverly, and with good 
logical arguments” a case for a non-Rousseauistic Democracy which is at 
one and the same time a theorem and a program. This, in fact, it cer- 
tainly does; but what is wrong with a theorem or a program which are 
“cleverly” and logically stated, and never pretended to be anything else, Mr. 
Campbell does not tell us. Again, he will have none of the interesting his- 
torical theory of Jefferson’s indebtedness to St. Robert Bellarmine for the 
central thought of the preamble to the Declaration of Independence. In his 


Appendix (p. 365) he says: 


One hears sometimes in American Catholic circles the cryptic remark that the 
Ameriean Constitution is finally based on St. Robert Bellarmine’s “democratic” 
ideology. In support of this theory the fact is mentioned that one found the collected 
works of the Great Saint in Jefferson’s library. Yet the truth boils down to the fact 
that one discovered merely a volume of Sir Robert Filmer’s Patriarcha, or the 
Natural Power of Kings, an apology of absolute monarchy, containing slighting 
remarks on Bellarmine (on pp. 8 and 9). There is practically no evidence that 
Jefferson read this book with great attention, except a pencil stroke in the margin. 
(See also David S. Schaff, The Bellarmine-Jefferson Legend and the Declaration 


of Independence.) 


This is the first time that this reviewer ever heard in any American ‘“‘Catho- 
lic circle” that St. Robert Bellarmine was even connected with the Consti- 
tution, or that Jefferson possessed the Saint’s “collected works.” Secondly, 
the “pencil stroke in the margin” of Patriarcha marked a passage where Filmer 
summarizes—and very fairly—the Saint’s views on The Natural Rights of 
the Subject—a somewhat significant little fact! Thirdly, for Mr. Campbell’s 
Oliver, David S. Schaff, this reviewer offers his Roland, Doctor James Brown 
Scott, known the world over as an authority on International Law, and to 
his friends as a stout Presbyterian. In October, 1937, at the Convention 
of the National Catholic Alumni Federation, Doctor Scott read a brilliant 
paper in support of the idea combated by Dr. Szhaff. It can be found in 
the Proceedings of the Convention. The reviewer puts his money on Doctor 
Scott. 

Non tali auxilio! But let that pass; this reviewer will not make serious 
point of it. What he really is at pains to make plain is that Mr. Campbell’s 
book is an exciting experience, precisely because it will stir up in almost 
every competent reader plenty of vigorous emotion—both kinds—and that is 


always hygienic. 
New York City. Tuomas F. Woop.ock. 
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SociaL CausaTion. By R. M. Maclver. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1942. 
Pp. x, 414. $3.50. 
In this book, two themes are discussed: first, the nature of social causa- 

tion and the method of establishing causal connections between social events 

and processes; second, the essential properties of society. The second theme 
is related to the first through the proposition that “all relations between 

things, if not themselves relations of causation, at least have somewhere a 

causal ground” (p. 99). 

In respect of the first theme, Professor Maclver’s performance is admirable. 
In the face of a world in which it is the vogue to “reduce causality to the 
routine of sense impressions,” or to replace it by mathematical functions 
and equations, or “risks and chances,” and to declare it to be “a mere episode 
in the history of ideas,” he convincingly asserts “the reality of causation” 
(p. 51) and “makes explicit” the hypothesis that “things belong together 
in systems because it is their nature to do'so” (p. 99). 

In opposition to those who think that, when using in science the concept 
of causality, we are guilty of animism or anthropomorphism, the author 
states that “our notions of causality are implicit in our awareness of our- 
selves as living beings” (p. 51). The immediate experience of causality is 
of a specific type: it is related to causal processes operating in the ‘“‘means- 
ends system of the conscious realm” which must be opposed to the “neutral 
system of physical nature” (p. 295). Consequently, it would be wrong to 
ascribe to causality in general all that is given in our immediate experience 
as causal agents; but we are free of the fallacy of anthropomorphism when, 
detaching from “the concept of cause the associations familiar to the causal 
experience of animate beings” (p. 58), we ascend towards a general con- 
cept of cause, covering both the physico-chemical and the socio-psychological 
nexus. On the contrary, it is highly unscientific to apply to the social process 
propositions and methods which are adequate only within “the invariant 
order of external nature.” 

The specific purpose of Professor Maclver’s work is, however, to “bring 
social phenomena within the universal formula of causal investigation” (p. 
334). In such investigations, “the presumption is that a system is operating 
in a manner congenial to its self-perpetuation” and “the challenge of causa- 
tion is aroused when a situation ceases to conform to our expectancy” (pp. 
173, 176). The task of the investigator is to relate the challenging difference 
concerning a phenomenon to a relevant difference in the various situations 
where the phenomenon occurs, or does not occur (p. 143). Consequently, 
the investigator must proceed to “the analytical delimitation of comparable 
situations” (p. 388); often “our comparable situations are two successive 
stages in the same system” (p. 252); in other cases we have “to construct 
imaginatively an alternative situation” (p. 258-9) ; “unless we have an alter- 
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native and comparable situation, we cannot rule out the irrelevant con- 
comitants of our phenomena” (p. 124). With great mastery, Professor 
Maclver shows how his universal formula ought to be applied to the study 
of the causes of crime, of the declining birth rate, of the increase of divorce, 
etc. However, an important problem does not receive sufficient elucidation: 
Maclver’s formula is of great use so long as the enquiry is directed to the 
cause, or the causes, of a concrete phenomenon; but every statement con- 
cerning concrete causality is valid only on the assumption that it might be 
generalized, that is, made applicable to all cases where the same set of 
relevant conditions recurs. No procedure is commended by the author to 
attain such generalizations without which causality as the manifestation of 
the nature of things remains undiscovered. 

Having stopped short of the goal in this regard, Professor Maclver has 
perhaps gone too far in the analysis of the structure of society. Despite 
his great caution he could not offer anything but one more attempt to grasp 
the diversity of social phenomena by a restricted number of terms. Within 
the realm of conscious being he assumes the existence of three “orders”: (1) 
the technological order where the means-end scheme dominates and which 
contains three ‘‘systems,” namely the basic technique, the political system and 
the economic system; (2) the cultural order pointed to ends and values; and 
(3) the social order consisting of relationships between individuals and 
groups. Each of these orders and systems, says the author, “exhibits a sig- 
nificant causal coherence in relation to the others” (p. 289). In the further 
discussion, “dynamic assessment,” that is, “a judgment that carries a de- 
cision to act” (p. 294), is emphasized and is found to procure “a ground 
of unity” and thus to remove the embarrassment of the social scientist caused 
by “the discovery that his causal factors belong to all the diverse orders of 
being” (p. 270). A number of excellent points are made by the author, 
but the type of causal explanation offered in this part of the book is rather 
disappointing. Moreover, it must be stressed that the theory was already 
offered by Maclver in previous works, where “the technological order” was 
called “civilization,” and that serious doubts concerning its validity are not 
very convincingly met in the present book. 

The very necessity to discuss, in a volume entitled Social Causation, the 
problems just mentioned is based on the author’s implicit acceptance of the 
proposition that there is no scientific knowledge beyond causal knowledge; 
it is curious that Maclver first explicitly rejects this proposition, and then 
returns to it, when saying that any other kind of knowledge is only very 
partial. It is regrettable that he does not discuss at length, but only men- 
tions in a footnote, Sorokin’s ideas about the logico-meaningful integration 
of social phenomena, in addition to their causal-functional integration. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 
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SoctaL WELLsprinGs. Vol. II. By Joseph Husslein, $.J. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. ix, 438. $4.00. 

Last year two American statesmen published a book entitled The Problems 
of Lasting Peace. Father Husslein’s collection of eighteen social Encyclicals 
of Pius XI might well be entitled the Basis of Lasting Peace. As such it 
can be recommended to all who are pondering the problems of peace and 
war. Pius XI wrote on all the social problems that have been disturbing the 
world. His first Encyclical was a Peace Encyclical, “The Peace of Christ 
in the Reign of Christ.” In it he wrote: “One thing is clear to all, that 
after the disaster of the late war neither individuals, nor societies, nor peoples 
have attained to a true peace.” While dedicating his whole pontificate to 
peace, Pius XI was painfully aware “of the grave fear of other and more 
calamitous wars.” ‘That was in 1923. And in the last utterance before 
his death he called upon the world to return to the Christian principles that 
alone could bring peace to the world. 

It is interesting to note two elements that constantly run through his 
writings: the growth of paganism in our world and the need of a Christian 
basis both for material and eternal happiness. In his first Encyclical, he 
wrote: “The Christian ideal of life has all but disappeared from many regions 
and human society, far from advancing on the vaunted way of progress, 
seems rather to be returning to the wilds of barbarism.” Eight years later, 
he emphasized the same fact still more strongly when he wrote: “we are 
living in a world that has in large measure fallen back into paganism.” ‘The 
answer to this paganism was always in his mind a return to Christianity. 
“The longed for social reconstruction must be preceded by a profound renewal 
of the Christian spirit. Otherwise all our endeavors will be futile.” 

Like Leo XIII, Pius XI was thoroughly convinced that even in the realms 
of economics, government and material things Christian principles were of 
the utmost importance. Somewhere Leo XIII made the statement that if the 
Church had been founded merely to promote man’s temporal happiness it 
could not possibly do more in this sphere. And Pius XI echoed that state- 
ment when he remarked: 





























The Church does not separate a proper regard for temporal welfare from solici- 
tude for the eternal. .. . She is so far from being unconcerned about material affairs, 
so far from hindering civil progress and material advancement that she actually 
fosters and promotes them in the most sensible and efficacious manner. 






The Encyclicals on Christian marriage, on Social Reconstruction, on the 
Retreat Movement, on Nazism, on Communism are all attractively pre- 
sented, with just the right amount of historical background and explanatory 
notes. 

Institute of Social Order. 










Joun P. DELANEY. 
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NATIONAL PATRIOTISM IN PAPAL TEACHING. By John J. Wright. Boston: 

The Stratford Co., 1942. Pp. liii, 358. 

This doctoral dissertation, from the Gregorian University in Rome, is a 
work of the first importance for our times. In it a moralist discusses in 
thoroughly scientific fashion the virtue of patriotism and its obligations in 
the light of the pronouncements of four Popes, Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict 
XV and Pius XI. After a preface which bears witness to the timeliness 
of the subject matter, and which does not neglect to show that Pius XII is 
continuing the tradition of his great predecessors, the author writes an intro- 
ductory essay of twenty-five pages in which he lays the foundation and out- 
lines the scope of the work. He is going to write as a moralist. He is going 
to show the falsity of the charge that the Church “provides a morality for 
individuals, but that she has made no attempt to provide a morality capable 
of embracing collectivities and states”. In the documents of the Popes them- 
selves there is ample refutation. This too much neglected teaching contains 
norms for measuring well-ordered patriotism, for solving those excesses of 
patriotism by which wars are begotten, and in general shows mankind a mid- 
dle way: between excessive nationalism on the one hand, and, on the other, 
an internationalism which would leave no place for patriotism at all. 

This introduction is followed by a chronological list of the Papal Docu- 
ments consulted, from 1878 to 1939. The main body of the work is divided 
into three parts. I. The Nature and Object of Patriotism. In this section 
the author establishes the existence of the virtue of patriotism as a form of 
charity, the preferential charity which is piety, and distinguishes the father- 
land (or the nation, for practical moral purposes today) from the State, 
the race, the language group, and the territorial group. It is the nation or 
the fatherland which is the proper object of national patriotism. 

II. The Principal Obligations of Modern Patriotism. Among these are 
discussed the obligation to seek national union, to Catholicize the fatherland, 
to collaborate with the established political order, and 1» collaborate in realiz- 
ing an international order. The author does not evade, because the Popes 
have not, the difficult problems that arise when the claims of patriotism seem 
to be at variance with the claims of a de facto or aggressor government which 
has intruded itself upon the fatherland. 

III. National Patriotism and International Order. In this part of his 
study Father Wright shows philosophically and theologically the bases for 
the unity of mankind—a unity which transcends all national divisions. The 
false solutions of the problem of nationalism (Communism, Socialism, Hu- 
manitarianism) are briefly refuted, and in the last chapter there is an ex- 
cellent study of the Solution of the Problem of Nationalism in Papal Teach- 
ing. There it is made clear that Catholicism has by no means failed to provide 
a system of moral principles to meet this major moral problem. 
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There is an appendix on Catholic efforts toward realizing a peaceful 
world order, an extensive bibliography, and an index. 

In a brief review of this kind it is not possible to do justice to the contents 
of the book. It is the work of a thorough scholar, who has mastered the 
documentary sources, and the contemporary literature. The style is good; 
but, at times, the sentences are too long for clarity. Likewise, the use of many 
foreign words and phrases in the text does not make the reading easier. 
The book in its present form will appeal to scholars, and indeed is indis- 
pensable for all libraries. It is the hope of many that the author will make 
its contents known to a more general public by future publications. As it stands 
it is a first-class piece of scholarship, and a solid contribution to the task of 
solving the national and international problem. 


Weston College. Joun C. Foro. 





Wuat Democracy MEANT TO THE GREEKS. By Walter R. Agard. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. x, 
278. $2.50. 

This book has the essential qualities which make a book good reading 
and fit to widen the views of a conscientious reader. It is written in a 
manner that will appeal to the unprepared average man to whom it sup- 
plies the information needed for forming a sound judgment on the subject, 
without entering into unnecessary detail. At the same time it will satisfy 
the critical eye of a historian, because its statements of historical facts and 
the use that is made of them are straightforward and correct, and the at- 
titude of the author toward the documents of the epoch proves him to be a 
fine scholar of unusual tact and a man of imagination in the best sense of 
the word. 

Dr. Agard points out that it was by the Greek experiments of establish- 
ing forms of government in which every free citizen had a share that the 
ideas of democracy became living factors of political life for the first time in 
history. Although they were doomed to break down after a short time of 
brilliant life, the germ of democracy was never again totally stifled in 
Western civilization. The facts speak for themselves and allow the author 
in the end to see favorable prospects for the future of our own democratic 
institutions, provided we learn from these early experiments and make good 
use of “our advantages in social experience, scientific resources and political 
techniques”. These prospects are all the more encouraging, since “we have 
ethical and religious values unknown to the Greeks to enlighten and fortify 
the spirits of those who believe in democracy”. 

The historical survey of the rise of a democratic sentiment among the 
Greeks begins with the first dawn of democratic ways of living in the Homeric 
age. The form of government is still strictly monarchic: the king has su- 
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preme command and any outbreak of opinion which might be interpreted as 
subversive is severely held in check by those in power, as the Thersites episode 
in the Iliad clearly demonstrates. However even then it is “a government 
with the uncoerced consent of the governed”; freedom of speech, even critical 
opposition in the assembly is recognized as legitimate. That we find such a 
comparatively advanced stage of political development so early may well be 
the consequence of the fact to which the author very reasonably draws the 
attention, that the Greek nation, as it first appears before us at that time, 
was the product of the amalgamation of the youthfully strong Northern 
invaders of the more primitive Indo-European background with the older 
stock of a population that had undergone the civilizing influences of the 
highly developed society previously ruling in the Aegean area. 

In a period of “storm and stress” during the first four centuries of the 
last millennium B.c. the type of the common man was formed who after 
various setbacks was destined to gain actual control of the government. How- 
ever it was not before the first half of the sixth century that the first de- 
cisive steps were made toward this goal, when Solon was able to reform the 
Athenian constitution on a basis of democratic ideas, only, it is true, to see 
his state fall again an easy prey to the benevolent tyranny of Pisistratus. Only 
after the interval of a full generation Cleisthenes actually founded the 
Athenian democracy providing for the participation of a still larger body of 
equally privileged citizens. Soon afterwards it could prove its outstanding 
value for the whole Greek nation. “The defeat of Persia was essentially a 
democratic victory. It was common men of Athens who led the way in re- 
moving the threat of slavery from all Greece”. 

A great part of the book is dedicated to a concise but stimulating descrip- 
tion of what democratic Athens achieved during the prosperous and glorious 
period of its highest peak in the fifth century in every field of higher human 
activities, and how closely all this was connected with the undisparaged life 
of the democratic spirit. Not only the poorer classes but even the slaves 
enjoyed its benefit, and Athens was for a while able to rule an empire con- 
trolling a confederation of approximately 250 city states included within it. 
In a brilliant chapter, “Evolution of a Hero”, Agard displays how the ideals 
of democratic conception were reflected in the national hero of Athens. 
Theseus became not only “the political champion of the ordinary citizen”, 
he was “‘cast in a mold more ethical than the gods themselves’’, the paragon 
of all democracy stands for. 

The undeniable mistakes of popular government brought into high relief 
by the unfortunate turn of political affairs in the Peloponnesian war weak- 
ened the position of democracy and made possible the rise of the antidemo- 
cratic feelings among the aristocratic elements, who had never ceased to 


criticize it. It was the time when thinkers like Xenophon, “a country 
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gentleman of limited intellect”, wanted the rights of citizenship denied to 
“people who in menial occupations kill their bodies by staying seated in- 
doors”, and when Aristophanes ridiculed the shortcomings of democracy with 
an impunity which in itself is a great praise for the remarkable tolerance 
the democratic state was able to maintain. The criticism rising against 
democracy, and eventually undermining its power, was surely not entirely 
unjustified, but it was mostly dictated by class-prejudices, as the claim “that 
ordinary people were incapable of governing themselves,” and the overem- 
phasizing of the values of tradition. Nevertheless the democratic constitu- 
tion of Athens survived, lingering on until the Macedonian conquest. In 
this last act the role played by Demosthenes as an intrepid fighter for the 
declining democracy is well defined by the author in the words: “In spite 
of all his honesty, patriotic fervor, unremitting energy, and oratorical genius, 
he lacked certain qualities necessary for democratic leadership in times of 
crisis”. 

Plato’s severe condemnation of democracy, which was partly based on 
the political experience of his time, is shown to be derived largely from his 
aristocratic background, although, as it is justly pointed out, “he was much 
more of a democrat than has been usually admitted”. His ideal State is 
however built with the totally undemocratic tendency of establishing a 
stability “regarded as superior to evolution through the co-operation of 
many”. In his purely scientific attitude, Aristotle has “set in sharp relief 
democracy’s fundamental philosophy and appreciated some of its virtues as 
well as its defects”’. 

In a last chapter “Individual liberty and world-patriotism”, the evolution 
of later Greek philosophy toward a supernational acknowledgment of human 
rights is sketched in a very impressive manner. 

New York City. Hans NAcHop. 


Pusiic ContTRoL oF LABor RExtations. A Study of the National Labor 
Relations Board. By D. O. Bowman. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. Pp. xi, 504. $5.00. 

Only what the subtitle promises is covered by Mr. Bowman’s book. It 
presents nothing more than a good and reliable study of the activities of the 
National Labor Relations Board. The topic “Public Control of Labor 
Relations” embraces far more than that; it would include, for example, the 
discussion of the public contract laws, etc. Moreover, the discussion of this 
broad and fundamental topic requires more than the expounding of the activi- 
ties of the agencies administering the pertinent statutes. A searching analysis 
of the philosophy behind these statutes is what we expect to find in a book 


under this title. 
The exposition of the activities of the National Labor Relations Board 
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is preceded by a summary of the well-known history of the legislative develop- 
ment previous to the Wagner Act. Here, Mr. Bowman has to be credited 
for the emphasis which he lays on the development of the majority rule 
which actually is a cornerstone in the structure of the Wagner Act. Then 
follows the discussion of Unfair Labor Practices (Part II), Certification 
of Representatives (Part III), the Procedure of the Board (Part IV), and 
the Organization and Personnel (Part V). The concluding chapter (Part 
VI), Record and Recapitulation, deals briefly with the National Labor 
Relations Act and Public Policy (pp. 465-471) surveying various issues 
which have not become settled through the Act. The numerous objections 
to the Wagner Act and its administration are set forth and appraised. 

The book presents a source of information for those who do not know 
very much about the Wagner Act, its operation and its administration. It 
does not, however, offer much stimulating reading for those who want to 
dig a little deeper into the problems behind the Act. It seems to me that 
in Parts IV and V procedural and organizational questions are dealt with 
too extensively and in a too detailed manner particularly with regard to 
the first group of readers. On the other hand, the constitutional issues are 
rather touched upon than actually discussed in the four pages devoted to 
them (pp. 61-65). This is surprising; for the five Supreme Court decisions 
handed down in 1937 which established the constitutionality of the Act 
are of enormous importance with regard to the extensive interpretation of 
the interstate commerce clause. They are to be considered as a landmark 
and a turning point in the constitutional history, and they paved the way 
for the subsequent labor legislation, particularly the Fair Labor Standard 
Act. The legislative policy of the Act is treated with the same surprising 
brevity on two pages (pp. 58-60). One may doubt the blunt statement on 
p. 59, “Not even union organization was to be promoted.” Does the far- 
reaching protection of the right to organize and to join an organization not 
actually amount to promotion of union organization? 

As a source of information with regard to specific issues the book can be 
depended upon. The basic issues, however, are not dealt with satisfactorily. 

Hunter College, New York. HEINRICH HOENIGER. 


Tue GrowTH OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAw. By Benjamin F. 

Wright. New York: Cornwall Press, 1942. Pp. vii, 276. $2.25. 

This book is written to support the thesis that “our most characteristic 
political institution” is the doctrine of judicial review, the “veto” power 
which permits the courts to appraise Federal or State legislation and to de- 
clare that statutes, even when passed in response to the popular will, are 
unconstitutional. The author says: “No other State has ever entrusted to 
its courts a power of this magnitude” (p. 5). The manner in which the 
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United States Supreme Court has exercised this power to act as a “super- 
legislature” from 1787 to 1942 provides the subject matter of the present 
volume. All other phases of constitutional law are subordinated. 

In a pleasing style and with adequate documentation, Dr. Wright traces 
back the origin of the American doctrine of judicial supremacy to the classical 
concept of a “higher law” derived out of the writings of Plato and Aristotle, 
positing a law of nature “superior to any man-made rules” (p. 9). Rather 
oddly, he omits all reference to medieval philosophers and jurists in their 
relation to the thinking of our forefathers on the doctrines of natural and 
eternal law. However, the writer points out that the colonists in America 
“placed sole reliance upon the ‘laws of nature and of nature’s God’”’ (p. 11). 

Turning to the development of the principle of judicial review, he notes 
its firm establishment in the era of Chief Justice Marshall, the continuance 
of judicial supremacy by the Jacksonian judges and the gradual expansion 
of judicial review by the courts acting as umpires in the clashes between the 
dual governments of nation and state. 

His unfolding story of the solidification of judicial power reaches its zenith 
in the early days of the New Deal. “Between January 7, 1935, and May 
25, 1936, the Supreme Court handed down twelve decisions in which Con- 
gressional statutes were held to be unconstitutional” (p. 180). Then fol- 
lowed the “switch in time which saved nine’”—a spectacular turn-about-face 
by the Supreme Court from a policy of judicial standpattism to a liberal 
attitude accomplished even before the reformation of the Supreme Court 
by the appointment of seven new Justices. 

Having completed his coverage of judicial review from 1787 to 1942, 
what is Professor Wright’s appraisal of America’s “most characteristic politi- 
cal institution”—the doctrine of judicial review? He concludes that the 
flexible device was intended to conserve the Constitution, not a particular 
economic philosophy ; that the Constitution is healthier today than it has been 
for fifty years; that it has shaken off the “frozen intransigence” of the pre- 
New Deal era. One may agree with many of Professor Wright’s passages 
which deplore the personalized and partisan decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the past, the superficial and distorted use of the “‘natural-law” concept 
to justify a decadent philosophy of laissez-faire or to entrench arrogant in- 
dividualism despite legislative attempts to equalize economic conditions in a 
changing world. 

The advocates of natural law and the exponents of Scholastic jurisprudence, 
who accept the objective of the common good in accordance with the nature 
and end of man, have an answer to the riddle of judicial review, the attempt 
to balance static law and judicial discretion; they deplore with Professor 
Wright the opposition of conservative judges to needed social reforms by 
hiding behind false definitions of natural law. Scholastic jurists hold that 
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the novelty of legislation per se does not necessarily connote a departure from 
natural law; it merely calls for a reconciliation of the given legislation with 
the nature of man and the social order. St. Thomas clearly recognized change 
as a necessary factor in the march of progressive legislation. ‘The early 
Canonists likewise endorsed the imperative need of positive laws which are 
suitable to the time and place. In the Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, Pope 
Leo XIII outlined a New Deal of social reforms forty years before its 
arrival in Washington. 

One chapter of current judicial history might be added to Dr. Wright’s 
scholarly work. The fear is presently expressed that the Supreme Court 
may be creating another type and mold of economic philosophy which fails 
to give adequate consideration to the individual and his inalienable rights. 
The afterglow of such cases as the Flag Salute case (310 U.S. 586) and the 
pragmatic approach of the new Supreme Court in the Oklahoma Criminal 
Sterilization case (62 S. Ct. 1110) warn that eternal vigilance is necessary 
in our own day and place lest the doctrine of judicial review once more 
degenerate into a judicial license to incorporate into our written law the 
partisan and individualized viewpoint of the present-day members of the 
Supreme Court. 

Signs, however, are present that the well-nigh universal opposition to the 
Flag Salute case by commentators has convinced at least three Justices of 
the Supreme Court, who joined with Justice Frankfurter in the majority 
opinion, that they were in error (Jones v. Opelika, 62 S. Ct. Rep. 1231, 
1251). The United States v. Bethlehem Steel Corporation (62 S. Ct. 581) 
is also evidence that the new Court is adhering to the maxim that ours is a 
government of laws and not of men (Kennedy, ‘““The Bethlehem Steel Case— 
A Test of the New Constitutionalism,” 11 Fordham Law Review 133). 

In summary, the opinion may be ventured that the doctrines of the natural 
law, which Dr. Wright correctly emphasizes as a potent force in the creation 
of the formula of judicial review, are showing renewed evidences of revival 
in the American scene. Whether or not this revaluation of a “higher law” 
is traceable in part to the rebirth of idealism in the face of World War, it 
is nevertheless a fact that jurisprudential scholars are realizing at long last 
that some standards or norms must be constantly kept in mind by our 
American judges. 

Here is a check upon the doctrine of judicial review which permits of 
reasoned changes in the positive law, subjected however to the test of first 
principles “superior to any man-made rules.” In this manner the traditions 
of our forefathers may be preserved; the past evils of free judicial decisions 
may be minimized—and the doctrine of judicial independence maintained. 

Fordham University, School of Law. Watter B. KENNEDY. 
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Sir JOHN ForrTescue’s pE LAaupisus Lecgum ANGLIE. Edited and Trans- 
lated with Introduction and Notes by S. B. Chrimes. Cambridge: At the 
University Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. exiv, 
235. $6.00. 

Since Prof. C. H. McIlwain devoted space ten years ago to the position 
of Sir John Fortescue in the history of political theory, a fair amount of 
writing on Fortescue has appeared. It is now evident that political theory 
is indebted to the three major writings of this fifteenth century Chief Justice 
of England. His Governance of England is available in a satisfactory edition. 
His De Natura Legis Naturae still needs a critical editing. It is of his third 
work—De Laudibus Legum Anglie—that Prof. Chrimes gives us a new 
critical edition with translation, notes and commentary. 

Prof. Chrimes is thoroughly qualified for this task. His recent work on 
English political thought in the fifteenth century showed him a master of this 
obscurer historical period with an appreciation of the place of Fortescue. 
This panegyric on the laws of England was written by Fortescue after he 
had been deprived of his Chief Justiceship and suffered exile for the Lan- 
castrian cause. His exile in France gave him firsthand observation of the 
laws with which he contrasted English laws. His wide reading had stored 
his memory with legal and philosophical knowledge to serve as points of 
contrast or confirmation. 

While Fortescue is of value for his factual statements on English law and 
judicial practice, his reputation in none of his three great writings depends 
on his place either as a legal historian or as an observer of comparative legal 
practices. It is on his deductions from these laws about the underlying 
English polity that his importance for political theory rests. It was his 
delineation of fifteenth-century England as regnum politicum et regale that 
made his contribution a noteworthy advance. He was not content to insist 
with this phraseology on the fact that the English king was limited in his 
power. This was a commonplace in medieval political thought. It was 
Fortescue’s contention that his England was a realm where kingly power 
was limited in the matter of lawmaking by being shared by Parliament. This 
is a notable advance over the theory of kingly power being limited but unshared. 
What is also remarkable about Fortescue’s description is his recognition that 
it was in genuine lawmaking that king and Parliament shared. Chrimes 
judges this the earliest clear and definite recognition in fact and theory that 
English statutes were made or modified not merely declared or enforced. 

The editorial merits of this work do not lie mainly in the fact of a readily 
available edition of this work of Fortescue. The volume is a treasure house 
of information on fifteenth-century history and political theory. There are 
sixty pages of notes which minutely identify the quotations used by Fortescue, 
which clarify his intimations, and correct his historical statements in the light 
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of wider and more impartial historical knowledge. There is also a fifty-page 
introductory essay by Professor Hazeltine on the place of Fortescue in political 
thought and in comparison with his contemporary, Littleton. Most valuable 
of all, perhaps, is Mr. Chrimes’ own introductory essay on Fortescue’s mean- 
ing and influence. While Chrimes has assimilated much of the erudition 
published by MclIlwain, the Carlyles, Shepherd and Jacobs, he has written 
a concluding estimate of Fortescue which surpasses all of them. All who 
are interested in the theory of law-makng sovereignty should read this section 
to appreciate what Fortescue’s admissions could mean for the formulation of 
that theory. 

Catholic students will appreciate Fortescue more when they realize that 
he attempted to cite St. Thomas’ Governance of Rulers as an authority for 
his ideal of a limited but shared royal authority. While the evidence is not 
too convincing, Mr. Chrimes is willing to admit more plausibility to it than 
have other writers. It will be an aid to the history of political theory if 
that relationship is further explored and if an equally critical edition is pre- 
pared of Fortescue’s De Natura Legis Naturae. 


Boston College. James L. BurKE. 


SCIENCE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF RELATiviTy. By Peter Gabriel 


Bergmann. Foreword by Albert Einstein. New York: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 1942. Pp. xvi, 287. $4.50. 

This attractive and self-contained textbook of the theory of relativity is 
admirable for at least four features: clear and ample discussion of the problems 
and difficulties that led to the theory; lucid indication of the physical and 
mathematical motivation preceding each step taken; judicious evaluation of 
the Special Theory, of the General Theory and of the several attempts pre- 
sented at a unified theory; and, finally, a stimulating presentation of the chief 
problem at present facing workers in this field of research. As a text, it 
presupposes the reader has followed a standard course of “advanced calculus” 
and knows something of differential equations and of classical mechanics and 
electrodynamics; but from here on it elaborates its own tools, vector and 
tensor calculus and Riemannian Geometry. This is done in the best peda- 
gogical manner starting with three dimensions, Cartesian transformations and 
Euclidean geometry and passing easily and naturally to n dimensions, general 
coordinate transformations and the geometry of Riemann. As a source of 
accurate information about the theory of relativity, the care taken throughout 
the book to clarify ideas, before formulating them mathematically, renders 
it useful even to the non-mathematical reader. 

After an able Introduction, the first half of the book is devoted to a sys- 
tematic exposition of the Special Theory. The chief coordinate transforma- 
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tions, mechanical and optical laws of classical physics are expressed in a form 
that facilitates the development of those of the Special Theory and brings 
out the inadequacy of the former and the experimental evidence underlying 
the latter. Vector and tensor calculus are then developed with care to mark 
off for the reader’s convenience just how much is required for the Special 
Theory alone. There follow relativistic treatments of the mechanics of point 
masses, electrodynamics, and the mechanics of continuous matter. Applica- 
tions of the theory and experimental verifications close this section, which, 
enriched as it is by a good number of well-chosen problems and a liberal 
amount of explanation, would provide an excellent text for the Special Theory 
alone. 

The second half of the book is divided into two parts, the General Theory 
of Relativity and unified field theories. In the Introduction the need is shown 
of modifying Newton’s theory of gravitation in view of Maxwell’s equations 
and of the Special Theory of Relativity. The principle of equivalence is 
discussed at some length and a way suggested for describing a gravitational 
field by means of a Riemannian geometry. This geometry is then developed 
in its general form, the necessary particularizations (as differential equations ) 
are made to make it fit the given problem and some integrated solutions are 
worked out. By means of these solutions the theory is brought up against 
experimental tests and the value of these as justification for the theory rather 
critically weighed. This section ends with a development of the equations 
of motion and an illuminating discussion of the merits and shortcomings of 
the theory—of the type of picture a Riemannian geometry of four dimensions 
could be applied to and of the type of picture presented by the universe of 
physics. 

The last section, some thirty-five pages, presents some recent efforts to 
combine in the geometrical picture both the laws of electrodynamics and that 
of gravitation. It serves the triple purpose of placing the reader solidly on 
the borders of current research, of presenting accurately the beauty and 
weaknesses of the General Theory in its present form, and of showing, as no 
amount of pure discussion can do, precisely what the proponents of the theory 


claim for it. 
Loyola College, Montreal. R. Eric O’Connor. 


Astronomy, Maps AND WEATHER. By C. C. Wylie. New York & Lon- 
don: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. x, 449. $3.00. 

This unusual and quite excellent textbook was written especially for use 
in pilot-training courses, as prescribed by the U. S. Army Air Corps Flying 
Training Command. The first part is devoted to the basic subjects of astron- 
omy and navigation: the celestial sphere, system of coordinates, the constella- 
tions, the telescopes and the shape and properties of the earth. The author 
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aims at imparting knowledge which will be of practical use to the reader. 
Practical astronomy naturally contains a vast number of names and details 
which have to be memorized, if the reader is to make use of this knowledge. 
Fourteen charts of the northern and southern sky illustrate the changes in 
the appearance of the sky in different seasons and latitudes. One mislead- 
ing misprint on p. 18 in the equation defining relative star magnitudes must 
be mentioned. 

The second part contains a short chapter on the seasons and the calendar, 
a chapter on weather in general and one on clouds, with beautiful illustra- 
tions. The next chapter (weather forecasting) is very brief and stresses the 
importance of individual cloud observations by the pilot as a supplement to 
the official forecast, as usually given to the pilot before the flight. The dis- 
cussion of weather maps and of the cyclone paths is accurate and interest- 
ing. Although examples of the migration of tropical storms are illustrated 
by simplified weather maps on successive days, similar examples of the propa- 
gation of extratropical storms will be missed by the meteorologist. The chap- 
ter on maps is very short, but clear and understandable. An elaborate descrip- 
tion of the aeronautical maps and symbols used therein is included. The 
chapters on time and on celestial navigation are concise and admirably clear. 
The remaining chapters are mainly astronomical, describing the various celes- 
tial bodies as the moon, the planets, comets, meteors, etc. The concluding 


two chapters on stars and galaxies are of special interest since the autho 
includes here the results of the most recent astrophysical research. 

On the whole the book will fulfill its purpose and will be found most 
interesting by students as well as others who are interested in this subject. 


Fordham University. V. F. Hess. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Liz DETECTION AND CRIMINAL INTERROGATION. By Fred Inbau. Balti- 
more: Williams and Wilkins, 1942. Pp. 142. $3.00. 

Lie Detection and Criminal Interrogation is intended as a factual and 
practical manual for the criminal investigator, the research scientist and the 
lawyer. As the title indicates, the book is divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with the use of the Keeler Polygraph in criminal investigations, and 
the second presenting a number of empirically tested rules for the successful 
interrogation of criminal suspects. The legal hazards and difficulties in- 
volved in this type of investigative work are presented and evaluated at the 
end of each section of the book. With a thoroughgoing emphasis on the 
practical, the first section hurriedly sketches the historical antecedants and 
immediately enters upon a description of the Keeler Polygraph, methods of 
examination, interpretation of records, utility and the legal implications of 
such tests. This part is replete with portions of records exemplifying the 
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different diagnostic criteria of guilt and the several psychological and physi- 
ological factors that might influence the interpretation of test results. The 
sustained and enthusiastic emphasis on the practical aspects of lie-detection 
procedures makes interesting reading, but unfortunately a number of im- 
portant and insistent issues are overlooked or disregarded. For example, 
one would like to know the actual number of cases upon which the accuracy 
figure of 70% is based and whether that figure was actually computed 
or merely estimated. Of critical importance and interest to the legal pro- 
fession is the matter of individual variation in accuracy among the polygraph 
operators. It is unlikely that all operators attain an accurate diagnosis in 
70% of the cases, this being the maximum level of efficiency under optimum 
working conditions. No less insistent are the questions occasioned by the 
treatment of the electrodermal response component of the new polygraph, 
a new addition to the traditional respiratory and blood pressure units. Since 
the author more than once emphasizes the inadequacy of the electrodermal 
criteria in actual investigations, one would welcome the presentation of 
comparative statistics. One wonders what important purpose the electro- 
dermal unit serves in the polygraph and why it was ever added to the 
original instrument when its practical accuracy is deemed insignificant. Ad- 
ditional difficulties arise from a different direction, namely, the normal or 
abnormal condition of the subject. It is patently true that if physiological 
and mental abnormalities “are sufficiently serious to materially affect the 
results of the test, they are usually recognizable as such either in the type 
of recording they produce or else in the appearance and demeanor of the 
person being tested.”” But who is to make the diagnosis? Except in instances 
of exceedingly eccentric records or behavior such abnormalities are difficult 
for the layman to detect and even offer a problem to the psychologist and 
psychiatrist. 

Part Two of the book is devoted to an explanation of a large number of 
practical rules on the Criminal Interrogation of suspects and witnesses. 
Though in no wise dependent upon the previous use of the lie-detector, the 
techniques described are the outgrowth of the author’s “experiences in in- 
terrogating subjects immediately after they have been tested on a lie-detector.” 
The rules are interestingly presented and systematically arranged while their 
psychological interpretations often possess considerable validity. The in- 
experienced investigator is cautioned however not to expect the process of 
interrogation to be a simple matter; but the warning might have carried 
more weight if a section were included on the characteristics and relative 
frequency of guilty criminals who steadfastly maintain their innocence 
despite all techniques used by the investigator. He may otherwise become 
easily discouraged because of early failure, and as a result, revert to less 
psychological procedures in the examination of “stubborn” suspects. 
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This book may be presenting a brief for the Keeler Polygraph; it may 
neglect or disregard the value of other instrumental techniques; it may often 
make assertions for which the evidence is not concretely presented; but 
despite all this, it is a worthwhile contribution to a field much too often 
deluged by quackery and still unnecessarily enveloped in drama and mystery. 

Fordham University. JosEePpH F. Kusis. 


THouGHTs THROUGH Space. By Sir Hubert Wilkins & Harold M. Sher- 
man. New York: Creative Age Press, Inc., 1942. Pp. 421. $4.50. 

THE Roap I Know. By Stewart Edward White. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. vii, 253. $2.50. 

The unusual experiments reported in Thoughts Through Space are the 
resultant of two dynamic forces, scientific curiosity and the very practical 
considerations of life and death. Both Sir Hubert Wilkins and Harold 
Sherman were keenly interested in telepathy and, when the opportunity arose, 
decided to test the validity of thought transmission and communication over 
enormous distances. The other, and equally powerful motive for these ex- 
periments was Sir Hubert’s appreciation of the dangers involved in his air- 
plane search for the Russian flyers lost somewhere in the icy wastes of Alaska. 
Reliable telepathic transmission would minimize such hazards in the event 
of crash or forced landing where radio equipment might suffer irreparable 
damage. With this in mind a series of telepathic sessions was planned be- 
tween the two men, the one in Alaska the other in New York. On three 
prearranged days of each week Sherman would attempt to read the thoughts 
Sir Hubert would consciously try to send on to him. 

The reader will be amazed at the number of “hits,” or instances in which 
Sherman (without apparent information from any other sources) was able 
to describe with a fair degree of accuracy some unusual events of the expedi- 
tion. He will also be impressed with the greater than ordinary precautions 
taken in this experiment. Nevertheless, several facts may prove disturbing 
to him. It was impossible for Sir Hubert to duplicate the rigorously con- 
trolled conditions maintained by Sherman in New York. The busy, minute- 
to-minute life of the expedition precluded the faithful keeping of telepathic 
appointments, or even daily diary accounts. Furthermore, because of mai: 
delivery difficulties Sherman’s reports sent to Sir Hubert for verification 
were sometimes received a few days late. In these instances, the annotations 
and verifications were dependent upon the memory and incomplete diary of 
a very busy man. Some readers may also have been disappointed because 
adequate provisions were not made for a greater number of the standardized 
Extra-Sensory Perception tests. In the few runs of ESP cards recorded in 
this volume the results were not above the ordinary. 

Despite any doubts that may lurk in the reader’s mind, he will find the 
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volume interesting reading in all three parts: Sir Hubert’s account, Sher- 
man’s report and the annotated data in the third section. 

The Road I Know is the latest of the series about “Betty,” her psychic 
powers and experiences. This volume is devoted to a description of the edu- 
cation or training of Betty in what may be called the art of the psychic. As 
in the previous books, the material was selected from the voluminous notes 
which she left behind and which her husband, the author, has edited and 
rewritten for publication. 

One cannot but enjoy the intriguing dialogues between Betty and the In- 
visibles or between Betty and her husband who seems to remain in the back- 
ground in the role of an understanding skeptic with believing inclinations. 
These dialogues yield a message which will satisfy two classes of readers 
interested in the realm of the psychic. There are some who prefer such 
matters on the mysterious plane. They will find many of the messages 
difficult to interpret but filled with poignant references to realms, beings and 
forces of extraordinary nature. There are, for example, The Source, The 
Invisibles and The Great Simplicities; and there are the entrancing and vivid 
descriptions of the ineffable experiences Betty undergoes in “the realm be- 
yond.” But there are others who would desire a modicum of reason in any 
discussion concerning the psychic. They also will be delighted to discover 
that the sublime truths from the realms beyond culminate very often in well- 
phrased dicta of common sense. 

The hardened skeptic will evaluate this book and its doctrine as high- 
grade nonsense. A more sympathetic reader might interpret it as a yearn- 
ing search by extraordinary means for Eternal Realities—which he can prob- 
ably appreciate without the aid of the so-called Invisibles. 

Fordham University. JosEPpH F. Kusis. 






































RELIGION 
Tue Nature oF Martyrpom. By James Edward Sherman, S. T. D. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942. Pp. xiii, 320. $3.00. 

The theme of this book has a special timeliness today, when new Diocletians 
are challenging Christianity to a renewal of the heroism of the catacombs and 
the Colosseum. While not characterized by a display of profound and original 
thinking, the book brings to that theme a breadth of coverage and a detail 
of treatment which renders it unique in the literature on martyrdom. 

Doctor Sherman has achieved a lucid analysis of a complex subject. The 
first part of his work is historical, tracing the origins of the title “Martyr” 
and the process by which it came to be crystallized in its present meaning— 
“one who bears witness to Christ by the sacrifice of his life’—and closing 
with a review of the position occupied by the martyrs in the apostolic and 
liturgical life of the early Church. The second and longer part is devoted 
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to a detailed analysis of the nature of martyrdom itself. Its final cause is 
defense of the Faith, to which there must correspond the hatred of that Faith 
which motivates the persecutor’s action against the martyr. The efficient 
cause of martyrdom is the persecutor’s lethal attack after the example of 
Satan’s assault against Christ, and the martyr’s voluntary acceptance of death 
after the example of Christ’s Passion. The mortal wound which the martyr 
willingly endures, inspired by divine charity and sustained by heroic fortitude, 
is the formal cause. ‘The book closes with a catalogue of the effects, essential 
and accidental, which martyrdom produces both in the martyr himself and in 
the Church at large; and a review of the dispositions which, within the mar- 
tyr’s own soul, condition the rich fruitfulness of his heroism. 

Into such an austerely analytical framework the author has woven the dis- 
cussion of countless fascinating problems. Was our Blessed Mother, whom 
Catholics venerate as “the Queen of the Martyrs,” herself a martyr in the 
true sense of the word? What was the “priesthood” of the martyrs which is 
spoken of in the early Christian documents? At what precise moment do the 
baptismal effects of martyrdom take place within the martyr’s soul? Are 
“martyrs of charity” truly martyrs so that the same baptismal effects attend 
the consummation of their heroic self-oblation? Indeed, it would be difficult 
to frame a question about martyrdom which the author has not anticipated and 
discussed. 

One may doubt, however, that the author has been successful in identifying 
his own view of the precise formal cause of martyrdom as the teaching of St. 
Thomas. Theologians have been unanimous in accepting the view of Lessius 
that a mortal attack which, by divine intervention, does not result in actual 
death is nevertheless a true martyrdom. But what of a wound which, if left 
uncared for, would cause death but which, because of the medical attention 
given it, does not? Is a persecuted Christian whose life is saved through the 
ligation of his severed arteries by a physician truly a martyr and entitled 
to those effects of martyrdom which are a martyr’s unique reward and crown? 
Doctor Sherman maintains that he is. Finding no support for such a view 
among the other theologians, ancient or modern, he endeavors to defend it 
as the teaching of the Angelic Doctor. It seems, to this reviewer at least, 
that the completion of the author’s investigation leaves him still standing 
alone in this view. 

Nearly a thousand notes supplement the book’s text. While much of this 
documentation concerns minor and undisputed matters—and so might have 
been omitted with no loss—much of it will prove of indispensable value to 
users of the book. There is some overdoing of a good thing, however, in the 
extremes of dividing and subdividing to which the author has gone in the 
composition of his text. 

W oodstock College. JoserH Biuett. 
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EVERYMAN’S THEOLOGY. By Leo Von Rudloff, O.S.B. Translated from 
the eighth German edition, by the Benedictine Fathers of St. John’s Ab- 
bey, Collegeville, Minn. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1942. 
Pp. xii, 192. $2.00. 

This is a small book; but one that deserves to become a theological best- 
seller. The fact that Dutch, French, Hungarian and Polish translations have 
preceded this one is surely evidence of the deepening of interest in religion. 
It is a tribute to the author’s skill that in so short a space he could sketch so 
complete and clear a picture of the wonderworld of God’s riches and king- 
dom. Of course, if “Mr. Everyman” is to make the most of the book, he 
is expected to know his catechism and to have, besides, that prayerful habit 
of meditation that can transfigure the simple phrase of the theologian into 
the glowing light of living faith. 

The reader will find it useful to make constant use of the appendices. The 
first indicates the various sources of the views expressed in the text: the 
Word of God, the doctrines of the Church, or the teaching of theologians. 
Appendix IV offers a short bibliography. It is perhaps unfortunate that the 
text itself does not carry specific references to many of the English works 
in this bibliography. 

A characteristic feature of Father Von Rudloff’s work is his skilful use 
of the quotations from the New Testament. This adds to the theological 


exposition a warm devotional atmosphere. 


New York City. A. Damasus TRAPP. 


LEAKAGE FROM A CATHOLIC ParisH. By Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, $.M.., 

M.A. Washington: Catholic University Press, 1942. Pp. xii, 408. 

The author of this doctorate thesis, with two co-workers, took the census 
of “St. Patrick’s,” fictitious name for an urban parish in the “old” section 
of an Atlantic seaboard city of over 500,000 population, and studied the 
returns for the light they might throw on the problem of leakage. In the 
tradition of modern social research he has worked up his data into aver- 
ages, means and medians, and displayed them in abundant graphs, tables and 


figures. His experiences in making the enumeration throw interpretative 


life into the tabulations. 
Wisely the author does not try to say what “causes” leakage. Necessarily 


his data deals with the external manifestation of religious fidelity. His 
generalizations do bear out from a new source and by new methods the 
close asssociation Catholics have always recognized between leakage and 
such things as mixed marriages, non-Catholic education, broken families, and 
certain occupations that involve mobility and irregular hours and conditions 
of work. Conversely there is demonstrated a strong positive correlation 
between religious fidelity and Catholic marriage, Catholic education and 
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Catholic home life. Especially interesting is the positive correlation the 
author has discovered between religious fervor and such matters as economic 
security, occupational regularity, and even home ownership. 

This study has practical interest for every shepherd of souls; for it demon- 
strates concretely the benefits that can come to a parish from a thorough 
census and an expert study of the data it secures. In the hands of the zealous 
pastor of “St. Patrick’s,” it can become the basis for a five-year plan or a 
ten-year plan for the upbuilding of the parish. Every sermon can now be 
directed to a proven need of the parishioners and the activity of the societies 
and sodalities can be definitely pointed. In addition, the pastor has on 
hand rather complete information about each of his weak and strayed sheep. 
Study of individual cases will teach him and his reverend assistants just how 
to meet and bolster each “lax,” and win back each “lapsed,” member of 
his flock. 

Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer. 


Ten Decapes or Aims. By Theodore Roemer, O.F.M.Cap., Ph.D. St. 

Louis: B. Herder Co., 1942. Pp. vii, 322. 

Father Theodore Roemer has given us in narrative form a statistical story 
of European Catholic generosity, especially in France, toward the growing 
Church in America. The decades which he discusses were days of real need. 
American Catholics were very poor, most of them pioneers at first, later im- 
migrants seeking to better their lot in the new land of opportunity. The 
entire work covers the century from 1822 to 1922. Each decade is repre- 
sented by a chapter. At the beginning of this period three societies were 
formed in Europe to finance new Catholic foundations everywhere on foreign 
shores. The oldest of these was the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, founded in 1822 in France. The second was the Leopoldine-Stiftung 
in Austria in 1829 and the third, the Ludwig-Missionsverein founded in 1838 
in Bavaria. 

From the table on p. 221 we gather that the French donated, in the course 
of the ten decades in question, over six million dollars, the Austrians over 
seven hundred thousand dollars and the Bavarians well over eight hundred 
thousand dollars. The beneficiaries of these donations were not only the 
bishops and the diocesan clergy but also religious communities. When we 
consider that no small part of this truly generous alms came from the small 
individual contributions of the ordinary men and women of these countries 
in Europe, the story rises above statistics and becomes a romance of Catho- 
lic charity, well worth more than the passing notice given to it in our eccle- 
siastical history texts. 

The author justly reminds the reader that reciprocal generosity has been 
and will be manifested by American Catholics. In fact donations began to 
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go back to Europe from America as early as 1833, and have continued to 
the present day. On p. 239 the author lists by decades our contributions to 
France. It is interesting to note that while the French contribution to the 
Church in the United States was over six millions, the American contribu- 
tion to France in less than a century was almost eleven millions of dollars. 
It is very much to be regretted, however, that the author could not establish 
a similar comparison in the case of Germany and Austria. For we did 
contribute to them also. He explains this situation by stating that figures 
for the German societies were not available. A great deal went back to 
these countries especially during the first years following the war. 

Father Roemer has done a real service to Catholic historians and readers 
by bringing together all this material into one handy volume. The story is 
told in narrative form but because it deals with statistics, the literary style 
and make-up of the volume must of necessity be little better than mechani- 
cal. Yet it is not monotonous. The author has also tried, though not with 
entire success, to disprove the charge that the German donations were 
prompted by a spirit of nationalism and were distributed along nationalistic 
lines. The charge is often made and the defense is not so easy. 

Loyola University, Chicago. JosEPH ROUBIK. 































NoTAS HISTORICAS SOBRE AS Missézs CARMELITANAS NO EXTREMO NorTE 
po BrasiIL; sEcuLos XVII £ XVIII. By Friar André Prat, O. Carm. 
Recife: Convento do Carmo, 1941. Pp. 328. 

Catholic commentators of this country have recently begun to voice well- 
founded suspicions regarding the shaky foundations upon which North Amer- 
icans in general have thus far sought to rest the all-important structure of 
hemisphere solidarity. It is their complaint that political and economic 
exigency rather than a lasting and sincere effort on our part to appreciate the 
essentials of Latin American culture has been the all too obvious ratio agendi 
of the present mushroom growth of northern experts on things southern. The 
present compilation of historical notes collected by an industrious Carmelite, 
justly proud of his Order’s heroic labors in taming the Brazilian jungle, 
should give these complainants a chance to “do something about it.” Friar 
André has professedly left his volume of notes, with its extensive bibliography, 
to some future historian brave enough to undertake the momentous task of 
recording the chronicle of Brazilian civilization. 

As this contribution stands, it is obviously the work of a searcher, with 
scissors in hand, interested in collecting the data offered by other Brazilian 
and Portuguese writers before him and the testimonies afforded by ecclesias- 
tical and civil documents and the general archives of his own ancient Order 
at Rome. The notes and citations, together with a number of the compiler’s 
own observations, are set forth in chronological order so that little more than 
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additional research along lines hinted at, translation, interpretation, selection 
and heightening of detail would be necessary to turn out a history that for its 
high romantic color alone would capture and hold the interest of most Amer- 
ican readers. 

The author’s account begins with an epoch when a monarch’s conscience 
bade the spread of the Faith as well as the extension of an earthly domain. 
By order of the Portuguese Crown, Carmelites followed close upon the heels 
of the Jesuit pioneers and were entrusted with the spiritual and, frequently, 
with the temporal administration also of the inhabitants of the Amazon region, 
Para and Maranhao. The Friars established native seminaries, taught the 
Indians music and other useful arts; it was a forgotten Carmelite who by 
means of vaccination checked the onslaught of smallpox among his charges. 
The glory of martyrdom, too, brightens the pages of Carmelite history in 
Brazil no less than those of other orders in the southern continent. 

Friar André’s story shows that in the case of the Carmelites, too, ingratitude 
was the world’s return. The advent of the independent Empire with its 
attendant chauvinism aggravated the tragic situation caused by the suppression 
of religious orders in Portugal. The infiltration of Masonic influences into 
high places within the Empire of Brazil resulted in the laws of 1828 that 
sought to throttle religious congregations by limiting the number of novices. 
At the same time forces were divided from within as a result of fraternal 
strife and the ultimate split between the Carmelite Province of Maranhao 
and Para ten years later. In 1891 but one old Carmelite was alive in 
Maranhio to reminisce over past glories; with his death and the Government's 
confiscation of property the curtain was rung down over the drama of Car- 
melite missionary activities in the Amazon territory. The holdings of the 
Order were subsequently sold to the Capuchins who still operate the venerable 
Carmo do Maranhio, while that of Belém has been held by the sons of Saint 
John Bosco since 1930. 

Friar André Prat brings his story to a close with a Supplement containing 
the names and biographical sketches of 139 illustrious laborers of Carmel in 
Northern Brazil. It is necessarily incomplete, for many names and works 
have been lost in the oblivion of the jungle; perierunt quasi qui non fuerint. 
The Notas are replete with interesting descriptions of aboriginal life, valuable 
maps and other illustrations. Despite the fact that his bibliographical refer- 
enees are not so complete as the careful scholar might wish, Friar André has 
made a significant contribution to Latin American historiography. 

W oodstock College. FRANK FADNER. 
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